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Vol. XI. OCTOBER, 1894— JANUARY, 1895. Nos. 1 and 2. 


A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE SONGS OF THE RETURN 

WITH A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

AND INDEXES.* 

By Daniel Gurden Stevens, Jr. 

PART I. 

Introduction and Discussion of the Title. 

“ The Hebrew Psalter, like the Torah, came together not as a book, but as a 
Pentateuch. ”t This resemblance extends beyond the present artificial and imita¬ 
tive division of the work, for a critical examination discovers certain indications 
of the actual structure and discerns the component elements which have been 
assembled to form the present whole. There are found evidences of the exist¬ 
ence of earlier Psalters which have been embodied in their entirety, or are repre¬ 
sented by excerpts. It appears that the Book of Psalms is built up of three great 
strata of Songs, each distinguished by peculiar characteristics: (a) Book I., con¬ 
sisting originally of Psalms ascribed to David *,t (b) Pss. 42-89 marked (except in 
the case of the appended group of Korahite Pss. 84-89) by the use, and to some 
extent the substitution, of the name Elohim for JHVH; (c) Pss. 90-150, compris¬ 
ing especially Songs of a liturgical character. These great sections are themselves 
also more or less composite in structure, a fact not so readily noticed in the case 
of collection a, but easily recognized as true of collections b and c, which, since 
they were made at later periods, have not passed through so many changes as has 

* A Thesis accepted by the Board of University Studies of Johns Hopkins University for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

t Cf. T. K. Cheyne, The Book of Psalms, N. T. 1888, Introd. p. xiil; Origin and Religious Con¬ 
tents of the Psalter , London, 1891, p. 8. 

t Four Pss. of this group (1.2,10,83) are in the Hebrew text anonymous; but of these Ps. 88 
Is In the LXX. ascribed to David, and Ps. 10 is properly taken with Ps. 9 to form a single piece. 
Pss. 1 and 2 seem to have been added at a time when the Psalter as a whole was taking shape. 
Cf. W. B. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church , 1892, p. 197. 
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the earlier work, so that the several groups of Songs incorporated in them have 
not been assimilated to the extent of losing even external individuality. The 
work of the third compiler, in particular, may be quickly resolved into the pre¬ 
existent shorter collections on which it is based. Thus Fss. 92-100 form a group 
of pieces which, though anonymous, are very similar in thought and expression; 
two groups (Pss. 108-110 and 138-145) both ascribed to David,—the HaUel Pss. 
(111-118 together with 135-136 which belong to the HaUel class)—the fifteen 
Songs of “Degrees ” (120-134),—Pss. 146-150, a group of doxologies fitly conclud¬ 
ing the Psalter,—these form or represent collections marked by community of 
title or similarity in contents. 

Among the minor Psalters that have contributed to the formation of the 
grand u hymn-book of the Jewish church ” is the small group, Pss. 120-134, 
mentioned above as contained in the third stratum of compilation. This booklet 
is individualized, not only by the internal similarities that exist between its parts, 
but also by an obvious external feature, viz., the title 'y&* which is 

prefixed to each Psalm. It has been reasonably considered that in the correct 
explanation of this heading is to be found the key to a more complete under¬ 
standing of the Songs. But concerning the meaning of the confessedly obscure 
phrase great difference of opinion has prevailed, and not one of the numerous 
theories and conjectures proposed has as yet received satisfactory confirmation. 
To be sure, that which appears to be the correct idea, has, in part at least, been 
set forth by both ancient and modem commentators; nevertheless, it has not yet 
received the needed support, in that no one has shown that the Psalms in ques¬ 
tion may be best interpreted on the lines marked out in it. To meet this want, 
and thus to demonstrate in practice as in theory the correctness of the explana¬ 
tion, is the purpose of the present work. Before proceeding to this, it is proper to 
examine the merits of the various other explanations offered, and to show in 
what respects they are faulty. 

Literature. 

In the preparation of this work, the following works on the Psalms have 
been consulted: 

Psalmi Quindecim Hamma&ltith philologies et entice iUustrati a T. A. Clarisse, 
Lugdini Batavorum, 1819. 

E. F. G. Rosenmulleri Scholia in Velas Test amentum, Pars Quarta Psalmos 
c ontinens, Ed. Secunda, 3 vols. 1821, 1822, 1823. 

E. Hengstenberg, Commentar ilber die Psalmen , Zweite Aufl., Berlin 1852. 

Die Psalmen erkldrt von J. Olshauqen, Leipzig 1853. 

Commentar Uber die Psalmen nebst beigefUgter Uebersetzung, von W. M. L. de 
Wette, Fiinfte Aufl., herausgegeben von G. Baur, Heidelberg 1856. 

• in Ps. mi ynb YBT. 
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Die Psalmen nach dem Uberlieferten Orundtexte Ubersetzt und mil erklarenden 
Anmerkungen versehen von A. Kampkausen, Leipzig 1863. 

Die Psalmen Ubersetzt und ausgelegt von F. Hitzig, 2 vols., Leipzig and Heidel¬ 
berg 1863, 1865. 

Die Dichter des Alien Bundes erJdart von H. Ewald, Zweite Ausg., 3 vols., 
Gottingen 1866, 1867. 

Die PsaUer theologisch-homiletisch bearbeitet von C. B. Moll, Bielefeld und 
Leipzig 1869-1871. 

Abfassungszeit und Absehluss des PsaUers zur Priifung der Frags nach Mak- 
kabderpsalmen , historisch-kritisch untersucht von C. Ehrt, Leipzig 1869. 

Luther’s Psalmen-Auslegung. Ein Gommenlar zu den poetischen oder Lehr- 
bUchem des Alien Testaments , aus seinen Werken gesammeiU und bearbeitet von C. G. 
Eberle, 3 vols., Stuttgart 1873-1874. 

IKDtfawi k lrrprrr 1 ? aroo w nftjan . Warsaw i882. 

Dichtungen der Hebrder zum erstenmale nach dem Versmasse des Urtextes Uber- 
setzt von G. Bickell, Innsbruck 1882. 

Kritischer Gommenlar zu den Psalmen von H. Graetz, 2 vols., Breslau 1882, 
1883. 

Biblischer Commentar ilber die Psalmen von Franz Delitzsch. Vierte iiberar- 
beitete Aufl., Leipzig 1888; the latest edition (by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch) is 
not accessible. 

The Book of Psalms Translated by T. K. Cheyne, London 1884. 

Die Psalmen Ubersetzt und ausgelegt von H. Hupfeld; fur die dritte Aufl. 
bearbeitet von W. Nowack, Gotha 1888. 

Die Psalmen ausgelegt von F. W. Schultz, in the Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu 
den heiligen Schriften Allen und Neuen Testamentes , herausgegeben von H. Strack 
und O. Zockler, 6 Abtheilung, Nordlingen 1888. 

Das Buck der Psalmen in neuer und treuer Uebersetzung nach der Vulgata mit 
fortvoahrender Berucksichtigung des TJrtextes von J. Langer, Dritte Aufl., Freiburg 
in Breisgau 1889. 

The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter (Bampton Lectures of 1889), 
by T. K. Cheyne, London 1891. 

Die Psalmen Ubersetzt und erkldrt von F. Baethgeu, Gottingen 1892. 

The Title. 

Scholars have agreed as to the meaning of the first of the two words that 
compose the title. The Shir, as distinguished from the TOO Mizmdr, is 
a poetical composition which, if sung at all, is to be rendered without the accom¬ 
paniment of music; though the word, as the broader term, maybe employed 
where the specific designation M i z m 6 r would be more appropriate. But the 
import of the second word, Ma'Mdth, is a matter of doubt and uncertainty; 
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for while it is easy to give a literal translation of the phrase, it is difficult to 
determine in what special sense it is used here. 

Ma**16th is the plural of Ma'M&h, from the stem (prop¬ 

erly which means go up, to ascend; hence the noun signifies a going up, 
an ascent, and is used in this literal sense of a journey from the lowlands of a 
country to high mountainous districts (Ezr. 7:9); then it is figuratively applied 
to the thoughts that arise in the mind (Ezek. 11:5). Secondly, it designates that 
by which one ascends, a stair or step (1 E. 10:19), as also a degree on a step- 
clock (2 E. 20:9). Then it is employed with reference to what is elevated, an 
upper room (Am. 9 :6), and figuratively high rank in society (1 Ch. 17 :17). 

Upon one or other of these meanings vouched for by Old Testament usage 
not a few exegetes have based their interpretations of the title, while others have 
inferred or invented new definitions of the word which they think is used here in 
an unique special sense. There is thus no lack of explanations, some more or 
less plausible, others simply the offspring of the imagination of commentators. 
These explanations will now be reviewed, in order that the validity of their 
respective claims for acceptance may be decided. 

It has seemed most convenient for the purpose of discussion to arrange the 
various explanations in classes upon the basis of the character which they assign 
to the title; all the attempts at the solution of the vexed problem may thus be 
disposed in four main groups around the following distinctive theories : viz ., it 
has been thought: 

A. That the title has a mystical significance 

B. That Ma'Mfith is a metrical or rhetorical term ;— 

C. That the title is a liturgical note or direction, referring to the manner, 
place or occasion, in, or upon, which the Songs should be rendered;— 

D. That the title points to the historical events or period which furnished 
the themes of the Psalms. 

In conformity with the plan of treating in the last place that which seems to 
be the most satisfactory interpretation of the title and the Psalms, there will be 
discussed first the minor members, then the principal representative of each 

group. 

THEORY A. 


THAT THE TITLE HAS A MYSTICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


Several of the Church Fathers, following a method of exegesis commonly 
received among them, attached a mystical or allegorical meaning to the word 
Ma'* 16th in this place. Origen (d. 254), for example, thought of the elevation 
of the mind to divine things; thus he declares [Sekcta in Psalmos ,* ad Ps. cxix. 


* In J. P. Migne’s Patrol, 8. Or. vol. 12: fidvoi ol j3l(f) nat rfi Adyy avafiatvovreg oinetoi slat 
tcjv ava3adpuv, /cat ruv iv raig <p6ai<; fivoTtjpluv. 
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(Hebr. 120)] : “ Only those persons who are ascending in life and in thought are 
fitted for the steps and the mysteries contained in the Songs.” Eusebius (d. 840) 
seems to explain Ma'*16th of ascent to the divine virtues which men have lost.* 
(Cf. his Commentariorum in Psalmos reliquiae superstites, ad Ps. exix. in Migne’s 
Patrol. 8. Or. vol. 24). The same idea was more fully elaborated by Athanasius, 
bishop of Alexandria (d. 373), who in his treatise de TXtuUs Psalmorum f seeks to 
adapt these Psalms to use as the prayers of those entering the Church, and gradu¬ 
ally progressing upward in the path of virtue; he definitely explains the title as 
referring to the several stages^ in this change of life.} Later ecclesiastical 
writers echo this interpretation, arguing mainly from the idea that M a* * 1 & h, 
as well as its Greek equivalent avafiadpol , signifies only steps leading upwards; so 
S. Augustine (d. 480) remarks (Enarrationes in Pealmoe , ad Ps. cxix., Opera in 
Migne’s Patrol . s. Lat. vol. 36): “ wherever (the word) ‘ steps ’ occurs in these 
psalms it signifies those ascending (gradius quomodo in hie psalmis poeiti sunt , 
aeeendentee significant ). The ascents meant here are “ from the valley of weep¬ 
ing ” to “ things unutterable and unthinkable.” Similarly Cassiodorus (d. 675) 
avers {Expositio in Psalterium , ad Ps. cxix., in Migne’s Patrol, e. Lat. vol. 70) that 
we are not to conceive of the steps as something “ earthly or to be mounted by 
corporeal steps.but let us understand an ascent of the mind ” (terrenum 

A 

aut corporeis gressibus subeundum nobis . sed mentis accipiamus ascensum). 

Of the same opinion were B. Flaccus Albinus or Alcuin,|| the instructor of 
Charlemagne (d. 804), St. Bruno,'fl founder of the Carthusian order of monks 
(d. 1101), and finally Cardinal R. Bellarmino (d. 1621), who, after mentioning 
(Explanatio in Psalmos , ad Ps. cxix., Opera ed. Yenetiis 1726, vol. 6) the various 
explanations offered, concludes as follows: u This is certain, that those ascents, 
whether from Babylon to Jerusalem or up the steps of Solomon’s temple, were 


tov tov deov Kokov avaSaivovciv hri ravra irapaanevdoavrec eif n)v 


avbfiaotv iavrobc. 
t Opera, ed. Paris 


igne's Patrol. 8. Or 


Such a meaning, of a degree in the progress of initiation into, or attainment to, an o 

Mishnio Tract Ptrqi AJbbth , 


dignity, ma’M&h does have in post-biblical Hebrew; cf. the 


njiDtsn mjDuta mpj 


niSyo d'pSbo jvjpj noSnner nuSon jm runan-jn minn nSm 


The law is more excellent than the priesthood 


royalty, because royalty is obtained by thirty steps, and the priesthood by twenty-four, while the 
Law is obtained through forty-eight things,” etc. 

t A similar explanation has been given of the entire book of Psalms; Gregory of Nyssa has 
attempted to show (Tractatus Prior in Psalmorum Inscriptions*, cap. IX., in Migne’s Patrol. 8. Or. 
vol. 44.) that the Psalter in its five books leads up to moral perfection; the five sections are like 
steps rising one above the other according to a certain series, some particular virtue being con¬ 
sidered in each part, the oourse of the discussion having the effect of constantly elevating the 

soul toward the more sublime until it reaches the highest of virtues; acl irpbc rb b\fnj^6repov rifit 

iln/xV* farepriOciCi ov eirl rb atepbrarov k<ftlKrjrai tljv ayaQuv). 


Expositio in Psalmos Graduates 
Commentarius in Psalmos. 


lgne’s Patrol, s. Lai 
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figures of the ascent of the elect, who, by the steps of the virtues and especially 
of charity, go up from the valley of tears to the he&venly Jerusalem.”* 

The idea of connecting M a* * 161 h with the notion of degrees in the attain¬ 
ment to moral and spiritual perfection is one that might readily suggest itself to 
those whose minds are alert to perceive anything that may be interpreted in a 
spiritual way; the comparison of the path of virtue with a series of steps reach¬ 
ing its culmination in heaven, is very old. But an application of the language of 
the Songs in accord with the idea is often forced and artificial, and involves an 
arbitrary disregard of the main thoughts in the pieces. A careful distinction 
should in any case be made between the anagogic explanation and the natural 
meaning. This was recognized by St. John Chrysostom (347-407) who remarks 
(Expositio in Psalmos , in Migne’s Patrol . 8. Or. vol. 51), that viewed “from the 
historical point of view the Psalms speak of the return from Babylon and make 
mention of the captivity there, but if they be taken in a spiritual sense, they lead 
to the path of virtue.”! Moreover, the question to be decided is not what views 
have been read into the Psalms by those who employed them for homiletic 
purposes,! but what meaning the poems conveyed to those for whom they were 
originally written and what peculiarity common to them is referred to in the title. 

The number of these Psalms (i. e. 15) has also given rise to some mystical 
speculation. Babbi Abraham Bemokh of Barcelona calls attention to the fact 
that it corresponds with the numerical value of the divine name ft* J a h, which 
is true enough, but the title is not thereby accounted for. St. Jerome (340-420), 
commenting on Gal. 1:18, connects with it the idea of perfection. “ It may seem 
to some,” says he ( Opera , Tomus VII., p. 395, Edit. alt. Venetiis 1769), “ an idle 
thing to observe even the numbers in the Scriptures. Nevertheless not without 
reason do I think that the fifteen days in which Paul stayed with Peter, signify 
full knowledge and perfected learning, if indeed there are 15 Songs in the Psalter 
and 15 steps by which they ascend to sing praise to God,”8 etc. There is, however, 
no evidence in the Old Testament to show that the number 15 had a connotation 

• IUud cerium est, ascensiones istas eive de Babylone in Jerusalem, etvc per gradus Umpli Solo- 
mania, figuroa fuisse oscensionia dectorum qui per gradus virtutum ae praecipue charitatis, ascendant 
de voile lachrymarum ad codestem Jerusalem. 

i Kara pkv tt}v laropiav , an dr) ire pi rijc avddov SiaAh/ovrai rrjc in Baflvhovoc teal rffc alxpa- 

Tuoalac pvrjpovebovat rrjc enelae * Kara 6k tt)v avayoy^v, 6 ti etc tt)v kot* aperfjv 66bv xtipayuyovat. 

t It is interesting to note here that, at' the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis in Philadelphia, Deo. 27-29, 1894, Theo. F. Wright, of the New Church School, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., advanced the somewhat remarkable theory that the Songs of Degrees are a pro¬ 
phetic anticipation of the career of our Lord through all the events from the valley of the 
Jordan to the Ascension. Such an interpretation might be very edifying for homiletio purposes; 
but the homiletio application, in this case far-fetched, must not be confused with the actual his¬ 
torical background of the pieces; of. the abstract of the writer's paper on Messianic Psalms in 
the Johns Hopkins University Circulars , June, 1893, p. 106. 

8 Et licet quCbusdam superfiuum videatur, nutneros quoque qui in Seripturis sunt observare: tamen 
non abs re arbitror quindedm dies, quibus Petrum Paulus habitavit, plenam significant scientiam con- 
summatamque doctrinam: siquidem XV. sunt carmina in PscUterio, et XV. gradus , per quos ad 
canendum adscendunt Deo. 
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similar to that of the sacred number 7; the observation of St. Jerome is, therefore, 
simply unfounded. But further, upon resolving fifteen into its components, 
seven and eight, Jerome discovers fresh symbolism; thus in his remarks on 
Eccles. 11:2 (Opera, Tomus III., p. 480, edit. Alt. Venetiis, 1757) he says: “And 
after that ethical Psalm, i. e. the 118th, there are 15 Psalms by which we are first 
instructed in the Law, and then, when the number seven has been completed, 
through the number eight we ascend to the Gospel.”* Cassiodorus explains the 
interpretation just given [Expositio in Psalterium , ad Ps. cxix.): “ The number 
seven.... signifies the week on account of the Sabbath of the Old Testament; the 
number eight means the Lord’s day... .a fact which pertains to the New Testa¬ 
ment. Bruno ( Commentarius in Psalmos , in Migne’s Patrol . s, Lot ., vol. 152) 
adduces additional reasons why the numbers 7 and 8 should refer to the Old and 
New Testaments. But it would be idle to give these notions here in detail, since 
they are merely the fruit of speculative imagination, acting arbitrarily and unre¬ 
strained by common sense; nothing in the little Psalter suggests a separation 
of its contents in the way indicated above; the latter eight Psalms are marked by 
Old Testament thought and feeling quite as distinctively as the preceding seven, 
so that they cannot be regarded as representative of the New Testament. 

This whole plan of charging simple phenomena with grave religious signifi¬ 
cance has long since been replaced by the methods of scientific and historical 
investigation. 


THEORY B. 

THAT M A ' A L 6 T H IS A METRICAL OR RHETORICAL TER] 


From the analogy of other titles in the Psalter there is no reason to suppose 

that the heading of these fifteen Songs might have reference to peculiarities of 

* 

metre or of the structure of the poems. But for considerations satisfactory to 
themselves a number of scholars have concluded that this is a fact. 

J. D. Michaelis (1717-1791) brought forward! a conjecture that by Ma'Moth 
poetic steps (i. e. metre) are meant. In support of this he merely quotes a Syriac 
expression, itself of uncertain meaning: KBmOT l - e - scalae odarum , 

a sort of song, perhaps so called because the modulation ascended at certain inter¬ 
vals as by a ladder (cf. the Thesaurus Syriacus ed. R. Payne Smith, s, v. xrfoD)- 
Michaelis seems to have found it impossible to give a more definite explanation; 
but the same general idea obtained special development at the hands of Beller- 
mann ( Yersuch iiber die Metrik der Hebraer , Berlin 1813, p. 190 sqq.). This writer 


* Et post cthicum iUum Psalmum id eet centeeimum oetavum decimum , XV, Pealmi sunt per quoe 
prlmum erudimur in lege, et ecptenario numero expUto, poetca per ogdoadem ad Evangelium scandi- 
mue. 

t Septenarius numerus _ eignijlcat hebdomadam propter eabbatum Vcterie Teetamenti: oeUmar 

rim dominicum diem .... quod ad Novum pertinet Teetamentum. 

t Supplementa ad Lexica Hcbraica, Pars Sexta, p. 1914, Gfittlngen, 1794; cf. his edition of Cas- 
telli Lexicon Syriacum, II. (1788), p. 575. 
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founded his attempt to construct a Hebrew Prosody upon a system of morae, accord¬ 
ing to which all syllables have the same value, and a change is brought about 
only by the accent; all toneless syllables were short, all heightened by the tone 

Psalms are of the same length, and that, according to his hypothesis, trochees 
occur very frequently, he took Ma'Mih to mean trochee; the individual Songs 
are therefore aptly designated a Song of the Trochees. In confirmation of this 
view, Bellermann adduces the passage Gen. 31:10, where the verb =saUare 
leap; Ma'M&h, a derivative from this stem, would therefore be equivalent to 
the Greek rpo^oiof. But the notion of a tripping movement, inherent in the word 
rpoxaioc, does not belong to Ma“l ah; the idea in the Hebrew word is that of 
ascent from a lower to a higher place, and the usage in Gen. 31:10 (where Fhy is 
said of rams in the act of copulation) presents no exception to the general mean¬ 
ing. Aside from this, however, Bellermann found it inconvenient to follow con¬ 
sistently his own rules as to the metre; e. g. Ps. 127:1, which according to his 
theory should be marked thus: /V2 fllrf OK—he measured as fol¬ 
lows: rijO? K*? rnrp DK • Aa Gesenius remarked ( Thesaurus Linguae 

Hebrcece s. v. he might just as well have taken Ma'M&h to mean 

iambus. This is not the place to discuss his system of Prosody; de Wette (Com¬ 
mentary Einleitung, p. 36) has observed that he did not succeed in showing that 
the Hebrews had any particular metre; and his explanation of Ma'Mdth 
remains simply an unsupported conjecture. 

MA ,A LAH a technical term for a rhythmic figure. 

The interpretation next to be considered deserves attention not oniy because 
proposed by a scholar whose memory is honored by every student of Hebrew, but 
also for the reason that it is based on the observation of phenomena actually 
occurring in these Psalms. W. Gesenius (1786-1842), the noted Halle professor, 
maintained (in the HaUische Literatur-Zeitung , 1813, No. 206, cf. his Commentar 
Uber den Jesaia , Leipzig, 1821, pp. 670, 790, and his remarks in the Thesaurus Lin¬ 
guae Hebrcece s. v. that the title refers to a certain rhythmic figure in the 

Songs, according to which a terrace- or ladder-like ascent in the structure of verses 
and the movement of thought is obtained by the repetition of a part of a verse in 
combination with fresh elements at the beginning of the verse following. 
Mal'M&h is therefore used here in a figurative sense as a technical term 
descriptive of the verse-structure of the Songs; and the title is to be rendered: 
“ a Song of Degrees ” (Canticum graduum ), so that this once meaningless phrase 
in the Authorized Version now gains a definite connotation. The figure is said 
to be most clearly seen in Ps. 121 :* 

* The translation given here is taken from F. Delitzsoh’s Biblical Commentary, translated by 
Rev. David Eaton, London, 1880. 


Observing that nearly all the verses in these 


were long; e. g. 



/ 
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I lift up mine eyes to the mountains; 

Whence will my help come f 
My help cometh from Jahve, 

The maker of heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to totter, 

Thy keeper Ml not slumber . 

Behold, slumbereth not and sleepeth not 
The keeper of Israel. 

Jahve is thy keeper , 

Jahve is thy shade upon thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day 
Nor the moon by night. 

Jahve shall keep thee from all evil, 

He shaU keep thy soul. 

Jahve shaU keep thy going out and thy coming in 
From henceforth even forever. 

This explanation has been approved by de Wette, who includes the newly 
discovered form of structure among the artistic rhythms of Hebrew poetry ( Com¬ 
mentary Einleitung, p. 54); but it has been developed more fully by C. Ehrt and 
Franz Delitzsch. According to Ehrt, not only are the individual Songs composed 
in the special rhythm, but the entire booklet exhibits a similar systematic dispo¬ 
sition of its contents; his idea represents the extreme limits to which those who 
follow the lead of Gesenius in explaining the title might be tempted to go, but it 
is an extension of the theory not warranted by the evidence in the Psalms.* 

While Gesenius admitted that in several Songs the figure does not occur, 
Delitzsch thinks that all of them are marked to a greater or less degree of promi¬ 
nence by the same rhetorical feature, and that on account of this common pecu¬ 
liarity they have been placed together. Though the structure does not appear in 
the same way throughout, yet u it is enough that here as nowhere else * * * * 

* He thinks that the 15 8ongs form a connected whole In which may be observed an upward 
progress of feelings from the lowest degree of pain to the highest degree of joy; also a gradual 
development of the events and experiences that form the historical background from the last 
period of the exile to the building of the temple. So the Psalms fall into three groups as prod¬ 
ucts of three successive periods: (a) four Psalms (120-128) of the Exile; (b) five Psalms (124-128) 
of the earlier times of the Return; (o) six Psalms (120-184) of the period of the building of the 
Temple. But this division is not justified by the contents of the Psalms, not one of which 
appears to have been composed during the exile. Psalm 122, with its clear representation of 
Jerusalem as rebuilt and of the temple-worship as restored, must have been composed subse¬ 
quent to the third period recognized by Ehrt. As elsewhere in the Psalter, the chronological 
order of composition is by no means the present order of arrangement: for, in that case, Ps. 122 
should be placed after Ps. 132, a Song which reflects the Messianic hopes of Haggai and Zeoh- 
arlah. This series of word-pictures appears not as a logically developed historical record, but 
rather as a number of sketches, collected in a single volume, unedited, unarranged, except per¬ 
haps with a view to bring out contrasts (e. g. between vexation and joy, 128,124), or to place 
like with like (e. g. 127,128 both referring to domestic happiness). While the general tone of the 
closing pieces (e. g. 132,183 is perhaps brighter than that of the opening Psalms 120,128), yet a 
defined gradation in the feelings of the congregation as reflected in the poems cannot be made out. 
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parallelism retires into the background, and a preference is expressed for the use 
of this figure.” 

The possibility of using M a' *1 a h as terminus technicus in the sense required 
may be admitted, though the title would then stand as something unique among 
the headings of the Psalms. But especially in the absence of any other example 
of the term with this peculiar significance, the Songs themselves must furnish 
strong evidence to establish the alleged meaning. If this form of structure is so 
dominant a characteristic as to lend individuality to the body of Songs in ques¬ 
tion, sharply distinguishing it as a whole from the great mass of the Psalter; if it 
is the one peculiarity possessed by each Song which would account for the forma¬ 
tion of the separate book designated by a special title—then the explanation of 
Gesenius may be stamped as correct. But these necessary conditions are not ful¬ 
filled. For the rhetorical figure described above is not conspicuous in these 
Psalms. Gesenius (Thesaurus s. v. mentions twenty-six out of the one 

hundred and one verses in these Psalms as illustrating the rhythmic ascent in 

thought and language, viz.: 121:1,2,3,4,5; 122:2,3,4; 123:3,4; 124:1,2,3,4,5; 
126:2, 3; 129:1, 2; 130:5, 6, 7, 8; 131:2; 133:2,3; to this number Delitzsch adds 
thirty-eight: 120:2,3,5,6,7; 121:7,8; 122:6,6,7,8; 123:1,2; 124:7; 125:1,2,3, 
4; 126:6; 127:1,2,3,4; 128:1,2,4,5,6; 129:8; 132:2,5,9,16,13,14; 134:1,2,3. 
But a great many of these alleged examples are clearly not legitimate. Instances 
of repetition are numerous in these Songs, but of various kinds. In the matter of 
word-figures, the position occupied by the repeated word or words is the deter¬ 
mining consideration; so in Ps. 122:2, 3: 

ebony “pyao vrr rmoy 

man 


2, Our feet do indeed stand in thy gates , 0 Jerusalem l 

3, Jerusalem, that is rebuilt as a city . 

The repetition clearly belongs to a different category from that in Ps. 132:13,14: 

b lend? mu mrr "iro »s 
mmtt *d ns ny ny ’nnuo rwr 

13, For JHVH has chosen Zion , he has desired it for his dwelling. 

14, This is my habitation forever; here I mil dwell, for I have desired it. 

In the latter passage the repeated word stands at the end, not the beginning, 
of the second verse; this is also the case in Ps. 128:1,2; 124:4. 5; 122:7, 8; 127: 
3,4; 134:1,2. Further, the repetition of the phrase deceitful tongue in Ps. 120:2,3 
is not analogous to the emphatic reiteration of a whole clause in Ps. 124:1, 2: 

to ion’ o'? nw mrr +rb 

vh tvrw mrr *rb 

“If we had not had JHVH—Israel should say; 

If we had not had JHVH ”— 
or in 129:1,2. 
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It will be clear, then, that if the terminology of classical rhetoric be employed, 
all the cases of repetitio cannot be described as coming under any one of the spe¬ 
cial heads, but several varieties of the general figure may be distinguished, or at 
least it may be said that something analogous to the constructions employed by the 
Greek and Latin writers is to be noted; e. g., Anastrophe (the case in which the 
last word of a sentence, clause or verse is the first word of the next) occurs in 
122:2,3; Anaphora or Epanaphora (i. e. repetition of the same word at the head 
of successive clauses) is to be noticed in 124:3,4,5; 122:8,9; 128:5 b , 6*; 133:2,3; 
while 122:4 ft* “ to© tribes, the tribes of Jah ’’—may be an exam¬ 

ple of Anadiplosis (repetition of a single word in immediate succession), a term 
which Baethgen (Commentary p. xx.) thinks applicable to the structure noticed by 
Gesenius. Climax or Epiploke, to which Gesenius, Ehrt and Delitzsch liken the 
figure, does not appear.* 

It is likewise clear that the definition given by Gesenius is not applicable to 
all these cases. The mere recurrence of a word or phrase does not mark the pas¬ 
sage as an illustration of the structure. Thus Delitzsch is certainly not justified in 
claiming as examples such instances as 132:2 b , 5 b where the phrase Mighty One of 
Jacob is repeated at the end of the third verse subsequent to the one in which it 
first appears; or 132:9,16, these two verses being parallel passages in the prayer 
and the antiphonal response, and verse 16, by almost literally repeating the 
phraseology of verse 9, emphasizes the idea of a literal fulfillment of the petition. 
Nor can 127:3,4; 128:1,2; 134:1,2; 120:2,3, in all of which the repeated expres¬ 
sion is found in the second member of the second verse, be properly included 
among cases of the peculiar rhythm. If repetition alone be the requisite essential 
to the existence of the structure, then the title, in case it has the reference 
alleged, ceases to be distinctive, since the great majority of Psalms might then be 
fitly termed “ Songs of Degrees;” for the repetition of a key-word is, like paral¬ 
lelism, an essential element of poetry, being a common rhetorical device to secure 
attention to the primary thought, or to fix the thesis asserted in the mind of the 
hearer or reader. Thus in 121:5 sqq. the frequent reiteration of the word keep 

and of JHVH arises from the desire to lay stress on the idea of divine pro¬ 
tection from the dreaded evils; as here preservation is the key-word, so in Ps. 
122 peace and prosperity form the inspiring theme. 

Again in many places, where owing to the repetition of some expression the 
figure might seem to occur, the phenomena may be explained as due to reasons 
other than that of artistic composition according to the formula of this figure. 
In several of the Songs antiphonies are to be observed; thus in the case of Ps. 
121, the alleged most perfect example of the degree-like structure in this little 
Psalter, representation of a dialogue in w. 1-4 necessitates question and 

•Cf. the example in the Mishnlo Tract Ptorqe Ab6th t 4:12; also Rom. 5:3sqq.; 8:29sqq.; Joel 
4:4. 
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response in language only formally different; so v. 2, spoken in reply to v. l b , 
takes up the last words of the preceding hemistich: 

nry ay pao onrrrr ‘w am 

mn» oyo nty 

1, 1 raise my eyes towards the mountains; 

Whence will my help come f 

2, My help comes from JHVff. 

And in a similar way in the second stanza v. 4, which voices a sentiment in 
strong opposition to that in v. 3, repeats the concluding phrase of that verse. 
It is noteworthy that no such verbal connection exists between the two stanzas. 
Also in Ps. 134, v. 3 is spoken in response to the address in w. 1, 2. 

Parallelism of the ordinary sorts seems to have been the operating influence 
in the following passages: Ps. 126:6; 124:4, 5, 7; 125:2; 123:2; 128:1, 2, 4, 5, 6; 
127:3,4; 132:13, 14; 130:5; 120:5,6; 123:3,4; 127:1. In addition to these the 
following instances of parallelism occur: 120:2,5; 121:5,6,7; 122:7; 125:4,5 
(antithetic); 126:2, 5 (antithetic); 127:2; 128:3; 129:2 (antithetic), 7; 130:2; 131:1; 
132:2-7, 15,17,18 (antithetic). This eminent characteristic of Hebrew poetry is 
therefore not thrust into the background by some new structure, but maintains 
its importance here as elsewhere. 

In two passages repetition seems to be due to an explanatory marginal gloss 
that has crept into the text; in Ps. 131:2, the words a 

weaned child is my soul within me —constitute simply an exegetical note on the 
verse; and in Ps. 133:2 the same is true of the phrase: ♦£) TTgJ pflN Jpf 
vnno tfee beard of Aaron that flowed down to the collar of his garment. 

Thus by far the greater number of the verses claimed by Gesenius and 
Delitzsch as examples of the structure they describe find explanation in another 
way. Those that remain do exhibit a peculiar form of which there will be occa¬ 
sion to speak presently; but they are too few to give character to the book. This 
fact alone is enough to confute the idea that a title was given these Songs 
because of a peculiarity in the structure of the verses. But this is not all; for 
the title, if it is to be explained as Gesenius suggested, would not be distinctive, 
since numerous examples of a structure the same as that in the few verses just 
alluded to, are to be found elsewhere in the Psalter, and in other books of the Old 
Testament. 

Those who uphold the theory have already observed that the structure they 
describe is a characteristic feature of the Song of Deborah (Judges 5) and have 
noted other examples, as e. g. Isa. 17:13 and 26:2 sqq. But there are many other 
poetic passages that conform precisely to the conditions laid down in the defini¬ 
tion. A fitting example is Ps. 29; here repetition for the sake of emphasis is 
noteworthy in the case of the theme HUT ^he wice °f JHVH, which occurs 
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seven times in the eleven verses of the poem; bnt this sort of reiteration is 
altogether unlike that in vs. 1,2: 

iocr tod mrr 1 ? *Dn rjn -tod mrr 1 ? on »o mrr*? on 

Give to JHVH—O ye sons of the mighty l 
Give to JlfVH glory and strength / 

Give to JHVH the glory of his name I 

or that in v. 5: 

pofrn tw jin mn» loan d’hn -op msr 'np 

The voice of JR VE breaks the cedars, 

Yea, JHVH breaks the cedars of Lebanon — 

or in vs. 8 and 10. Here may be seen the construction of which Gesenius took 
note; v. 2 borrows its opening expression from the second hemistich of v. 1, 
which in turn is in part a reproduction of the first hemistich; each half-verse is 
something of an advance over its predecessor, so that the whole has not inaptly 
been compared to a terrace-like ascent in thought. The general form of structure 
of which the above is a special type is, therefore, fitly termed climatic parallelism 

or ascending rhythm .* 

Several varieties of this construction may be distinguished: (1) as in the 
Psalm just quoted, one of the prevailing forms which it assumes consists of the 
repetition of some element of a preceding <rr/*oc or hemistich in combination with 
a fresh expression complementary or descriptive, in the verse or member follow¬ 
ing ;t this is an especial feature in the Song of Deborah, Judges 5: cf. v. 4 b 

1£XM O'OW 01 Win pN 

0*D 1 001 O'W 01 

Earth trembled, and the heavens dropped, 

_ Tea, the clouds dropped water . 

* Cf. 8. R. Driver. Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , New York, 1801, p. 841. 

+ Interesting examples of this construction occur in Assyrian Literature; thus in IV * 1* 
9> sqq. are found these lines: 

munaSSir Sam© u ergitim 8@du munaSSir m&ti 
S0du munaSSir m&ti Sa emuqftSu Saq& 

Sa emuq&Su 6aq& tallaktaSu Saq&t. 

He who rends heaven and earth, the demon who rends the land. 

The demon who rends the land, whose powers are exalted, 

Whose powers are exalted, whose course is on high. 

Also the following passage from the Descent of Istar, IV.* 81,12-15*: 

IStar ana b&b ergit la t&rat ina kaS&dlSa 
ana q6p b&bi amdtu(m) izdkar 

q 0 p m 0 pits bSbka 

pith b&bkama lflruba an&ku 

When Istar arrived at the entrance to the land whence there is no return, 
She addressed the porter: 

O watcher of the waters, open thy gate 1 
Open thy gate that I may come in. 

Cf. likewise the Koran, Sura 96. 

There is also some analogy between this and the so-called concatenary construction in Vedlo 
poetry. This consists of the repetition at the beginning of a stanza of some expression ocour- 
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v. 5 mm uso Ym onn 

Ptne* mP# mrr uso mo nr 

The mountains quaked before JH VH 
Thai Sinai before JHVH , Ood of Israel . 

Cf. also vs. 7 b , 11,13,19, 20-24, 26 b , 27, 30; the same construction is found in Isa. 
20:5,6; Ps. 96:13; 97:6; 98:5; 10:9; 35:10; 135:12; 115:12; Isa. 17:12,13; and 
the poetic fragment Judges 15:16: 

DTnon -non -norm ’rf?3 

cpx wn -norm ’rfa 

With the jaw-bone of an ass—a heap, two heaps — 

With the jaw-bone of an ass 1 smote a thousand men. 

Somewhat analogous to this is the form of expression noticed by Canon 
Driver (. Introduction , p. 122) as one of the peculiarities of the Priests' Code: “A 
statement is first made in general terms, and then partly repeated for the purpose of 
receiving closer limitation or definition;” e. g. Gen. 23:11: Nay, my lord, hear me; 

I give thee the field, and as for the cave in it, t? n»nna *oy on our 1 ? mnm 'p 

1 give it to thee, in the presence of my people I give it to thee ;* cf. the other examples 
he gives {ib. p. 122, n. 7) viz., Gen. 1:27; 6:14; 8:5 ; 9:5; 49:2 b , 30; Ex. 12:4, 8; 
10:10,35; 25:2, 11, 18,19, etc. 

(2) A second variety comprises those cases in which the flow of the sentence 

or verse is interrupted, usually by a vocative, and then in resumption the words 
already spoken are repeated; so in Ps. 89:52: mpl* "pSHX lfllH "ItW 

"jirtro map# isnrr With which thy enemies reproach, JHVH\ with which 

they reproach the footsteps of thy anointed (people); and in Ps. 92:10: run o 

TDif “|’3’N nxr ’3 mm *i’3’N For % enemies, JHVH, For lo, thy 

enemies will perish; also in Ps. 93:3; 94:1,3; 90:7; 113:1; 115:1; 68:25; 77:17 ; 
Isa. 20:15; Ex. 15:16 b ; Ps. 57:8; Jer. 31:21. 

(3) It sometimes happens that a single word or phrase in a verse or hemistich 
is repeated in the one following, where it serves as the basis or point of departure 

for the new thought; e. g. Ps. 25:3: D’-tfon ieo’ ibo’ xb Ps dj 

ring at the dose of the stanza next preoeding; e. g. Rig-Veda 1.88,1. 2. (Cf. Rio-Veda, ilbersetzt 
u. mtt Krttisehen u. erldutemden Anmcrkungen versehen von H. Grassmann, Leipzig, 1877, zwelter 
Thell, 8.88}: 

L Jetzt will ieh Indra’s Heldenthaten singen 
die ersten, die des Blitzes Herr vollbracht hat; 

Br schlug den Draohen, Hess die Wasser strtimen 
und spaltete der Wolkenberge B&uche. 

2 . Br sehlug den Draohen weioher auf dem Berg lag, eto. 

This phenomenon furnishes a means to detect interpolations in the Vedas; if, for example, 
suoh a connection as indicated above exists between stanzas 1 and 8 of a poem, the second 
stanza is presumably an addition inserted by a later hand. I am indebted for the foregoing to 
Professor Bloomfield. 

* Cf. Driver’s remarks in his critical edition of the Hebrew text of Leviticus, p. 28 (ad. 6:14) 
[Part 8 of Haupt's Sacred Books of the Old Testament], 
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Dpn Yea, let none that wait for thee be put to shame; let those be put to shame who lie 
without cause; Ps. 26:7, 8: According to thy kindness do thou remember me, JHVH, 

fllJT mrr jyo 1 ? /or thy goodness ’ sake I Good and upright is 

JHVH; Ps. 61:19; 93:1,2; 94:2,3; 96:13; 9:17,18; 11:4,6; Isa. 9:2; 26:3,4. 

The construction is, as Driver observes, of comparatively rare occurrence and 
all but peculiar to the most elevated style; and it should be added, is one of the 
oldest forms of Hebrew poetry. 

In the so-called Songs of Degrees the following verses illustrate this sort of 
parallelism: under variety No. 1 belong: 120:6,6; 123:3,4; 122:4,6; 126:2,3; 
130:6,7 (corrected text); 124:4,6; 130:6,6 (corrected text); under No. 2 belong: 
124:1,2; 129:1,2; and under No. 3: 122:2,3; 120:6,7; 124:7 ; 130:7,8; 134:2, 3. In 

all 27 verses of 8 Psalms (or, if 121:1,2 and 3,4 are to be included in class No. 3,31 
verses of 9 Psalms) may be considered as examples of this structure; but, as 
remarked by Driver, the examples are in several cases much less forcible and dis¬ 
tinct than those met with in other parts of the Psalter; so especially 121:1 sqq. 
Here, as elsewhere, the construction is confined to two or three verses in a Psalm. 
It is clearly not a characteristic of the booklet as a whole. 

THEORY C. 

THE TITLE A LITURGICAL NOTE. 

That the title may be a liturgical note or direction is one of the possibilities 
which an investigator would naturally take into account, since it is suggested by 
the analogy of other headings which obtain most satisfactory explanation in this 

way ; e. g. the title of Ps. 30, flOfl rDJIl *Vt^ A Song of the Dedication of the 
Temple— alludes, not to an event in the life of David, but to the occasion on which 
in later days the Psalm was publicly recited (cf. Soferim 18:2) viz ., on the anni¬ 
versary of the dedication of the temple by Judas Maccabmus (1 Macc. 4, 62 sqq.); 
cf. rd iyKalvia , John 10:22; Ps. 92, entitled DV 5 ? A Song for the Sab¬ 

bath-day , is an instance (the only one in the Hebrew Psalter,) of a Psalm 
appointed to be used in public worship on a specified day of the week ;* finally, 
directions to the chief-musician are quite frequent. 

Many commentators have therefore offered explanations based on the assump¬ 
tion that the obscure title is of this nature. Rabbi Saadya Gaon, who renders 
the words tasbibdn lillahi biraf'i sauti Praise to Qod with a loud voice, 
conceived of the phrase as referring to the tone of voice in which the Psalms 
should be chanted, apparently supposing that a higher key was intended to be 
used. Of the same opinion were Calvinf and Luther; but the latter adds his own 
idea that the Songs were so named because “ sung in an elevated place, a higher 


* In the LXX. notices similar to this are prefixed to several Songs, viz., Zi ; 88; 48; 98; 94. Cf. 
Driver, Introduction, p. 848, and A. Neubauer, in Studio Biblica, II. (Oxford, 1890), p. 5. 
t Commentarii in llbrum Psalmorum; Amstelodaml, 1687, m M p. 478. 
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choir (hence his translation: Bin Lied im hohem Cftor), by the priests or Levites 
(of whom there were 24 orders), perhaps choir over choir.’ 5 In support of this is 
quoted the passage 2 Chron. 20:19, where it is said that the Levites stood up to 

a very loud voice; but here, as the punctua- 
+ p| directive) is a different word from Ma'Mah. 

Ibn Ezra conjectured that Shir Hamma'*16th may have been the open- 

» 

ing words of a song to the tune of which the Psalms were to be chanted. But if 
such were the case, there would be expected the presence of a preposition before 
the phrase as in other titles which, though many of them are obscure, seem best 
explained as denoting the tune or instrument to be employed; e. g. in Ps. 8:1; 
81:1; 84:1: fVfUr? *7)} to [the tone or music of) the Qitttih; in Ps. 4:1; 6:1: 
with stringed instruments; in Ps. 80:1: finjJ to (&* tone of) “ Lilies , 

a testimony;” cf. 60:1; 45:1; 69:1; in 22:1: *int5^fT to {the tune 

of) “the kind of the morning or at least HVJD 8 ? to the chief musician , would be 
prefixed as in Pss. 57, 58, 59, 75, where the words that follow, nwn bx do not 
destroy —perhaps signify a tune named from the first words of a song* for which 
it was originally composed. 

According to Luther, some explain the Songs as “ Psalms of rising up ” from 
the notion that they were sung at the end of the services, when the congregation 
was dismissed. But M a * * 1 a h does not convey any such idea. 

Another more fanciful supposition (quoted by Clarisse) attributes the title to 
the circumstance that the rendition of the Songs in the services was accompanied 
by the music of a stringed instrument on which the hand of the player ascended 
or descended; while yet another conjecture of Jewish origin makes the phrase a 
compendium for flNO 44 A Song of a hundred holocausts,” i. e. 

sung on the occasion of such an offering. 

THE SONGS OF THE STEFS. 

A Jewish explanation (found in Saadya and evidently formulated at a much 
earlier time), which has some degree of plausibility, is quoted by David Qamchi 
(1155-1235) in his note on Ps. 120.f “ It is said that the Levites repeat them (i. e. 
the Songs) on the fifteen steps in the mountain of the temple between the court 
of Israel and the court of the women, by which they ascend from the court of the 
women to the court of Israel, and they repeat one Song on each step.” Similarly 
GrsBtz thinks the title was conferred for the reason that the Psalms were sung 
on the fifteen steps of the inner court by the Levites in the nights of the Feasts 
of Booths, to heighten the joy at the ceremony of the water-libation ; for the 
express purpose of such use the Songs were collected in one book. This idea 

* Cf. W. R. Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church , 2d ed., p. 209. 
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appears to be based on a passage in the Mishnah, Succah, 5:2 (cf. Middoth 2:5) 
where, in the description of the services during the Feast of Booths, it is said: 
“pious and respectable men danced with torches in their hands and sang 
songs of praise, and the Levites accompanied them with harps and numberless 
instruments of music.* On the fifteen steps, which led down from the court of 
the men to that of the women, corresponding to the fifteen Ma'Moth in the 
Psalms, the Levites stood with instruments of music and sang.” The words, 
“corresponding to the fifteen Ma'M61 h in the Psalms ’’—must, it appears, be 
regarded as a parenthesis, while the words following them resume the interrupted 
narrative. From this parenthesis it would seem that the fifteen steps in the 
temple were thought to have been built to correspond with the fifteen songsf; it 
is neither said nor implied that the Psalms were so named because sung on the 
steps. The Mishnah merely notes a parallelism in number between the Songs 
and the steps, without asserting the employment of the Psalms in the service or 
giving an explanation of the name. But the passage may have given occasion for 
the rise of the idea. The translation of the LXX. $6% r&v avafiaduuv (Vulgate: 
canticum graduum) might be taken as indicating that, at the time this version was 
prepared, the view that the Psalms were “ Songs of the Steps ” was in existence; 
but, on the other hand, it may be urged that the LXX. simply attempted to give 
a literal translation, and had in this case, as in the matter of other titles, no 
clear view of the meaning .t 

The title given in the Targum, NOlilfn (”pDD *?}? "lOKHlO NTt? 
“ The Song which was sung at the rising of the deep ”—has been thought to refer 

to a tradition which is found in the Oemara of the Talmud. In the Talmud 
Jerushalmi, Sanhedrin X., 29a, it is related that when David was digging the 
foundations of the temple, and had dug to a depth of 1500 cubits without reach¬ 
ing the bottom of the abyss, he found a fragment of pottery; he was about to 
remove it, when it warned him to desist, saying that when the earth was shaken 
and broken by the thunder of God's voice on Sinai, it was placed here to restrain 
the deep, which would otherwise submerge the world. David did not heed the 
warning, and immediately the deep threatened to inundate the world. Ahito- 
phel, who stood by, rejoiced, supposing that David would be destroyed, and that 
he would obtain the throne. But, alarmed at a threat of David, he told what 
would obviate the danger. David then commenced to repeat these Songs, one 
Song for each hundred cubits the deep had risen, and the threatened evil was 
averted. Ahitophel, in spite of his timely suggestion, was strangled. 

d mew vnn tdd D’bu m?/? m?j?D nrnrn mpp edh hy • 

. rrvip onoiiti te poiy on 1 ? O'Vnraw 

t Cf. the Apocryphal Gospel of the Birth of Mary , VI. 1: Erant autem circa templum juxta 
quindccim graduum psalmoa quindcdm ascensionis gradus. Now there were about the temple, 
according to the fifteen Songs of the Steps, 15 stairs to ascend. 

t Cf. Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 00. 

*2 
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Svkkdih , 53*, contains a slightly different account, according to which the 
deep first rose, then sank below its normal level, but was restored to its usual 
height when David repeated the Songs. The fabulous character of the story is 
too obvious to require remark. 

Among the many curious theories put forward, it is not surprising that one 
involving mathematics occurs. This is given by Hitzig (after Yenema) who 
thinks that, according to the use of Ma u ldh in the Old Testament, only actual 
steps can be meant; and, taking his cue from the Mishnic passage quoted above, 
he supposes the steps of the temple* are referred to. From Ezek. 40:6,22,26-31, 
34, 37, it is clear that even at the time of the first temple, the ascent to the outer 
court was made by seven steps, and from this to the inner court by eight. It will 
be noticed that Ps. 120 consists of seven verses, Ps. 121 of eight, as though the 
former was meant to serve as an entrance to the outer court, the latter as an 
entrance to the inner. Then there were ten steps leading up (Ezek. 40:49 LXX.) 
to the porch in front of the temple. Now Pss. 120-129 were perhaps all of them 
composed by a single author and formed an independent booklet. Pss. 120 and 
121 might readily receive the title “Song of the Steps” on account of their 
respective lengths; perhaps the writer purposely limited the number of verses 
they should contain and prefixed to them the title. Then a collator applied the 
name to the other Psalms of the group, making each serve as a step; finally a 
second redactor, influenced by the same consideration that procured a name for 
Pss. 120 and 121, extended the use of the title to Pss. 130 sqq. which came imme¬ 
diately after the original group in the Book of Psalms. 

The explanation is ingenious, but arbitrary and artificial. While an author 
might capriciously bestow a title on his work in the way indicated above, yet it 
is improbable. The (author or) authors of these Psalms had more serious matters 
to occupy their attention than the whimsical idea of correspondence between the 
number of the verses and of the steps. And if the first person was so much 
influenced by his knowledge of the construction of the temple as to give a mean¬ 
ingless title to a portion of his work, he would certainly have seen the possibility 
of extending the same title to the remaining portion. 

80NG8 OF THE FEAST-JOURNEYS. 

According to the theory which is now generally accepted, this booklet received 
its name from the fact that the Songs contained in it were employed by com¬ 
panies of pilgrims on their way to the Holy City to keep the great annual feasts. 

* Cf. Hippolytua, Fragmenta in Paalmoa, Migne’s Patrol, 8, Gr„ Vol. 10: irdXiv re avrov elal 

rivet raw avaftadpuv dal, rdv apiOpbv rrevrenaideKa , brroi nal ol avafiaQpoi rov vaov } r&x a 

dijTuwoat rdf avapaouq it epUx^ai ev r(p Ifiddpip Kal oyddip apiBp £ : “ And again, there are also 

certain others called Songs of the Steps, in number fifteen, as was also the number of the steps 
of the temple, and which show thereby, perhaps, that the steps are comprehended within the 
number seven and the number eight.” 
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This was the opinion of Agellins (d. 1608) and Yenema (1697-1787), and the 
majority of more recent writers strongly commend it.* 

Ma'*Uh would then mean feast-journey, a usage of the word which, though 
without example, is possible, since the verb ffjjf is regularly employed in speak¬ 
ing of such ascents to Jerusalem; cf. 1 Kgs. 12:27, 28;t Zech. 14:16; Ps. 122:4. 

The use of Ma &h in Ezra 7:9 of Ezra’s journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, 
taken in connection with the meaning of the verb, seems to justify the usage of 
the noun (1) of any ascent to Jerusalem, then (2) as terminus technicus , of the 
pilgrim-journeys in particular.! This can be maintained however only as a pos¬ 
sibility. The plural M a * • 161 h would then be explained as referring to the three 
great annual feasts! (so Hupfeld). But W. R. Smith (Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church , 1. ed. p. 415, n. 7), adopting the idea (first proposed by Ewald, Didder d. 
AUen Bundes , 1866,1.1, p. 252) that the title could not have been originally pre¬ 
fixed to each Psalm, explained the phrase as a singular not very correctly formed 
from a previous collective title Th* Songs of Ascent . More cor¬ 

rect seems the idea supported by Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter , p. 59 note) that 

nfryon n’tr=nftyorr and is the same idiomatic construction as in 

the phrase rVQKPf JVD ancestral houses. The title thus belongs to the collection.^ 
Since no argument, except that of possibility, can be drawn from the words 
of the title, the necessary proof to establish the theory must be derived from other 
sources. And first, facts are adduced to show that the existence of Songs 
intended for use on the pilgrim-journeys is probable. According to the Law (Ex. 
23:14-17 ; Deut. 16:16), thrice in a year all the males of Israel were required to 
appear before JHYH: at the feasts of unleavened bread, of weeks and of taber¬ 
nacles. It may safely be assumed that pious adherents of the faith, desirous of 
attending these festivals in Jerusalem, would assemble in companies in order to 
make the journey with greater convenience and safety. In view of the analogous 
customs of other peoples,** both Aryan and Semitic, it is not unlikely that the 

* So Herder ( Geist der Hebrttischen Poetic), Ewald, Hengstenberg, Hupfeld, Reuse ( Geschichte 
der Heitigen Schriften alien Test., Braunschweig. 1890,9 410), T. C. Murray (Origin and Growth of 
the Psalms, New York, 1880, pp. 294 sqq.), J. J. S. Perowne (Booh of Psalms, London, 1888, p. 000), 
Cheyne ( Origin of the Psalter, p. 51), W. R. Smith (Old Test, in the Jewish Church London, 1892, p. 
208), E. Kautzsch (Die PsaXmen Uebersetzt, Freiburg i. B., 1893). 

t oStsnm rorp ma D'ro? nnpy 1 ? run oyn nhy dr : if this people go up to offer sock- 

Sces in JHVH's temple in Jerusalem, etc. 

t Or even of the pilgrim-caravans; cf. Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 59. 

9 The idea of Thenlus, who understands by Ma’ *10th the stations, or stopping places along 
the route of ascent, is untenable both because there is no evidence that such stations existed, 
and because D^pDD (of. Ex. 17:1, where this word means station) or DHDJ7D (Isa. 22:19) must 

then have been used. 

* Cf. note + p. 27. 

•* Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter, p. 61) instances the case of the Russian pilgrims in Pales¬ 
tine; T. C. Murray (Origin and Growth of the Psalms, p. 294 sq.) supposes the Jewish feasts were 
not unlike the Greek games and afforded the motive for many literary works that have been 
lost. “Around such gatherings there always grows up a luxuriant ballad poetry, and our col¬ 
lector has gathered from it some of the choicest of those which were connected with their relig¬ 
ious observance.” 
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pilgrims sang songs on the march or around their camp-fires, though the passage* 
(Isa. 30:29; Fs. 42:5) brought forward by Hupfeld and Moll do not establish this t 
since both refer simply to the music of festive processions in the Holy City. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the character of the Psalms themselves. In¬ 
deed, if these fifteen pieces are a compilation of hymns designed for use on the pil¬ 
grimages, or selected as suitable for these occasions, it is reasonable to expect that 
they should give indication of such nature or fitness. This, it is said, they do, 
being eminently fitted for such use by their brevity (except Ps. 132) and the 
nature of their contents, especially the reference to Jerusalem as the religious 
center (122:4; 125:1, 2; 132:13), and the exhortations to unanimity aud fraternal 
feeling which occur again and again.* Moreover some of the Psalms seem to have 
been written expressly for the pilgrims; thus Ps. 121 is regarded as aptly express¬ 
ing the sentiments of a pilgrim as he comes in sight of the mountains of Jeru¬ 
salem :f 

I will lift up mine eyes to the mountains; 

Whence will my help come ? 

My help comes from beside Jehovah 
Who made the heaven and the earth. 

He cannot suffer thy foot to waver, 

He that keeps thee cannot slumber. 

Behold he that keeps Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep— 

While in Ps. 122 is celebrated the joyful entrance of the company through the 
gates of the city: 

I was glad when they said unto me, 

44 Let us go into the house of Jehovah.” 

Our feet stand at last 
Within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

In the opinion of advocates of the theory these two Psalms are distinctive 
in their character and indicate the design of the whole collection. But it is at 
the same time acknowledged that a large number, even most, of the Songs were 
written with reference to definite historical events and had originally nothing to 
do with the feast-journeys. Thus Hupfeld claims but five Songs (120-122,133, 
134) as peculiarly suitable for use on these marches; five others (124,126,128, 
129, 132) he thinks have contents more or less in agreement with what is 

* 

* It was, of course, Important that those associated in these journeys should live at peace 
among themselves, avoiding quarrels and evil speaking; cf. the Koran, Surah II. 183: 

'elhajju asbhura ma'l&mAta faman farada flhinna ’Ifcajja falft rafata 

• * 

ualft jad&la ft *lbajji = “The pilgrimage must be made in the known months: whoever 

o 

therefore purposes to go on pilgrimage therein, let him not know a woman, nor quarrel in the 
pilgrimage.’* The months meant are Shawwal, Dulq&da and Dulhejja. 

t The translations here are taken from Cheyne. 
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demanded, while the remaining five (123,125,127,130, 131) are of a more general 
nature, each having the character of a popular song, such as might well find a 
place in a pilgrim’s song-book. Hengstenberg, who assigns the anonymous pieces 
of the group to the period of restoration after the Exile, thinks allusions to the 
woes of the time would be expected even in Songs intended for the pilgrims.* 
It is possible that pieces originally written with regard to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances and needs of the congregation at some particular time, were afterwards 

used for a purpose wholly different from that which the authors had in mind to 
serve, since on account of their general tone of piety and devotion they were 

appropriate to any religious occasion. And it is conceivable that such Psalms 

might find their way into a collection of pilgrim-songs. But, in order that the 

collection may receive the title, it seems necessary that it should contain Songs 

which demand interpretation as u Songs of feast-journeys,” in number and 

importance sufficient to impart character to the whole. This requirement is not 

met here. 

Out of the five or six Songs, which commentators are accustomed to explain 
as u pilgrim-songs,” four (120, 125,133,134) contain not the slightest allusion to 
r feast-journey, and any attempt to connect them with such an occasion seems 
unnatural and in the case of 120 and 125 is clearly not justified by the contents. 
In like manner, there is no indication that pilgrims were in any way concerned 
with the composition or rendition of 134. Ps. 133— How sweet and pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in complete harmony —may obtain some sort of illustra¬ 
tion in the assembly of co-religionists at Jerusalem, or in the gathering of pil¬ 
grims from various sections around a common festive board; but the language 
suggests rather a reference to fraternal feeling and action in daily life, in all 
matters, domestic, civil and religious. Even Pss. 121 and 122, so often brought 
forward as establishing a firm basis for the theory, do not receive adequate 
explanation when interpreted in this way. The former Psalm was in all proba¬ 
bility written in contemplation of a journey to Jerusalem, while the statement in 
verse 3 of the latter, Our feet stand at last in thy gates , O Jerusalem (Cheyne) 
—suggests an arrival in that city; but reference to a feast-journey is excluded by 
the terms of the description in 121, for the proposed undertaking is an unusual 
one, attended with great danger and even risk of life. In 122, a piece of much 
point and vigor, the theme is personal prosperity to be secured by maintenance 
of the peace and welfare of the city; in brief, the Psalm consists of an earnest 


* This theologian, by an Ingenious hypothesis, attempts to preserve the genuineness of the 
titles of Ps. 122, 124.127,131, 133. These, he supposes, were written by David and Solomon for the 
pilgrims, and were made the basis of a series designed for the same use after the Restoration. 
The post-exilic author added ten Psalms of his own in a studied and artificial manner, so that 
the Psalm of Solomon stands in the middle of the group, with two Psalms of David on either 
aide. The hypothesis is far fetched and unnatural, and flatly opposes the evidence in the Songs. 
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appeal, supported on either side by potent arguments arranged in series so as to 
reach a powerful climax in the personal example of the author; and the position 
of verse 2 (which like verses 1 and 3 suggests a contrast with a past condition of 
affairs directly the opposite of that in the present) is that of a link in the chain of 
argument, introducing one of those elements of the present situation upon which 
the writer desired to lay stress, as it formed a strong reason why his hear era 
should heed his intreaty; an appeal of this nature might be addressed to 
pilgrims, but clearly its most natural and direct application is to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. 

The argument for the theory from the contents of the Psalms is therefore nil. 

Least of all can it be claimed that the contents of this little Psalter exhibit 
an arrangement in series so that, as Agellius thought, the gradual approach of 
the pilgrims to the city and temple is indicated; thus it is said that in Ps. 121 the 
pilgrims see the hills of Zion before them, 122 marks the arrival at the gates of 
the city, while 134 is the address of the pilgrims to the priests in the temple. 
The notion immediately falls to the ground when a general application of it is 
attempted; for what stage of the journey does e. g. 123,124 or 126 mark ? 

THEORY D. 

THE TITLE A HISTORICAL NOTE. 

The theory that this title is an index to the historical events that occasioned 
the composition of the poems, has obtained but two developments. 

1. Songs of Hezekiah . 

While the general opinion of both ancient and modern exegetes has been that 
the historical background of the majority of these Songs is to be found in the 
post-exilic period, there has lately appeared a new work which places it in the 
times of Hezekiah. Abraham Wolfson* (in his Dissertation: The Shadow of the 

Degrees or the Writing of Hezekiah WpffY? Df"QO IN /iVjJflDfT Warsaw* 
1882) finds in the poems allusions to the great events of this monarch’s reign. 
Thus he thinks such passages as 120:5 and 126:4, where distresses are pictured, 
when taken in connection with the representation of Jerusalem as in splendid con¬ 
dition and of the temple-services as conducted with regularity (122:1 sqq.; 134), can 
be explained only of the captivity of the ten tribes; this idea is confirmed by the 
fact that the name Israel alone is used in these Songs, and that the Israelites are 
represented not as having returned, but as crying to God in distress. The lying 
lips and deceitful tongue mentioned in 120:2 aptly describe the cunning means 
employed by the Assyrian general sent by Sennacherib to terrify and seduce the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (2 Kgs. 18:17 sqq.). Wolfson regards these Psalms as 

* Attention has been paid here to this writer’s theory simply because he furnishes a type of 
modern Jewish exegesis. 
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the Songs spoken of in the Song of Hezekiah (Isa. 38:20*), which he considers 

« 

authentic, and thinks they were composed by Hezekiah concerning the captivity 
of Israel; the sign granted to the king as the assurance of recovery from his 
serious illness suggested the title “ Songs of Degrees ” (cf. 2 Kgs. 20:11 and Isa. 
38:8), while the number of years added to his life (2 Kgs. 20:6) corresponds to the 
number of the Psalms. In the composition of these poems the pious monarch 
had in view their use in the services of the temple which he had re-established; 
and Wolf son supposes that they are arranged in order according to their fitness to 
be employed at certain hours of the day: thus 120, which refers to the captivity 
of Israel and the distress of Judah, is the prologue to the collection; 121 is the 
song of the morning; 122 describes the soul’s longing for the house of God; 123 
is a prayer; 128, a song of eating; 130, a prayer at the Mincha-offering; 132, a 
song of public rest; 133, a song of domestic rest; 134, an evening prayer. 

Whatever may be said of the authenticityf of the Song of Hezekiah (Isa. 
38:9 sqq.), the passage Isa. 38:20 offers no foundation on which to rest a theory 
concerning supposed literary productions of this pious king. This passage reads 
thus: ny pa ’nwjm; in the first place means not my songs 

but stringed instruments; the ending ♦-=- is not the pronominal suffix of the first 
person singular, which would hardly be consonant with the plural in pjj and 

but a denominal ending.J The meaning is clear in the note appended to 
the Psalm in Hab. 3:19: »no»ja mao'? To the chief musician , to the accompani¬ 
ment of stringed instruments ; cf. the similar directions to the leader of the choir in 
Pss. 4:1; 6:1; 54:1; 55:1; 67:1; 76:1. pj also does not mean sing , but is the tech¬ 
nical term used of playing on such instruments; cf. e. g. 1 Sam. 16:16; Isa. 23:16; 
Ezek. 33:32; Ps. 33:3; 2 Kgs. 3:15. So that the clause must be rendered: and 
we will play on stringed instruments all our lives . 

That the passage cannot be used to prove that Hezekiah wrote songs is clear. 
But, even admitting that he was a writer, there seems to be no reason sufficient 
to justify assignment of these Psalms to him, or to unknown writers of his time. 

* Cf. the translation in the A. Y.: therefore we wUl sing my Bongs to the stringed instruments. 

t Delitzsch ( Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, Edinburgh 1890) accepts it as 
Hezekiah*s work. So apparently Dillmann, Der Prophet Jesaia, Leipzig, 1890, and von Orelll, 
Die Propheten Jesaia u. Jeremia , Zw. Aufl., Mtinchen, 1891. But CorniU ( Einleitung in d. alt. Test., 
Freiburg, 1891, p. 140) rejects it on the grounds that nothing in the poem characterizes the author 
as a king, or shows that his sickness happened at a great crisis or that his recovery is a pledge 
of better times; and on closer examination it is seen to be not a thanksgiving but a prayer. 
Had it been an authentic Song of Hezekiah it is hard to understand why it was omitted in 
Kings, especially since in this book are found two prayers of Solomon, all the long speeches of 
prophets and even a prayer of Hezekiah. In language and thought it shows a striking similar¬ 
ity to Job and the later Psalms. B. Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia, Gdttingen, 1892, p. 255, on account of 
the language, assigns it to a position among the latest pieces of the Old Testament. 

X Cf. Ewald, Lehrbuch, Gottingen, 1870,1 164, p. 429 n., and B. Stade, Lehrbuch der Hebr. Qram- 
matik, I., Leipzig, 1879,1901a. But Dillmann regards as the pronominal suffix and takes TIPD 
to mean the music and the song it accompanies; so von Orelll; Duhm rejects the suffix as 
superfluous. 
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Wolf son lays great stress on the difficulties that would arise in case the Songs 
are regarded as written to he sung by the Jews on the occasion of the return from 
Babylon in 537; and with reason. But these difficulties are not such as to 
compel the commentator to seek the historical background in the times following 
the exile of Israel (721). On the contrary, when an explanation is attempted on 
that basis, yet greater difficulties present themselves, which can only be met by 
exegesis inconsistent with the plain meaning of the Psalms. 

The writer of Ps. 122 looks back upon a time when the kings of David’s line 
sat on the throne; but there is nothing in the Psalms to indicate that a Judean 
monarch is at present in authority, while from Ps. 125 it seems clear that a for¬ 
eign yoke now rests upon the land; and in 132 the restoration of David’s dynasty 
is made the subject of earnest prayer and solemn promise. It is clear from 
repeated references in the Songs that a great calamity has but recently reached an 
end, and the people are struggling with difficulties that have arisen in part on 
account of a lack of fraternal spirit in some members of the community, as well 
as against the bitter opposition of their neighbors. This picture does not suit 
the time of Hezekiah. 

Wolf son emphasizes the use of the. name Israel in these Psalms. But this 
term, though to be sure sometimes used to denote the people of the ten tribes 
(1 Kgs. 15:31), may mean the true Israel, the church of JHVH (Ps. 73:1), and is 
employed in speaking of the colonists in Judea after the Exile (Ezra 2:59 ; 10:1; 
Neh. 7:61). And while it is true that Israel is represented as in distress (Ps. 130), 
yet two Psalms (124,129) clearly show that this people has recently experienced 
a great deliverance; this was not true of the ten tribes at the time in which Wolf- 
son supposes the Songs were written; he is therefore obliged to interpret 124 and 
129 as referring to the deliverance of Judah, but at the same time, he makes 130 
a prayer of the Israelites in captivity. 

In several cases his interpretation destroys the unity of the Songs. Thus, he 
says that Ps. 120:1-4 tells of the means employed by Sennacherib’s officer to 
induce the people of Jerusalem to yield to the great Assyrian King; but in verse 
5 the subject is totally changed and the scene transferred to the distant lands 
where the ten tribes languish in exile. This sudden change, for which there is no 
preparation whatever in the Psalm, is necessary in order that Wolf son may find 
an explanation, bnt it involves a grave literary fault of which the author of the 
Psalm was certainly not guilty. Similarly in Ps. 126 he thinks that verse 1 is 
spoken by the Israelites in captivity who have heard of the wonderful deliverance 
of Judah in the days of Hezekiah, and who now in verse 4 beseech that a like 
mercy may be granted to them. But logical interpretation demands that the 
speakers of verses 1 and 4 be also those who speak verse 3 and of whose good 
fortune the nations remark (in verse 2); and with this, Wolf son’s labored inter- 
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pretation falls to the ground; for the Israelites had no cause to rejoice at such a 
signal manifestation of divine favor to themselves in the days of Hezekiah. 

Finally, his supposition that the Songs were intended to be used in the 
temple service at certain hours of the day is very fanciful and arbitrary, and 
involves a disregard of the actual purposes of the poems. Ps. 121, for example, 
which he thinks is a song of the morning, contains so little that might in any 
way indicate this, that exegetes who regard these as pilgrim-songs, entitle it “ an 
evening-song of the feast-journeys.” The purpose of Ps. 122 is not to illustrate 
intense longing for the house of God, but to secure peace in the city by an appeal 
to the religious as well as the patriotic feelings of the citizens. 

2. Songs of the Return (from the Exile). 

One of the oldest explanations is that which connects these Psalms with the 
ascent from Babylon to Jerusalem after the close of the Captivity. In the three 
Greek versions of the Old Testament, prepared in the second century after Christ, 
the translations of the title seem to indicate that this idea was present to the 
minds of the translators; thus Aquila and Symmachus render the phrase by 
faiia rig rdf dvap&oeig (in the case of Ps. 120 as though here the Hebrew read: 

121:1), or papa tuv avap&oeuv (in 122, 128, 127,131, 132), which is 
also given by Tbeodotion. But, though avapahu and dvdpaoig are used of the 
ascent from Babylon on the Return,* yet since the terms do not necessarily have 
such a connotation, but might be used of any journey to Jerusalem (cf. Ps. 122:4), 
it would not be just to conclude that these renderings are indubitable evidence 
that the translators interpreted the Psalms as Songs of the Return. But in any 
case the interpretation goes back to the early centuries of the Christian era. It 
first finds definite expression in the notes prefixed to the Psalms in the Syriac 
Version (commonly called the Peshitd ); thus for example the title of Ps. 120 

reads: mniUl ‘j’Ml my tOpDOT NJTOlp NHlTD^n • The 

ftret Song of the Ascent; the people in Babylon pray that they may be set free;” 

Ps. 121 is aptly entitled: nojn mis khvsj jot Njpm 
Vss fDl “ Of the Ascent from Babylon; a prophecy concerning the ascent of 
the people from Babylon.” In like manner notes are prefixed to Pss. 122,123, 
126, 127-133. But in the case df 134 both the title* is wanting and the explana¬ 
tory note does not refer the piece to the time of the Return. 

Of the Greek Fathers, Chrysostom thought the Psalms were so-called (i. e. 
Songs of the Ascents, $61) tuv dvapdoeuv) because they treat of the Ascent from Baby- 

♦ Cf. Ezra IsS: dvapaivovreg = those returning; Ezra 7:9: rr)v avdpaoiv rf)v and papvXovog ; 
Ezra 1:8; 7:6; Neb. 7:5,6,61. 

* It is somewhat surprising thrat the translation of the title differs in the case of the different 

Psalms; thus in Ps. 120: KipDOl KXVDIp in 121: V33 |DT KlpDD |D; in 122, 128, 

125-180,132, 138: KJpDD JD ; In 181: KipDDI (O ; and in 124: KjpDO. It is hard to say to what 

these differences are due. 
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Ion and make mention of the Captivity in that place; though, taken in the mys¬ 
tical sense, they lead to the path of virtue.* Similarly Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrrus (390-451) remarks (Interpretatio in Psalmos , ad Ps. cxix., in Migne’s 
Patrol. 8. Or., Vol. 80) that: “the ascents or steps set forth the ascent of the 
people who had been in captivity, from Babylon.” One Psalm tells of the mis¬ 
fortunes in Babylon, another the good news of the Return, and another the joy 
on the journey; one tells of the wars that took place after the Return, another of 
the building of the temple.”! Also Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 429), the exegete 
nar’ i^oxnv of the Syriac Nestorians, assigns 14! of these Psalms together with 26 
other pieces in the Psalter to the Chaldean period and the Return from Captivity; 
e. g. he makes Ps. 121 refer to the return and the admonition to the people and to 
everyone; 122 was “ spoken in the name of the nobles who returned from Baby¬ 
lon ;” 123 refers to “ the people in Babylon in so far as they in faith supplicated 
deliverance from those who had carried them away.”? 

Of more recent writers who have held similar views may be mentioned Tiling 
( Dissertatio de XV Psalmis graduum ), whose ideas were largely adopted by Rosen- 
miiller; and Ewald (in the first edition of Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, 1835- 
1839). 

While the interpretation of the exegetes mentioned is in many points unsat¬ 
isfactory, especially with regard to the historical references of the individual 
Songs, yet their general idea, that these Psalms were composed in the times of 
the Return and the Restoration, and that to this circumstance they owe their title, 
seems correct. For the meaning which the title must then have is supported 
by the actual language use, and the Songs themselves obtain most natural and 
fitting explanation when referred to this important epoch in the history of Juda- 
ism; so that the theory as to the sense of the phrase Shir Hamma'*16th 
which might reasonably be formed from external considerations, is confirmed 
by the evidence in the little Psalter itself; in the case of no other theory has 
this been found true; here only does possibility become probability. 

* Cf. his words quoted above, p. 6. 

+ A Tj'kovaL fiivroL ai avafidoetc, % ol avapadpol , tov aixpalusrevOivroc Tuaov t%v and pa/ivXovoc 
indvodov * * * 6 fib raf b papvXovi trufupopdc , 6 di rffg hnavddov rd evayyiXia * 6 Si rrfv k ard 
rifv dddv ewftpoobvjfv * dAAof rove fierd T7fv indvodov yeyevrffibovg notefiovf' irepoq tov vaoir 

OtKOdoflfjV. 

t Ps. 120 was spoken, he thought, by David at the time he was pursued by Saul and was 
forced to dwell among strangers. 

I The loss of Theodore’s Commentary on the Psalms (only fragments of the Greek text have 
been preserved ; of. Corderius, Erpositio patrum graecorum in Psalmos, Antwerp, 1643, Tom. I., 
and Migne’s Patrol, s. Or., Vol. 66) has in part been made good by the discovery of a Syriac MS. 
now in the Royal Library in Berlin; the document does not, to be sure, literally reproduce Theo¬ 
dore’s work, yet since in all cases where it is possible to compare it with the Greek fragments, 
it faithfully follows the original, so in all oases where such comparison is impossible it may be 
regarded as a reliable witness to the exegete’s ideas respecting the Psalms. Cf. F. Bsethgen, der 
PKUmcommentar des Theodor von Mopsuestia in Syrischer BearbeUung, in the Zeitsehr. filr AUtcsta - 
mentl. Wissenschaft , V. (1885), pp. 53 sqq. 
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In the first place, that M a' • 14 h may refer to the Ascent from Babylon is 
conceded in view of the fact that the verb rfjtf is regularly employed when allu¬ 
sion is made to this journey; e. g. in Ezra 7:6; 1:3, 5; Neh. 12:1; the participle 

n) is used of those who returned in Ezra 2:1, 59; Neh. 7:5, 6,61; and 
finally the noun itself is employed in speaking of Ezra’s journey (Ezra 7:9). But 
it is objected (by Delitzsch, Hitzig, Hupfeld, Hengstenberg) that the term could 
not be used absolutely in the sense of the Return; some more definite form of 
expression would be necessary, as e. g. ^220 ^ Ascent from Babylon . 

To this it may be replied that, while to the mind of a scholar of to-day 
alone might not suggest the idea of the Ascent from Babylon, yet to the Jews of 
the 5th century B. C. the word describing this important event was no doubt 
invested with a definiteness that precluded the necessity of adding any qualifica¬ 
tion to make clear what was meant, just as the Reformation conveys but one idea 
to us; to them it became the Ma'*l&h. 

Another difficulty presents itself in the plural Ma'Mdth where the singular 
might be expected. This was formerly explained of the several different ascents, 
that of Zerubbabel and his party in 537 and that of Ezra some 80 years later; and 
the title was accordingly rendered a Song of the Ascents , i. e. referring to, or 
employed in these journeys. But H. Ewald (Die Dichter d. Alien Bundes , I., 1, p. 
252), followed by W. R. Smith (Old Test, in the Jewish , Church , 1881, p. 415, note 7> 
and F. Baethgen (Die PsaXmen , p. xx.), supposed that the title was originally the 
heading of the entire book and that, when the little hymnal was incorporated in 
the third great section of the Psalter, the compiler prefixed to each Song the 
name of the collection and at the same time changed the collective designation 

rvbyan V Shir6 Hainma'Mdth into Shir Hamma'Moth so as to 
adapt it to a single Psalm. This is possible, though it would certainly have been 
more natural to append to eaph piece the name of the source whence it was 
taken. But Paul Haupt, accepting the idea of a collective title, first pointed out 
(Hebraic a, II., Jan. 1886, p. 98, n. 2) that the phrase Shir Hamm&'Mdth 
should be rendered the Songs of the Ascent, it being, according to a peculiar con¬ 
struction in Hebrew, the plural of a singular* jYjJfiDfT • The plural of a 
compound idea may be formed in three ways in Hebrew: thus the Song of the As - 
cent=n*?yOn but the Songs of the Ascent may be expressed by jYjJflDfl V 

(plural in nomen repens, which is the normal form), or by flVjJfiDfl (plur. 
by attraction in nomen rectum), or finally by fiVjJflDn "VW (plur. in nomen rectum 
onlyj.f 

_ ✓ 

* W. R. Smith (Article Psalms In the Encyclopedia Britannica , Vol. 20 (1886), p. 82, note 2, and 
Old Test, in the Jewish Church , 1892, p. 203, cf. a Review in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, April, 
1893, p. 178, by K. Marti) and T. K. Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter, p. 69, n. p.) seem to have arrived 
at the same conclusion independently, but both take Ma'M&h as meaning pilgrimage . 

t Other instances of this construction are JV3 families , Num. l:2sq.; JV3 the 

houses of the heights , 2 Kgs. 17:29; D7V3XP IV3 their idol-houses, 1 Sam. 81:9; of. also Judg. 7:26: 
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The title is therefore out of place as the designation of a single Song, and 
names the collection to which these pieces belong. It must have been prefixed 
to the several Psalms of the group at a comparatively late period when the term 
M a' * 161 h was no longer understood. 

As to the Psalms themselves, their contents bear out the above view of their 
origin. It is, however, an old and well-founded objection to one phase of the 
theory, that these could not have been journey-songs used during the Ascent (per¬ 
haps by the singers accompanying the party, cf. Ezra 2:65; Neh. 7:67); for several 
of the pieces, notably Ps. 126, were certainly composed some time after the Return. 
But the application of the title, Songs of the Ascent (or Return; in the nature of 
the case M a * * 1 a h would signify both), need not be so exclusive; Psalms written 
in anticipation of the event, or in description of its successful accomplishment, or 
pieces that relate to the history of the first period subsequent to the Return, might 
all be so entitled. Just as the epoch in Jewish history from 538-432 might be 
fitly called the Era of the Return from the great event which made possible the 
work of restoration, so the poems that belong to this period may appropriately 
bear the name. No title more apt, and at the same time so brief, could be found. 

It is becoming more and more one of the recognized facts in Old Testament 
exegesis that the majority at least of these Psalms were composed during the 
period just mentioned. Several commentators so interpret them; though some 

(as Rosenmiiller, who follows Tiling, Dissertation , p. 87) think it necessary to sup- 

« 

pose that several of the pieces, viz., those attributed to David (122,124,131,133) 
and Solomon (127), are of an earlier date, but were worked over to adapt them to 
the needs of the colony in Jerusalem. Hengstenberg, who is quite certain that 
the anonymous pieces describe the feelings and fortunes of the returned exiles in 
their efforts to restore the city and the temple, claims a pre-exilic origin for the 
Psalms named. 

Now in order that the Songs may bear the title, it is needful simply that in 
their present shape they allude to matters connected with the Return; yet the 
assumption of older forms of the poems is improbable and superfluous. For, in the 
case of these five Songs, the names David and Solomon found in their headings 

cannot be taken as sure evidence of their date, for the LXX. text omits them; 

* 

and this, it is likely, would not have occurred, if they had stood in the Hebrew 
text of which the LXX. is a translation, since this version exhibits a tendency to 
ascribe to David an ever-increasing number of Psalms.* That these names are 

2KT1 BTK1) and the heads of Oreb and Zeeb . (Cf. Gegenius, Hebr. Grammar, 26tb edition, *124, 

2 e.; Mtiller- Robertson, Outlines of Hebrew Syntax , 2 ed., Glasgow, 1883,177). The same phenome¬ 
non also appears in Ethiopio; e. g. as plur. to beta KreStii&n “church” there ooour: ab- 

iftta kr6stil&n, ablftta kr6stllftn&t, beta kr6stiiftnftt (of. A. Dlllmann, QrammatOc 
• * * * • 

d, Aethiopischen Sprachc, Leipzig, 1867, p. 864 sq., where other examples are given). In Assyrian 
also a similar formation Is found: e. g. treasure-house = b 11 nakantu, treasure-houses a 
bit nakamftte, V B. 6, 182sq. (of. F. Delitzsoh, Assyrisehe Orammatik, Berlin, 1889, | 78). 

* Cf. W. B. Smith, Old Test, in the Jewish Church , 1892, p. 96 sq. 
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now found in the Massoretic text is perhaps due to the same tendency. Moreover 
the idea of such authorship does not agree with the contents of the Songs. Thus 
Ps. 122, on account of the clear reference to the temple as existing, and because 
of the allusion to the time when David’s dynasty sat on the throne, must be 
assigned to a date posterior to that of David. No such great disaster followed by 
such a wonderful deliverance as described in 124 took place in the reign of David. 
While it is easy to see why a scribe might assign 127 to Solomon, yet the inter¬ 
pretation that must be given of it if he is the author is comparatively weak and 
unsatisfactory. Ps. 131, which is but a fragment, and Ps. 133 contain little to 
show when they were written, but there is no good reason to make them of 
Davidic origin; and, oji the other hand, a fitting place may readily be found for 
them in the period of restoration after the Exile. 

All great political events call forth poetry. So, too, this period of revival and 
restoration was productive of Psalms; it was not an epoch in which the poetic art 
languished so that writers were content to adapt pieces of an earlier date to the 
needs of the present. Many of the finest poems in the Psalter seem to have been 
composed at this time. 

In the first rank of Songs that belong to the era of the Return and the 
Restoration should be placed Pss. 85 and 66, of which the latter is a thanksgiving 
for release from the Captivity, the former a prayer called forth by the troubles 
experienced in the first years of the colony. The j ubilee of praise at the comple¬ 
tion of the temple (in 516) found expression, it seems, in Ps.‘93, 95-100; Ps. 118 
appears to have been composed for the dedication of this building.* Ps. 110, 
which Cheyne (Origin of the PedUer , p. 24) assigns to the time of Simon Macca¬ 
beus, may have been written by one of the party which supported the claims of 
the Davidic prince Zerubbabel against his rival, the high-priest Joshua, propos¬ 
ing that the prince should unite in himself both regal and sacerdotal f unctions.f 

Quite a number of pieces seem to have been composed in the stirring times 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. Pss. 80 and 51 were probably written shortly before 
Nehemiah came to Jerusalem. The contempt and mockery with which the 
Samaritans and others greeted the purpose of the feeble Jews to rebuild the 
ruined walls is alluded to in Ps. 102. Pss. 22, 69, 32, 35 all describe the distress 
occasioned by the hostile peoples who, in conjunction with disaffected Jews, 
sought to hinder the work. Ps. 31 refers to the frustration of the schemes of San- 
ballat and his confederates. The struggles against false brethren and heathen 
foes are lifewise depicted in Psalms 25,24, 15, 27, 37 and 34. To these pieces 
must also be added Pss. 9, 10, 65, 67, 91, 92, 113, 114, which belong in the 

* Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter , p. 16 sq.) denies this on the ground that “ the exuberant spirit 
of Independence and martial ardour in the Psalm ” does not harmonize with the occasion. But, 
it must be remembered, at that time the Jews did entertain hopes of the speedy downfall of the 
heathen, and of the exaltation of Jerusalem under a Messianic prince. 

t Cf. Haupt, Note on Ptdlm 110, Johns Hopkins University Circulars, July, 1884, p. 110. 
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latter half of the 5th century B. C. A little later come the long poems, Pss. 103, 
105-107, 78, in which the thought that JHVH has been controlling the fortunes 
of Israel is strongly brought out. 

Some of these pieces may have been included in the original group of Songs 
of the Return . 

It now remains to show that each of the fifteen Psalms may be best explained 
with reference to some historical occasion in the early Persian period. Before 
proceeding to this, however, it will be useful to briefly sketch the history of these 
times. 

PART H. 

History of the Exile and the Return. 

In the preparation of the following pages the writer has consulted mainly: 

B. Stade, Oeschichte des VoUces Israel, Berlin, 1887-8. 

R. Kittel, Oeschichte der Hebraer , 2. Halbb&nd, Gotha, 1892. 

E. Meyer, Oeschichte des AUerthums, 1. Band, Stuttgart, 1884. 

J. Wellhausen, lsraelitische u. JUdiscke Oeschichte , Berlin, 1894. 

CHAPTER I. ' 

Josiah’s Reforms and the Downfall of the Nation. 

« 

The year 621 marks the beginning of a new era in the history of Israel. 
Reforms that had long been urged by the prophets were then introduced; but 
what is of greater importance, this work was based, not, as had been previous 
efforts of a similar nature, on the preaching of prophets, but on the requirements 
of a written law which was recognized as embodying the will of JHVH to Israel. 

According to the Book of Kings (II. 22:8 sqq.), while at the commands of 
King Josiah ben Amon (639-608) repairs were being made on the temple, this 
document was discovered in the building by the chief-priest Hilkiah, who gave it 
to Shaphan, the royal officer commissioned to institute the work. Shaphan, in 
making his report, mentioned the discovery and read the book. Josiah, struck by 
the evident contrast between the worship of JHVH as prescribed in the docu¬ 
ment and the existing state of the religion, was at once persuaded that the matter 

« 

demanded serious attention. At the advice of the prophetess Huldah, he called 
a general assembly of the people in which this “ book of the law ” was solemnly 
declared the law of the realm. The new statutes immediately became operative. 
Idolatry was suppressed in Judah; the worship of JHVH was purged from the 
contaminations of heathenism, and the temple at Jerusalem made the only sanc¬ 
tuary in the land by the suppression of all other places of worship. The decline 
of the Assyrian power made it possible for Josiah to extend the reform even 
beyond the limits of Judah to Samaria and the ancient sanctuaries at Bethel. 
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The effects of this change were far-reaching and important. It was an 
attempt to realize the ideal of the prophets: to make Israel the holy people of 
JHVH. But through the means employed the influence of prophecy was mate¬ 
rially weakened. For, if God’s will stands recorded in a written law,' there is 
then no need of new revelations through prophets, but only of executives to see 
that this will is enforced; and this office was naturally occupied by the priests. 
The prophet himself is a false teacher if his words do not agree with the law. 

The customs and affairs of daily life were most deeply affected. Prayer was 

the only religious exercise permitted in dwellings. The killing of an animal was 

no longer in itself an offering; this last could only be made at the temple, and 

considerations of time and expense involved tended to decrease the number of 

visits a man would make to Jerusalem. So offerings became more infrequent 

and were made usually at the times of the feasts as the most convenient seasons. 
_ % 

With the removal of the local sanctuaries it became no longer possible for a per¬ 
son to obtain advice of a priest or to consult the oracle in his own neighborhood; 
difficult cases at law must also be referred to the king and priests at Jerusalem. 
The local feasts gradually ceased after the shrines with which they were con¬ 
nected had been removed; and the three great feasts, Passover, Pentecost and 
Booths, became the great national festivals which should be observed at Jeru¬ 
salem. In a word, this city became the religious, as well as the civil, center of 
the nation. 

These results did not make themselves apparent at once; time was required 
to develop them. In particular, prophecy, whose power was so seriously threat¬ 
ened, stood now at the very summit of its development. Nevertheless, the 
reform prepared the way for the conditions in the centuries following when the 
priests were the leaders of the people. 

Of the events of Josiah’s reign after the reform but little information is 
given. It would seem that internal peace and happiness were consequent upon 
the work he accomplished, a fact which strengthened the confidence of his sub¬ 
jects in him. Further, the conviction fixed itself in the minds of the people that, 
since they were under the protection of JHVH, peace and prosperity were like¬ 
wise secured for the future. This confidence was soon rudely shaken by Josiah’s 
death. 

In the meantime the once mighty Assyrian power had been engaged in a 
struggle for existence. The successors of AsSurbanipal (668-626) had been obliged 
to content themselves solely with defensive warfare, not being able to follow 
up successes when they gained them. The end was nigh. In 608 the combined 
forces of Babylonia and Media laid siege to Nineveh. At this juncture Pharaoh 
Necho (610-594), a son of Psammetichus (672-610), seizing the opportunity to 
appropriate a share in the spoils of the crumbling empire, appeared in Palestine. 
No opposition stayed his progress until Josiah, with foolhardy valor, met him at 
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Megiddo (608), where the unequal strife was quickly terminated by the death of 
the Judean king, whose grief-stricken followers took his lifeless body back to 
Jerusalem. 

This sad and unexpected event filled the hearts of the people with mourning 
and consternation. Josiah, relying on divine help, had taken the field in defence 
of the land which, in conformity with the Book of the Law, he had striven to make 
holy to God; yet disaster had overtaken him. The people naturally compared 
this disheartening failure, in spite of painstaking compliance with the law, with 
the peace and good fortune enjoyed in the days of Manasseh (686-641) and Amon 
(641-639), when the sins now put aside were prevalent. Many drew from this the 

conclusion that JI1VH was powerless to help against the heathen gods, and 

* 

accepted these deities as more potent guardians. But a large number of the 
people, following the teachings of the priests and prophets, saw in the misfortune 
a trial imposed by God, which would be followed by the triumph of his cause, 
and they looked for some yet more signal manifestation of his power than that 
given in the discomfiture of the Assyrians in 701. This opinion, though it might 
have been termed pious, was nevertheless plainly at variance with the signs of 
the times; and it found a brave opponent in the prophet Jeremiah. 

Necho, apparently satisfied with his victory, had continued his march north¬ 
ward. But he still gave heed to the course of affairs in Judah; at the end of 
three months he deposed Jehoahaz (who had been placed on the throne by the 
Judean army) and made his eldest brother, Eliakim (or as Necho named him, 
Jehoiakim), lung (608-597) in his stead; Jehoahaz was taken to Egypt, where he 
died, though, it would seem, not until after the fall of Jerusalem. The tribute 
imposed by Necho was collected by Jehoiakim from the wealthier classes of his 
subjects (2 Kgs. 23:33 sqq.). This inauspicious initial act of his reign was fol¬ 
lowed by others that tended to increase his unpopularity; he seems to have been 
of a despotic temperament and fond of splendor, not the sort of ruler Judah 
needed at this time. 

The opening years of his reign were comparatively quiet after the excitement 
caused by the event of 608 had abated. Confidence in the security of the state 
under JHVH’S protection was again restored by the preaching of numerous 
prophets; and the fall of Assyria strengthened the hope that deliverance from all 
enemies was at haud. But two men at least raised their voices against the 
popular idea. Uriah of Qirjath-Jearim (cf. Jer. 26:20 sqq.), for his bold condem¬ 
nation of Judah’s shortcomings, was sentenced to death, but escaped to Egypt; 
Jehoiakim procured his extradition and carried out the sentence. At one of the 
great feasts, Jeremiah entered the temple and sternly exhorted the people to 
amend their conduct, threatening as the penalty JHVH would inflict for their 
sins, the destruction of the temple and the desolation of the city (Jer. 26). In the 
uproar occasioned by this unwelcome declaration the prophet’s life was endan- 
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gered, but be was rescued by the intervention of royal officers. In spite of threats 
and abuse he did not remain quiet, and in the stormy times that presently came 
on found frequent occasion to reprove and advise his people. 

After the fall of Nineveh (607 or 606), the conqueror, Nabopolassar, sent his 
son Nebuchadressar to wrest from Egypt the territory which this rival for power 
in Western Asia had seized. In the decisive battle fought (604) at Carchemish 
on the Euphrates, Necho was totally routed, and the Syrian states came under 
the dominion of the Chaldeans. 

The fear that Nebuchadressar would now besiege Jerusalem moved the 
authorities to appoint a special fast-day that the misfortune might be averted. 
Jeremiah, unable to be present on this occasion, sent the scribe Baruch to the 
temple with a scroll containing his prophecies (cf. Jer. 36:2 sq.). The royal 
officers, who were assembled at the palace, were informed of the occurrence in 
the temple, and had Baruch brought before them; they were terrified at the 
words he read and, giving him a hint to keep in hiding, reported the matter to 
the king. Jehoiakim in anger cast the scroll into the fire and sought, but in 
vain, to arrest Jeremiah and Baruch. The prophecy which so excited the king 
seemed to have been that relating to the desolation of Judah by the Chaldeans 
(Jer. 1:16; 4:6 sqq.). This anticipation of Jeremiah was not immediately real¬ 
ized; but after several years spent in the vain hope of obtaining complete 
independence, Jehoiakim yielded without attempting resistance (600). 

Egypt, though so quickly driven from Syria, did not give up the hope of 
empire in Western Asia, and now sought to use the states of Palestine in her 
contest with Babylon. Judah, heedless of Jeremiah’s warning, allowed herself 
to be drawn into an alliance, and in 698 Jehoiakim revolted; this ill-advised act 
invited Judah’s ruin (2 Kgs. 24:1 sqq.). 

The king of Egypt was unable to send the promised assistance; the Chaldean 
garrisons, with the help of the Syrian peoples who remained loyal to Babylon, 
prevented any concerted action on the part of the allies and confined Jehoiakim 
to Jerusalem ; so Judah was left alone to face the storm her folly had brought 
on. Nebuchadressar himself came with his army to inflict signal punishment on 
the rebellious nation. But the sudden death of Jehoiakim saved him from the 
Chaldean’s wrath. His son and successor Jehoiachin quickly saw that resistance 
was useless, and closed his brief reign of three months by an unconditional 
surrender. Nebuchadressar now adopted the means employed by the Assyrians 
to break the nation’s power and to secure himself from further trouble in this 
quarter; not only Jehoiachin and his court, but also the flower of Judah’s popu¬ 
lation, together with 1000 artisans, in all at least 8000 men, were deported to 
Babylonia; naturally the families of these captives accompanied them; with 
them also went the priestly prophet Ezekiel. The temple was spoiled of a part 

of its furnishings. The peasants entered into possession of the estates, and 

*8 
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Mattaniah, a younger son of Josiah, was placed on the throne to have authority 
as a vassal of Babylonia under the name of Zedekiah (2 Kgs. 24:8 sqq.). 

This well-meaning but weak and indolent king was not the man for the 
occasion; he lacked the decision and courage which would have made it possible 
for him to have ensured the continuance of Judah’s national existence. Moved 
on the one hand by the wise counsel of Jeremiah, he feared the plottings of those 
unfit and selfish persons whom the social revolution occasioned by the depor¬ 
tation in 697 had elevated to the position of nobles in the land. The worst traits 
that had characterized court-officers in former years appeared in these new 
officials in an aggravated form (cf. Ezek. 22:26,27; 24:6), and acts of violence 
and bloodshed were committed. Soon, too, the old mistake of looking to Egypt 
for help began to be made anew, and it was expected that Babylon would fall as 
Assyria had done. To the people in Jerusalem it seemed that in the disaster of 
697 JHVH had exhausted his wrath and had punished the guilty with captivity; 
in a short time he would turn to his people with salvation, and relieve them from 
the yoke of Babylonian supremacy by destroying the power that had seized the 
anointed king and violated the sanctuary. Jeremiah sternly met this popular 
view with the reply that those left in the land were far worse than their unfor¬ 
tunate fellow-countrymen and must experience further punishment, while out 
of the faithful in Babylonia God would in time to come make to himself a 
people. (Cf. Jer. 24; 29:10 sqq., 16 sqq.). But the voice of the patriot prophet 
was drowned in the chorus of prophets who proclaimed deliverance at hand. 

In Babylonia also the same doctrine became current among the captives, who 
were slow to accustom themselves to their new circumstances and conditions 
and longed to return. To them the wickedness and disorder prevailing in 
Jerusalem were positive proofs that those left in Judah had brought on the 
disaster by their guilt. The feeling engendered by this idea was deepened into 
hate by other thoughts; the aspersion cast on the captives by the people in 
Jerusalem (Ezek. 11:16), who seemed to have a better fortune than their deserts 
warranted, provoked bitter recrimination. Moreover Zedekiah was not regarded 
as the rightful king; the sympathies of the nation in captivity were with the 
unfortunate Jehoiachin; Zedekiah was merely a Babylonian vassal. Ezekiel 
shared these feelings of his companions. Like Jeremiah, he threatened the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem with complete ruin on account of their sins, and com¬ 
forted the exiles with the promise of return to their father-land (Ezek. 11:6 sqq., 
16 sqq.). His prophecy, however, that JHVH would return to Jerusalem only 
to destroy the place, aroused, it seems, anger and even violence, so that he was 
obliged to give up public activity, and retired to Tel-abib on the canal Chebar 
(Ezek. 3:24 sqq.). From this place, by the messages he sent forth through the 
elders who came to visit him (cf. c. 8:1; 14:1; 20:1), he exercised some influence, 
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inconsiderable as compared with that of the prophets who promised the speedy 
fall of Babylonia. 

The state of affairs in Jerusalem rapidly grew worse. Political corruption, 
evidenced by violence and bloodshed, was accompanied by increased defection 
from the worship of JHVH, who had now again, it seemed, “ left his people in 
the lurch ” or else proved his inability to help in time of need. According to 
Ezekiel’s description (c. 22), vice of the worst sort prevailed; and the prophets, 
so far from attempting to check it, in many cases furthered it by their own 
mischievous example (Jer. 29:21 sqq.). Especially did they instill into the minds 
of the people the delusive idea of security and the notion of rebellion against 
Babylonia. This teaching presently yielded fruit in action. 

When Jehoiakim revolted he stood alone; but now a desire for independence 
seized all the states of Palestine. Messengers from Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre 
and Sidon (Jer. 27:3 sqq.) came to Zedekiah and, representing that Babylonia 
must soon fall, asked him to enter into alliance with them. Jeremiah flatly 
contradicted their assertions, and warned Zedekiah and the people not to listen 
to them, as well as to turn a deaf ear to prophets like Hananiah (Jer. 28:1 sqq.), 
who persisted in declaring that the Babylonian yoke would soon be broken. He 
also endeavored to disabuse the minds of the exiles of the fond hope of imme¬ 
diate return, counseling them to settle down quietly and peaceably and to seek 
the good of the place where they were (Jer. 29:1 sqq.). His advice was unfor¬ 
tunately not taken. 

Some time elapsed before the fatal step was made; and when finally in 588 
the outbreak against Babylonia took place only the Ammonites and Tyre were 
in league with Zedekiah. Nebuchadressar seems to have been in no haste to 
suppress the revolt. But in January 587 he appeared with his army before the 
walls of Jerusalem, and constructed siege-works about the city (2 Kgs. 25:1). 
This event filled the hearts of the people with terror. Fearful lest in some way 
they had offended God, they sought to make atonement; and king and people, at 
the instance of Jeremiah, in accord with a solemn agreement freed all their slaves 
of Jewish birth (Jer. 34:8 sqq.). The defence of the city was stubbornly main¬ 
tained, so that the siege was protracted to an unexpected length. 

In February or March the wished-for help from Egypt appeared; Hophrah 
(or Apries, 589-570) invaded Palestine. To meet and crush this foe Nebuchad¬ 
ressar was obliged to temporarily raise the siege. The wildest enthusiasm then 
pervaded the city; in the excess of foolish exultation and arrogant pride, the 
people forced their recently liberated slaves back into servitude. This unj ust act 
called forth words of indignant remonstrance from Jeremiah, who declared the 
city would soon be taken and the inhabitants suffer a fearful fate (Jer. 34:13 sqq.). 
In similar stem language he replied to a deputation of priests sent by Zedekiah 
to inquire whether JHVH would interpose with a miracle to save Jerusalem; 
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JHVH, said he, will deliver the city to the Chaldeans; continued resistance 
invites death, submission will save your lives (Jer. 37 and 21). The royal officers, 
incensed at these words, arrested the prophet as he was on his way to his native 
village of Anathoth and thrust him in prison. His words soon obtained ful¬ 
fillment. 

Nebuchadressar routed* the Egyptians and returned to the siege. The lines 
of investment were drawn closer and closer around the doomed city. The 
courage of the garrison began to fail; famine and pestilence did their deadly 
work. Finally on the 9th of July, 686, the enemy made a breach in the walls 
through which the soldiers entered, killing and committing outrages. The 
Idumeans and other tribes accompanying the Chaldeans stole the treasures and 
desecrated the temple. Zedekiah with the energy of despair sought to escape; 
he succeeded in passing the lines of the foe, and hastened toward the Jordan, but 
was overtaken in the plains of Jericho. His troops dispersed through the 
country; and he was taken to Nebuchadressar to answer for his offence. After 
witnessing the execution of his sons he was blinded ancl carried in chains to 
Babylon (2 Kgs. 25:3 sqq.; Jer. 39:2sqq.). ' 

For the space of a month the city was given up to plunder and violence; 
then Nebuzaradan, chief of Nebuchadressar’s body-guard, came to inflict the 
penalty prescribed by the conqueror. The city and temple were burned; the 
remaining temple-treasures were carried off to Babylon. Those nobles who had 
taken a prominent part in the rebellion, together with 60 men of the common 
people, were taken to Riblah and executed. The greater portion of the people 
were transported to Babylon ; only the very poorest were allowed to remain, and 
the land was portioned out to them (2 Kgs. 25:8 sqq.). 

Out of the wretched fragments of the once important nation the Chaldeans 
tried to organize a small state. Gedaliah ben Ahiqam ben Shaphan, a member 
of the party which had opposed the revolt, was appointed governor with Mizpah 
as bis capitol. He endeavored to restore peace in the land and to induce the 
scattered fragments of Zedekiah’s army, which were carrying on a sort of 
guerrilla warfare, to submit to Babylonia. But his efforts to form a state were 
unsuccessful, though the soldiers were persuaded to settle down to works of peace, 
and the fugitives, who had taken refuge in neighboring countries, returned. 
The jealousy of Ba‘alis, king of Ammon, was aroused; and he found a ready 
tool in a Davidic prince, Ishmael, who for private reasons was willing to murder 
Gedaliah. Warning was given the governor, but it was unheeded. Two months 
after the destruction of Jerusalem Ishmael came to Mizpah with ten companions 
and was hospitably entertained. But during the meal he killed Gedaliah; the 
soldiers in the town were also slain (2 Kgs. 25:22 sqq.). Two days later eighty 

* Acoording to Josephus, Ant . X. 7:3, Hophrah was defeated in battle, but from Jer. 87:7 It 
appears that he fled in fear, not daring to engage the foe. 
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men, on their way to visit the ruined temple at Jerusalem, were invited into 
Mizpah by Ishmael, and all but ten, who gave ransom, were treacherously 
murdered (Jer. 41:4 sqq.). Ishmael then fled toward Ammon, taking with him 
as prisoners the people of Mizpah. News of these events quickly spread; and in 
the valley of Gibeon Ishmael was overtaken by Johanan at the head of a large 
force. The captives, among whom was Jeremiah* were rescued but the murderer 
escaped. Fear of Nebuchadressar’s vengeance now moved Johan an’a party to 
flee to Egypt. Jeremiah, whose advice was asked, strongly urged them to remain 
in Judah ; but his words were unheeded, and they went, taking him with them 
(Jer. 41:108qq.; 42; 48:1 sqq.)* 

The colony in Egypt was already a large one, and the social and literary 
surroundings were favorable. But vice was prevalent, and Jeremiah’s voice was 
soon raised to denounce the idolatry of his people (c. 44). Again his efforts 
were unavailing. The exiles refused to hearken to the commands of J1IVH, and 
thus lost all that would have assured to them a part in the promised recon¬ 
struction in Jerusalem. The larger part of the colony soon perished; some few 
persons, among them Baruch, went to Babylonia. 

With this exodus to Egypt, the nation of Judah passed out of existence. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Exile. 

The Exile was such more in name than in nature. The people were trans¬ 
ported to Babylonia, not separately, but in families, and were able to preserve 
their family and tribal formations in their new homes. Moreover they formed, 
to be sure with certain limitations, a national unit, managing their affairs in 
accord with their own law, and thus preserving their national customs. The fate 
of Judah differs from that which Samaria suffered in 721 (2 Kgs. 17:6 sqq.), in 
that the deportation was not confined to the inhabitants of the capital city, as 
indeed it might have been had not Nebuchadressar’s patience been too sorely 
tried. The punishment inflicted in 597 was repeated again and again; and the 
population of the country was yet further reduced by emigration, “ so that finally 
Babylonia was the country in which sojourned not only the best, but also the 
most compact and most numerous part of the nation, while the parts sojourning 
outside of Babylonia represented only fragments which were no longer able to 
exercise an influence on the further development of the people.”f 

Nor may the residence of the people of Judah in Babylonia be called a 
captivity. Jehoiachin and Zedekiah were imprisoned, as well as perhaps other 
prominent offenders. But great freedom was allowed the mass of the people. 

* At the fall of Jerusalem he was captured and taken to Ram ah, but was set at liberty, 
whereupon he Joined Gedallah In Mizpah (Jer. 40:1 sqq.). 
t Stade, OeschichU Volkes Israel , II., 5. 
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They were obliged to settle in specified places in and around Babylon; yet they 
could devote themselves at pleasure to the acquisition of property, a privilege of 
which not a few made good use; agriculture seems to have been the favorite 
occupation. The people were free to visit one another, and a lively correspond¬ 
ence was carried on with their relations and friends in other lands. 

Contact with the high type of civilization and culture which then distin¬ 
guished Babylonia could not but have a considerable effect on the strangers. 
Here was nurtured and developed, if not bom, that instinct and aptness for 
trade which has so markedly characterized the Jew since his residence in this 
great center of commerce. Babylonian literature, art and science, as well as 
Babylonian religion, attracted attention and were studied. The influence of 
Babylonian religious customs* upon the Jewish ritual forms an interesting theme 
which is only beginning to be investigated and discussed. It is a question in the 
minds of scholars whether some of the Hebrew Psalm-writers have not borrowed 
phraseology from the Babylonian penitential hymns.f. 

These favorable conditions of life were offset by the forced lapse of religious 
customs that had become closely interwoven with the affairs of every-day life. 
Sacrifices could be offered to JHVH only in his land and in his temple. The 

j 

feasts also could not be kept. In brief, those rites with the practice of which the 
holiness of the nation was inseparably connected had to be omitted, so that 
Israel stood before the nations in a state of impurity under the wrath of God. 
Hence arose a feeling of sadness and oppression, and an intense longing for the 
father-land. 

Attempts were made to practice these rites. Some persons even resumed the 
ancient custom of worshipping images of JHVH, and Ezekiel found it necessary 
to reprove them (cf. c. 20:30 sqq., 39). Many allowed themselves to be drawn away 
to idolatry. 

The fall of Jerusalem shook most violently the religious faith of the exiles. 
It was hard to reconcile the facts with the idea of God’s righteousness and 
power. How could a man put confidence in a deity who had thus suffered his 
city to be captured and his temple to be destroyed ? It was right that, as the 
prophets had threatened, punishment should overtake the guilty; but also, if 
God is just, forgiveness should be granted to the penitent. But now it seemed 
that, in this catastrophe following so closely on the reforms of Josiah, the 
righteous had suffered, though the guilty Manasseh and his subjects had enjoyed 
good fortune. It did not help matters to say that an inheritance of guilt rested 


* Cf. Prof. Haupt's remarks In his paper on the Origin of the Pentateuch , Am. Or. Soc. Proe ., 
May, 1894, p. olii., Note *. 

t Cf. Prof. Francis Brown’s paper in the Presbyterian Review , Jan., 1888, pp. 68-88 (Vol. IX., 
No. XXXIII.: The Religions Poetry of Babylonia . Prof. Delitzsoh has announced a paper on 
that subj eot. 
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on the present generation for which the penalty must be paid (cf. Ezek. 18; Jer. 
31:29 sq.). So that there could be no wonder if some lost faith in JHYH. 

But at the same time the great national disaster was a confirmation of 
prophecy, and a vindication of God’s righteousness. For two centuries the 
prophets had been declaring this would come to pass on account of the sins of 
the people; and now that it had happened all opposition to the claims of the 

prophets was silenced. If the very temple itself had been involved in ruin, it 

♦ 

was but an indication that JHYH abhorred what was done in it. Those who 
still clung to their faith in JHYH were compelled to recognize that the judgment 
which the prophets made of the past was correct, and that only in accord with 
the ideas advanced by prophecy could the way to a better future be prepared. 
This acceptance of prophetic views was the first step toward the formation of 
Judaism. 

In this new movement the leader was Ezekiel, the spiritual father of the 
exiles, who, it appears, began again to preach publicly after the fall of Jerusalem; 

to his influence may be ascribed the renunciation of the ideas which had pre- 

# 

vailed in the past, and the confident anticipation of a time to come when Israel 
would again stand in favor with God. Through his preaching the idea gradually 
won acceptance that JHYH, though he had been justly incensed at the con¬ 
stant rebellion of Israel, was nevertheless inclined to mercy; for he takes no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but desires that by repentance and fulfill¬ 
ment of the requirements of his law the guilty offenders shall obtain life. Out 
of free grace God is ready to establish forever the covenant which he made with 
Israel in her youth (c. 16), and which was so shamefully broken by her. He will 
lead his people through the desert to the place he has chosen, and will purge out 
from among them all the rebellious and disobedient (c. 20:35 sqq.). 

The partial fulfillment of prophecies aroused expectation that the remaining 
predictions would also be verified; and the people looked for the dawn of the 
Messianic time. This hope was strengthened by Ezekiel. JHYH, he declares, 
will take his sheep away from the shepherds who have abused their charge, and 
will pasture them on the mountains and in the valleys of Canaan, carefully tend¬ 
ing them himself. By his wise arrangement of the internal affairs of the flock, 
the invidious class distinctions will no longer produce mischief; the common 
people will no longer be oppressed by the nobles. A son of David will act as 
shepherd t. e. prince), to lead the flock under the guidance of God. The 

Edomites and other heathen tribes who entered into possession of parts of Judah 
when the captivity occurred, will be destroyed, and the land will be thickly 
settled with the people of Israel. It may be true that Judah was broken and 
scattered, that the people as a whole is dead; the fragments existing in Babylonia 
may be like the dried bones of a corpse, so that nothing short of a new creation 
will answer the needs of the case. But JHYH will clothe these dried bones 
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with flesh and sinews, and fill them with fresh life and energy. The whole house 
of Israel will be revived; Judah and Ephraim will form one people under a 
king of David’s line with JHVH as their God. As the last element in this plan 
of the Restoration, the prophet shows the people how to avoid incurring God’s 
wrath in the future and how to perform the duty set before them, to maintain 
themselves the holy people of a holy God (c. 34-37). 

Jeremiah had declared the temple should fall since it might become a cause 
of superstition (c. 7:11 sqq.). But with Ezekiel the house of JHVli is the 
center of the religious life of the people. He makes most careful provision, 
however, that from it and from the immediate neighborhood should be removed 
everything impure or profane, everything that might stain the purity of the 
place or offend the eye of God. Only the priests of Zadok’s family could 
approach the altar; the other priests, since they had made themselves impure by 
officiating at the high-places, were deprived of the right of offering sacrifices, 
and became Levites, the servants of the priests of Jerusalem (c. 44). 

The land of Palestine was to undergo a wonderful change to prepare it for 
the reception of the twelve tribes (c. 47). This and kindred ideas of Ezekiel 
with regard to the Messianic time was frequently repeated by post-exilic writers. 
The prince who was to stand at the head of the re-organized community would 
not have the functions or characteristics of former rulers. He would not be the 
supreme judge, since the Law, explained by the priests, decided in every case. 
Nor would he lead the armies of Israel; for in the Messianic time Israel 
would live in peace under the protection of JHVH. But he would retain the 
duty of maintaining the rites of the temple; and the people would not suffer 
from unjust exactions at his bands (c. 45:7 sqq.). 

In this time JHVH would dwell among his people; and all that might 
pollute the sanctuary or the people must be avoided. Further, the rites would 
serve the purpose of preserving the sanctity of Israel and the temple, and of 
atoning for any profanation that might inadvertently be incurred. Offerings in 
atonement for the sins of individuals had been made from very remote times, 
but now sacrifices for the sins of the whole people were definitely prescribed. 

After Israel had for some time enjoyed the blessings of this happy period, 
the nations would make a general attack on the holy land and the new Jerusalem, 
only to meet, however, a crushing defeat. For JHVH would annihilate them, 
and thus remove the reproach cast on his name by the heathen who, pointing to 

t 

the disaster of 586, alleged that he was unable to defend his people (c. 38; 39 ; 
cf. C. 25—32). 

To be sure, many of Ezekiel’s expectations were not realized. But his work 
was fruitful. The influence of his ideas is plainly seen in the subsequent legis¬ 
lation promulgated by Ezra. Out of his theology sprang the thoughts which 
caused and controlled the development of Judaism. 
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The first half of the Exile, though fraught with much that was of importance 
for the future of the people, seems to have been comparatively uneventful. In 
570 Ezekiel’s activity ceased, but the work he had begun appears to have been 
carried on by his disciples. 

The conditions of the exiles from 570 to 540 appear to have remained the 
same. The historical books of the Old Testament give no direct information 
concerning the period. But at this time, it is thought, there took place a 
redaction of the historical works then existing on lines consistent with the view 
of the past entertained by the Deuteronomist* and Ezekiel. The Exile was a 
period of reflection. The prophetic writings had obtained favor and inspired 


interest because 


these 


writings, of the Book of the Law and Ezekiel, thinking men in Israel had come 
to regard the fall of the state as the penalty for ignoring God’s word; and they 
looked upon the past as a time of constant transgression of the law and of 
continual rebellion against God, which had terminated naturally in national 
ruin. They now looked forward to the time when, with the wisdom begotten 
of experience and the safeguards provided for the future, they would dwell in 


harmony 


God’s requirements in the land of their 


About 


middle of the century there began a commotion among the nations of Western 
Asia that seemed to promise the realization of this hope. 

Nebuchadressar’s long reign came to a close in 561, and Evil-Merodach 
ascended the throne. Jehoiachin, who had been in chains for 85 years, was 
now released and received kinder treatment than was accorded his fellow-pris¬ 
oners (2 Kgs. 25:27 sqq.). Evil-Merodach, on account of his injustice and 
debauchery, fell a victim to a conspiracy headed by Neriglissar, a son-in-law 
of Nebuchadressar, who now seized the kingdom. Upon his death in 556, his 
son, because of his youth and bad traits of character, was murdered by the 
nobles, who placed one of their number, Nabonidus, on the throne. This last 

A 

king of Babylon reigned from 555 to 539. In the opening years of his reign, 
Gyrus, king of Anshan, a small province in the mountains east of Susa, extended 
his dominion over Persia, and ultimately (in 549) succeeded in taking the capital 
of Media. The allies of the Medes, alarmed at this unexpected event, deter¬ 
mined to take the field against Cyrus. But in the struggle Croesus of Lydia 
was left alone; for Babylonia afforded little assistance, while Egypt and Sparta 
came to his aid too late. Cyrus quickly defeated the Lydian troops in spite of 
their brave resistance, and captured Sardis in 546. Greece stood in awe of the 
conqueror, and the Greek colonies in Asia Minor were allowed to fall into his 
hands. Cyrus now busied himself with establishing his rule over the newly 


* The author (or authors) of the Book of the Law discovered in 881; so designated because 
his work seems to have consisted of what now forms the body of Deuteronomy, i. e., roughly 
speaking, ohs. 6-26 and 28. 
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acquired territory, that he might presently be free to attack Babylonia. Naboni- 
dus employed the time thus given him in rebuilding and strengthening his 
fortresses. 

While the Jews in Babylonia watched the course of events with anxious 
longing, yet few of them perhaps expected what would be the final outcome of 
the strife, nor the important bearing it would have on their destiny. This was 
first proclaimed to them by the great prophet of the Exile, whom it has become 
customary to designate as the Deutero-Isaiah. 

This messenger came, not as the pre-exilic prophet with a condemnation of 
sin and a call to repentance, but with an unique message of comfort and hope. 
The dawn of salvation, he declares, is at hand; God will again receive his 
people into favor and lead them back to Jerusalem. The victorious Cyrus is 
the instrument which JHVH has created to accomplish this gracious purpose, 
and the successes which have crowned the Persian monarch’s efforts are but 
proofs that God’s power is with him, working to bring about fulfillment of the 
prophecies concerning Israel’s future (Isa. 40:1 sqq.; 45:1 sqq.). 

These thoughts the prophet grounds on his view of the history of the nation, 
in which he recognizes that JHVH’s hand has been determining the destiny of 
his people. 

Moreover JHVH, recognized as the God of prophecy and of history, becomes 
to him the only God, he who created and maintains the world. Every movement 
in the world that suggests superhuman power must be traced back to Israel’s 
God. With this view of the Deity, the Deutero-Isaiah formed a new foundation 
for the religious faith. Who could think it impossible that such a Being should 
overthrow the mighty Babylonian Empire and restore Israel in Jerusalem ? 
Fresh courage was thus given to the timid and the voice of doubt was silenced 
(Isa. 40:12 sqq.). The skepticism of those whose hope of release had so long 
been fruitless was confuted by the same argument (c. 40:27 sqq.). JHVH had 
supported Israel in the weakness of infancy and would now support him in old 
age. 

Again, if this omnipotent and omniscient Creator has chosen and cared for 
Israel, it has been done in order that Israel’s history might bring the nations to 
know and reverence JHVH. The chosen people must preach to all nations just 
as the prophets have preached to Israel. There appears in the work of the 
Deutero-Isaiah, as nowhere else in the Old Testament, a broad and exalted 
conception of the part Israel, the “ servant of God,” should play in the world 
(Isa. 42:1-6.). 

The intended salvation will be brought about first because, as Jeremiah once 
prophesied (c. 16:18), Jerusalem has received double punishment for all her sins 
(Isa. 40:2); but also, as Ezekiel had said, the honor of God’s name was at stake 
and for his own sake JHVH will restore Israel (Isa. 48:9 sqq.). 
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Israel will return to Palestine through the desert, with JHVH at the head 
of his people, as when he brought them out of Egypt. Miracles will be done in 
order to prepare the way. A wonderful change will take place in the appearance 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. On account of the worship of JHVH Israel 
will be honored and served by the nations. But the uncircumcised and unclean . 
will not again enter Zion; another conquest by the heathen need not be feared. 
While Ezekiel would carefully separate the chosen people from the defiling 
contact of the heathen, Deutero-Isaiah conceived that all liability to injury from 
such a source would be removed, for the nations would unite with Israel in a 
kingdom of God; Zion would become a house of prayer for all peoples. It is 
noticeable that the prophet makes no provision for an earthly king; JHVH is 
Israel’s king (Isa. 41:21). 

It would s4em that the prophet addressed his comforting assurances to a 
despondent people, the continued failure of whose hopes had made them unwil¬ 
ling to repose confidence in new promises. But as time passed on and events 
began to confirm his words, another extreme of feeling was reached and, in lively 
expectation of deliverance, some impatiently sought to hasten the glad day by 
their own good works; so that he had to preach in the style of the earlier 
prophets against such mistaken behavior (Isa. 58). 

But some not only believed in the possibility of the Return, but were even 
inquiring how the affairs of the new community should be regulated. The 
prophet sought to quiet the apprehensions of the eunuchs in particular (Isa. 
56:lsqq.), who feared that they would be excluded from the congregation (cf. Dt. 23). 

The progress of events speedily proved the correctness of the prophet’s 
interpretation of the signs of the times. After the subjugation of Asia Minor, 
Gyrus turned his attention to Babylonia. His approach was welcomed by the 
Jews, who saw in him the warrior of the Lord who had come to destroy their 
enemy. Cyrus had no difficulty in overthrowing Nabonidus. It seems not 
unlikely that a large party, among others priests* whom Nabonidus had offended, 
were ready to act in the interest of the invader. Sippara was taken, and 
Nabonidus fled to Borsippa, where he was captured. The gates of Babylon 
were opened to the Persian army by the inhabitants. Four months later (Nov. 
538) Cyrus himself entered the city. But the expectations of the Jews that a 
terrible punishment would now be inflicted on the Babylonians were disap¬ 
pointed ; the conqueror contented himself with ensuring his authority by placing 
a Persian garrison in the place. 

The liberal policy adopted by Cyrus secured for the Jews the boon they 
craved; he permitted them to return, and favored and helped them in the work 
of reconstruction. In doing this he was moved, not by reverence for JHVH, but 

* Cf. the remarks of Dr. J. Dyneley Prlnoe in his dissertation on Merit merit Tektl UpharHn , 
Baltimore, 1808, p. 54. 
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by political considerations. By establishing in a remote quarter of his domain a 
commonwealth which owed its existence to his power, and was dependent on him 
for its continuance, he thought to strengthen his empire, since this people, by 
reason of community of interests, should act in his favor. There was no reason 
to fear that they would revolt; but rather it was to be expected that they would 
remain faithful in order to have protection against their enemies on all sides. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Return and the Restoration. 

4 

Concerning the events of the period of the Return and the Restoration very 
meagre information has been handed down; and the existing fragments of 
historical works that seem to have contained the records, now unfortunately lost, 
are so disposed in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah that it is difficult to obtain a 
reasonably correct view of the times. It is here impossible to enter into a dis¬ 
cussion of all the critical questions that arise; it must suffice to state what 
appear to be the best attested results of historical investigation. The Return 
began probably in 537. In this first detachment of colonists were representatives 
of perhaps most of the families that had been carried into exile; but the inclina¬ 
tion to return was by no means universal. Many found their social and political 
circumstances in Babylonia very satisfactory, and were naturally unwilling to 
leave their property* and try their fortunes in Palestine; and, however great 
were the hopes that had clustered about the Return, some persons did not care to 
take part personally in the beginnings of the new community, though they gave 
contributions to help on the work. But it is a mistake to suppose that those who 
remained in Babylonia composed the unbelieving and recreant elements of the 
people; such, to be sure, were among them. That as a class they were not 
indifferent to the welfare of the colony is shown by the large gifts which a little 
later were sent up to the temple. The time soon came when religion was at a 
lower ebb in Judea than in Babylonia; and it was only through the Law enforced 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, representatives of the more orthodox people in Babylonia, 
that the colony was at length made a Jewish community. 

Sheshbazzar, a Persian officer,t was commissioned to superintend the coloni¬ 
zation of the Jews in Palestine, and, it would seem, to act as governor of the 

* Cf. Josephus, Antiquities , XI., 1, 3. 

+ So Stade ; it is unlikely that one of the Jews would be entrusted with the task of estab¬ 
lishing the community, since it demanded a man with greater authority and a greater knowledge 
of affairs than such a person would possess ; the questions arising between the colonists and 
the residents of Palestine as well as the necessary transactions with the Persian court would 
also be handled best by an experienced Persico Babylonian official. Wellhausen, however, 
Israelitsche u. Jild. Oesehiehte , 1884, p. 120, note 2, thinks it more probable that Sheshbazzar and 
Zerubbabel were identical; Tattenal might very well call by the former name (Ezra 6:16) the 
person elsewhere called by the latter; moreover the Persian Empire was at first favorably 
disposed to the colony, then afterwards became distrustful; so that it is more likely that 
Zerubbabel would have been appointed governor at the start than at a later date. 
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new community (cf. Ezra 1:8.11). There also stood at the head of the returning 
party a council of twelve men, who controlled the internal affairs of the colony 
(Neh. 7:7; cf. Ezra 2:2). Prominent members of this council were Zerubbabel, 
grandson of the unfortunate Jehoiachin, and Joshua, grandson of the priest 
Seraiah, whom Nebuchadressar had executed at Riblah (Ezra 8:2; 1 Ch. 3:17 sqq.; 
5:40 sq.; 2 Kgs. 25:18); both of these men played a conspicuous part in later 
events, as will presently be seen. 

In the arrangements for the Restoration it was provided by a decree of Cyrus 
that the temple should be built in a prescribed form and size (Ezra 1:2sq.; 6:3 
sqq.), the expense to be met by a special contribution from the royal treasury. 
The golden and silver vessels that had been brought to Babylon were also 
returned. 

The colonists were in number about 50,000; the numbers of the various classes 
are set down in the list (Neh. 7:66 sqq.) as 42,360 citizens, 7,337 slaves and 245 
singers. The party seems to have arrived in Jerusalem in 537. They settled in 
and around the city, for the most part within the limits of the districts that had 
belonged to the kingdom of Judah. Some have supposed that room was made 
for them by driving out the Edomites who were occupying portions of the terri¬ 
tory ; this is not clear. It would appear, however, from the great number of 
mixed marriages that called forth the action of Ezra and Nehemiah later on, 
that though the new community exhibited a tendency to exclusivism, never¬ 
theless remnants of the old Israelite population were not only living in close 
proximity to the province, but were even allowed to dwell among the new 
settlers. 

In spite of the representations of the Chronicler, the building of the temple 
does not seem to have been one of the first works attempted. The assertion that 
Sbeshbazzar laid the foundation (Ezra 6:16) stands in direct opposition to the 
definite statement of the prophet Haggai (2:18) that the foundation was laid on 
the 24th day of the ninth month (i. e. at the end) of the year 520, and that up to 
this time the house of JHVH had lain in ruins. Both Haggai and Zechariah 
know nothing of a hindrance put in the way of the work by the Samaritans, but 
make the indifference and self-seeking spirit of the Jews responsible for the 
delay. Moreover, had Cyrus or Cambyses, at the instance of the Samaritans, 
given a decree that the work should cease, this document would certainly have 
been found, together with the edict authorizing the construction of the temple, 
when search was made in the archives by Darius (Ezra 5 and 6). That the 
building was authorized by a royal decree is no argument to prove that the work 
was commenced in 527 or 526. It is nothing wonderful if, in an empire so large 
and so loosely connected as was the Persian Empire at that time, all orders from 
the court are not carried out at once by the local authorities. Then, too, there 
were many duties that seemed to demand the immediate attention of the colonists; 
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they were occupied with the work of providing for the shelter and welfare of 
their families in the new places of abode, and thus found occasion to put off 
execution of the royal decree until a more convenient time, and regarded the 
command as a permission of which they might avail themselves when an oppor¬ 
tunity offered itself. 

According to the words of Haggai (2:14), the only provision made for public 
worship was the erection of an altar on the site of the temple. With this the 
most pressing necessity was met, since here the regular and special offerings 
could be made. Sheshbazzar contented himself with making a contribution to 
the temple-treasury and furnishing some garments for the priests. Thus the 
burden of the expense fell on the people. There was another reason why more 
was not done at the start; the circumstances of the colony appear to have been 
very unfavorable. In addition to the difficulties attending settlement in the new 
country, repeated failures of crops disheartened the people. 

The period from 536 to 520 was devoted to the work of establishing the com¬ 
munity and settling the land; but there exists no information as to the course of 
events. In this interval Zerubbabel was appointed governor of Judah, and Joshua 
attained to the dignity of high-priest. The former obtained his position perhaps 
on account of his energy and ability. But how Joshua came to be made high- 
priest, or indeed why the office was instituted, cannot be determined. It did not 
exist before the Exile, though at the temple in Jerusalem there must have been a 
chief-priest. Deuteronomy knows nothing pf it; and even Ezekiel in his plan of 
the new temple makes no provision for it; he declares that a prince shall take the 
place formerly held by the king. Perhaps because the governor was a foreigner, 
or in any case a Persian officer, the desire to have also a purely national head led 
to the establishment of this new office. Perhaps also Joshua was chosen to give 
special distinction to the family of Zadok, which alone, according to Ezekiel, 
should possess the right to the priesthood. 

In this period several changes took place in the Persian Empire which had an 
important bearing on the condition of affairs in the colony in 520. In the year 
529 Cyrus fell in battle with the Massagetse. His son Cambyses then took up the 
work he had so successfully carried on, and added Egypt to the already extensive 
Persian domain. But while he was endeavoring to extend his conquest yet fur¬ 
ther, he was recalled by the report of a sedition that had broken out at home. 
Before starting out on his expedition to the southwest, Cambyses had secretly 
murdered his brother Bardes (the Smerdis of the Greeks) to make sure his own 
seat on the throne. During his absence the Magi an Gomates impersonated the 
murdered Bardes, whose death had not as yet become generally known, and seized 
the throne. As Cambyses was hastily returning, news of Bardes’ success reached 
him in Syria, whereupon he committed suicide (522). But the reign of the 
Pseudo-Smerdis was brief; a conspiracy was formed against him by seven promi- 
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nent Persian noblemen, headed by Darius Hystaspis, a member of the Aehseme- 
nian family. Bardes was murdered, and Darius became king (521). But his 
accession was the signal for revolts that shook the empire to its foundations. 
Only the western provinces continued to render obedience, perhaps with the hope 
that without effort on their part the government would be overthrown, when they 
would obtain their freedom. 

In this expectation the colonists took a lively interest. The commotion 
among the nations seemed to indicate the approach of the Messianic time, when 
the prophecies would be fulfilled, as they had already been fulfilled in part by the 
Return from Babylon. These hopes were naturally connected with Zerubbabel, 
the descendant of David, and the Jews soon began to regard him as the Messianic 
prince, now uncrowned, but whose glory would soon become manifest. Public 
interest was thus concentrated in him; and, as he had been appointed governor, 
he now became the leader of the congregation and his influence excelled that of 
his associates in the council of twelve. 

The prophets Haggai and Zechariah seized this opportunity, when the minds of 
the people were strongly moved with anticipations of coming happiness and glory, 
to urge the congregation to undertake the building of the temple and thus to ful¬ 
fill a necessary condition, without which the better future would never dawn 
(Ezra 5:1). 

On the first of Elul in the second year of Darius (Aug. 520) Haggai addressed 
Zerubbabel and Joshua together with the assembled people, and explained the 
reason of the misfortunes and bad harvests which had hitherto repaid the efforts 
of the fanners. It was a mistake, he said, to wait for a more favorable time to 
erect the temple. The reverse would be the more reasonable procedure; for, as 
soon as they concerned themselves less with efforts to provide themselves with 
luxuries and paneled residences and turned their attention to the erection of 
JHVH’s house, then their situation would change for the better. For the 
drought and the small harvests were the consequences of their neglect of the tem¬ 
ple (Hag. 1:1 sqq.). 

The religious zeal excited by this sermon bore fruit in a resolution to com¬ 
mence the work, which was actually begun on the 24th of the same month (Hag. 
1:12sqq.). Some time was occupied in removing the debris and preparing the site. 
In the meantime the thoughts of the people naturally reverted to the time when 
the former temple had stood here in all its magnificence; in comparison with this 
building the proposed structure seemed small and mean, and a spirit of despond¬ 
ency seized the congregation. Therefore on the 21st of the seventh month 
(beginning of Oct.), at the feast of Booths, Haggai delivered a second address of 
encouragement and exhortation, promising the assistance of JHVH in such 
measure that the present circumstances would undergo a complete change; a 
mighty revolution would occur among the nations, and the most valuable tre&s- 
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urea of the world would be brought to Jerusalem; thus, though the beginnings 
might be comparatively unpromising, in the end the glory of the second temple 
would exceed that of the first (Hag. 2:1 sqq.). 

In the eighth month (Oct.-Nov. 520) the prophet Zechariah came before the 
people, and reminded them of the lesson taught by history; God had been very 
angry with their fathers, and hence the fate of those who had provoked his dis¬ 
pleasure, and hence also the present condition of the congregation. But JHVH 
is now ready to favor Israel, if Israel will meet his requirements. Therefore let 
all take heed lest they make the fatal mistake which condemned the former gen¬ 
erations ; hearken to the prophets, for, though these speakers were not always 
highly esteemed, yet God’s word, which they spoke, did abide, and the punish¬ 
ments threatened did come. In view of this let the congregation be diligent in 
the service of God (Zech. 1:1 sqq.). 

On the 24th of the ninth month (Dec. 520) the ceremonies attending the 
laying of the foundation-stone took place. Haggai now reminded the congrega¬ 
tion of the urgency of the work. By an illustration (Hag. 2:11 sqq.) he showed 
that the temporary altar erected in 536 could not sanctify the congregation; the 
people were not in close touch with religious life; worldly interests prevailed, 
and, unless the temple was rebuilt, Israel would remain unclean. But, seeing 
that the work was commenced, he reiterated his comforting assurance, declaring 
that from this day on a change would take place in Israel’s fortunes; though 
blasting and mildew had ruined the crops in past years, now God’s blessing 
would ensure abundance. He also designated Zerubbabel as the Messianic prince 
whom JHVH had chosen, and promised the swift overthrow of the heathen. 

If, however, strong persuasion was brought to bear upon the congregation 
from within, there were not wanting enemies without who sought to prevent 
the work. Tattenai, satrap of the province west of the Euphrates, in company 
with other Persian officers, came to Jerusalem and inquired by what authority 
the building was being erected, and who had undertaken the enterprise. He 
communicated the information given him to Darius, stating that on a visit to 
Jerusalem he had found work on a temple proceeding very rapidly, and that the 

builders claimed the permission of Cyrus, whose special officer, Sheshbazzar, had 

■* 

laid the foundation years before,* and since that time the house had been in the 

* This assertion seems at variance with the statements of Haggai and Zechariah, according 
to which Zerubbabel laid the foundation in 520. But it must be remembered that it would have 
been very unfortunate for the Jews if the imprepslon had been made that they were acting 
arbitrarily; hence they represented that the work now being carried on so vigorously was the 
continuation of what had been begun under royal authority, and had now been in progress 10 
years. Sheshbazzar may have begun to remove the debris ; he may even have laid a founda¬ 
tion, but since ho was a heathen, while on the one hand it might be convenient to use the fact 
in defense against inquisitive officials, yet, on the other, the work was not done at all unless 
done by a member of Israel. The lapse of 16 years made the undertaking seem something 
entirely new, and the repetition of the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone might seem 
eminently proper. There is thus no necessary opposition between Ezra 5:16 and Hag. 2:18. 
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course of erection, but was not yet finished. He suggested to the king that this 
claim be examined and that instructions be forwarded. 

Darius instituted search among the archives and there was found at Ecba- 
tana a copy of the edict of Cyrus referred to above. Thereupon the king ordered 
Tattenai not only to put no hindrance in the way of the Jews, but also to assist 
them with money from the tribute of the province as well as with gifts and 
materials for sacrifices (of. Ezra 5 and 6). 

That Darius found it politic to favor the Jews is very probable when we 
consider his circumstances in the opening years of his reign. But that the com¬ 
mand given in his letter to Tattenai was not literally carried out seems also quite 
certain. 

If the idea that Israel stood under the wrath of God had oppressed the 
spirits of the people before the erection of the temple was begun, and if at the 
start despondency was very prevalent, as the work progressed the state of feeling 
gradually changed, and presently the most enthusiastic expectations began to be 
entertained. The illusions growing out of the Messianic hopes, which were now 

confirmed by the commotions in the Persian Empire, were no doubt in great 

$ 

measure the occasion of the large contributions freely made to the temple-fund, 
not only by the colonists, but also by the Jews in Babylonia. 

These ideas were nourished by the preaching of the prophets. It has 
already been shown that Haggai viewed the erection of the temple as the fulfill¬ 
ment of a condition that would secure JHVH’s blessing and the advent of the 
Messianic time. But yet more definitely does the same thought appear in Zech- 
ariah, that this work, through which a part of the old prophecies has been 
fulfilled, is to be taken as an evidence that the beginning of the Messianic 
kingdom is at hand. It is an indication that JHVH will overthrow the heathen 
whom he used as instruments to punish Judah, but who had overstepped the 
bounds of requirements and inflicted sorer punishment than was intended 
(Zech. 1:15). The horns (i. e. the powers) that oppressed Judah and Jerusalem 
will be cast to the ground (cf. 2:1 sqq.), JHVH’s wrath will be visited on the 
land of the north (i, e. the Babylonian-Persian Empiie) until his will is accom¬ 
plished (cf. 6:8 sqq.). He will make the oppressors of his people become a prey 
to those who now serve them, i. e. they will be servants of Israel. The execution 
of this judgment will shortly take place; therefore the prophet urges the Jews 
who still remain in Babylonia to return at once (cf. 2:10), in order that they may 
not be involved in the catastrophe that will overwhelm the north. Moreover, 
though now the population of Jerusalem is small, presently so great will be the 
number of men and cattle in the place that the limits may not be circumscribed 
by walls; this lack of protecting fortifications will nevertheless not be felt, for 
JHVH will be a wall of fire around Jerusalem, and will dwell in the temple 
(cf. 2:8, 9). 
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But is there not still resting on the congregation some unexpiated guilt 
which might prevent the fulfillment of these hopes ? If so, responded Zechariah, 
then JHYH himself will remove the hindering cause. In a vision the prophet 
saw Joshua standing before God, with Satan as accuser; the high-priest was 
clothed with filthy garments, symbolizing the impurities resting upon him.* 
JHVH reproved Satan, but commanded that Joshua should be clothed in spotless 
garments. The high-priest was then informed that his guilt had been removed 
from him, and the continuance of his priesthood was promised on condition that 
he should avoid the sins of the past. lie thus becomes a symbol that all guilt 
has been purged away; and the re-establishment of the priesthood is made a 
guarantee that the Messiah will come (c. 3). In another vision Zechariah saw 
a large scroll inscribed with curses, which flew over the land discovering and 
cutting off sinners, thus betokening that in the future the curse for guilt would 
of itself light on the guilty (c. 5:1 sqq.). Even the very conception of sin was 
removed from the land; the prophet saw a leaden ephah-measure into which was 
cast a woman who symbolized the wickedness of Israel; the whole was swiftly 
borne by two winged figures to the land of Shinar, where it was to be placed 
(c. 5:5 sqq.). 

From all places whither they had been dispersed the Jews would return to 
Palestine, which would become a most fruitful land (c. 8:7,8). Like the Deutero- 
Isaiah, Zechariah expected that the new temple would attract all the nations of 
the earth, who would come to the Holy Land and become JHVH’s servants 
(c. 8:20 sqq.). 

With such promises the two prophets encouraged the Jews to diligently 
prosecute the work on the temple; but to the governor Zerubbabel a special 
reward was offered. He, it was said, would overcome the difficulties of the 
undertaking, not by might, but through the influence of JHVH's spirit (cf. 
4:6, 7). When at length it had come to a successful completion, he would be 
installed as the Messianic king. So thoroughly convinced of this was Zechariah 
that in a symbolic way he crowned the prince king of the congregation. He 
received the command (cf. 6:9 sqq.) to take a part of the gold and silver that had 
been contributed by the Babylonian Jews and to make two crowns; these should 
be placed, one on the head of Zerubbabel, the other on the high-priest Joshua,t 
while the prophet said to them : Behold the man i chose name is the Sprout; and 
under him wiU it sprout forth , and he will build the temple of JHVH . Tea , he will 
build the temple of JHVH , and bear the glory , sitting and ruling on his throne, while 
Joshua wiU be priest at his right hand and the counsel of peace will be between them. 

* Joshua seems to have done somethin? which, In the opinion of the people, rendered him 
unworthy of his high office. 

+ From the fact that two crowns are mentioned and from the last words of the passage: 
between them both (v. 13)—it appears that in the original text two names, not one, must have 
stood. That v. 13a must refer to Zerubbabel is clear from c. 4:9. The LXX text in v. 13 seems 
to have preserved the original reading 1 J'D' bp instead of 1KD3 bp on hie throne. 
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Thus Zechariah thought the dynasty of David would again come into power, 
and the dominion of the heathen would cease as Haggai had predicted. 

But on the completion of the temple these expectations were not realized. 
Zerubbabel did not become king; and it would appear that no member of the 
family of David was again appointed governor. If the Persian government 
became aware of the ideas the Jews held concerning Zerubbabel, it is no wonder 
that it did not appoint a relative as his successor; experience in other quarters 
must have been a sufficient warning against entrusting authority to the descend¬ 
ants of national dynasties. Also in the congregation the idea of attempting to 
restore the throne of David became gradually less prominent, and the tendency 
to exalt the position of the high-priest became more pronounced, though by slow 
degrees; for in Nehemiah’s time the direction of affairs was still in the hands 
of the civil authorities. 

The temple was finished on the 23d of Adar*, in the sixth year of Darius 

* 

(Apr. 516), and the occasion was celebrated with services of joy and thanksgiving. 
It seems clear that the structure was not built according to the prescriptions of 
Ezekiel, in the effort to separate the clergy from the laity. 

The fact that the ideals held before the congregation by the prophets were 
not realized threatened two dangers: either the efforts of the people to reach 
these ideals would be relaxed altogether, or else they would be diverted from 
their high aim to things tainted with worldliness and heathenism. 

The circumstances of the community remained much the same after 516 as 

4 

they had been before. The expected progress had not been attained. Palestine 
continued to be a land which yielded but a poor return for the labor expended, 
and drought and locusts played havoc wi th the crops. Some few persons suc¬ 
ceeded in advancing to a state of prosperity; these were, for the most part, 
descendants of noble families, and from them were chosen the officers of the 

community. Some priests also, whose support was assured by the service of the 

* 

temple, became prosperous; and between them and the nobles intimate relations 
were naturally formed. It was more to the interest of this new aristocracy to 
maintain its wealth and high position than to give attention to the ideals of the 
prophets. Similarity in social standing and in interests brought them into close 
relations with the rich and noble families living in the neighborhood, and ties 
of connection began to be made by intermarriage as well as by business inter¬ 
course. 

This course of action, to be sure, met the spiritual needs of these neighbors. 
They were in great part descendants of the Israelite population of the land, and 
revered JHVH as their father’s God, and had come in some measure under the 

* According to the Aramaic document in Ezra 6:15, on the third day. But the statement in 
3 Ezra 7:5 seems the correct one, sinoe it would have been easy to leave out the number 30, but 
its Insertion is improbable. 
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influence of prophetic teaching and the Reform of Josiah. Individuals of their 
number were permitted to participate in the service of the temple, not perhaps 
altogether because of the rich gifts they might make, but because in this way the 
congregation was strengthened. It may have seemed to some pious and well- 
meaning Jews that by this addition of strangers God would bring about the 
fulfillment of the propecies concerning the Messianic time, when Ephraim would 
unite with Judah and the temple be a house of prayer for all nations. Appeal 
might be made to the Law to justify the act, for Deuteronomy takes a very 
kindly attitude toward strangers, excluding only Ammonites and Moabites from 
the congregation (Dt. 23:8 sqq.)* 

But the plan of Ezekiel, that the new Israel should maintain itself as a 
sharply distinct community, holy to JHVH and obeying with scrupulous exact¬ 
ness the commands of JHVH, was disordered by the introduction of this idea. 
These neighbors had not been concerned in the punishment of the Exile; and 
therefore bad not been brought under the influences which had created the 
Jewish Church; on the contrary, the old Israelite character was still manifest in 
them, and their reception into the congregation was calculated to work mischief. 

The feelings of many Jews had already, doubtless, been embittered by the 
fact that these neighbors, who had not experienced the woes of the Exile, enjoyed 
a greater degree of prosperity than the congregation which had received the 
promise that its good fortune would provoke the envy of the world. And the 
only comfort left, the fact of being a member of the congregation of JHVH, an 
heir of the promises, was removed when these men were allowed to participate in 
the same blessings. 

Not only did worldliness begin to creep in from without; a spirit of care¬ 
lessness and indifference seized many of the Jews themselves. What profit was 
there in heeding God's commands, if the temporal rewards promised were not 
obtained ? Of other than earthly blessings they bad scarcely an idea; their hope 
of these had been disappointed, and they therefore sought them in another way. 
So there reappeared the old sinful tendency to fraud and deceit in every-day 
affairs, to immorality and kindred misdeeds. The mischief became more wide¬ 
spread; for the idea presently developed that JHVH was not a holy God, since 
he did not punish these sins. Then, too, it seemed useless to pay the heavy 
taxes to the temple and the priests when there was no indication that JHVH 
cared for Israel. No zeal, therefore, was displayed in satisfying the claims of 

J HVH; inferior animals were presented as offerings or none at all. The fear of 

* 

offending the holiness of God was gone. 

Even the priests became infected with the same spirit and performed their 
duties with laxity and reluctance, while they shut their eyes to the shortcomings 
of the laity. 
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Thus came the danger that the same conditions against which the prophets 
in former years directed their utterances would again present themselves. This 
danger was aggravated, not only by the admission of non-Jewish neighbors to 
the temple, but also by the practice of contracting marriages with the daughters 
of these people. The leading classes, and notably the priests, in the effort to 
make sure their own influence, had set a bad example which the lower classes 
quickly followed; and soon there was no family, not even that of the high-priest, 
that was not implicated. 

A reaction, however, presently set in. The more conservative elements drew 
together and opposed the deplorable movement. These men soon formed the 
conclusion that the final judgment of JHVH was at hand, when he would destroy 
all the sinners and usher in the Messianic time. They themselves were confident 
that their names were written in JHVH’S book of remembrance, so that they 
would be kept safe when the terrible judgment came. Israel was now so sinful 
that another punishment similar to the Exile would be required to remove the 
guilty offenders. 

Out of the circle of these men one individual rises to prominence on account 
of his personal efforts to bring Israel to repentance. His literary work, originally 
anonymous, may be conveniently referred to under the traditional designation 
Ihe Prophecy of Malachi. This prophet reminds the discontented congregation of 
the love of God manifested both in the remote past and in the recent restoration 
of Jerusalem, and seeks to recall the Jews to a sense of their obligation to honor 
God as a son honors his father (c. 1:2 sqq.). By Israel’s defection from the 
service of God the holiness of JIIVH has been desecrated; the present condition 
of the temple service is altogether intolerable, and it would be better if there 
were no service at all; for God has no real pleasure in ceremonial observances, 
which are of value only as they secure spiritual service (c. 1:6 sqq.). 

Already in Malachi’s time the judgment of the past history of Israel which 
had prevailed during the Exile had undergone a considerable change. The facts 
connected with the Return and the Restoration occasioned considerations which 
showed that the present was yet more miserable than the past; those who lived 
in pre-exilic times had enjoyed things now looked for in vain. Thus gradually 
developed the idea of the u good old time,” until finally a representation of the 
past was formed according to which the former time possessed all the ideals of 
the present and was free from all its disadvantages. Malachi could even use the 
example of the ancestors in order to shame the unworthy descendants (c. 2:5 sqq.). 

With special emphasis does Malachi treat the ideal of Israel’s holiness. 
Against this a grave offense has been committed in the matter of marriage with 
persons outside of the community (c. 2:10 sqq.). JHVH’S sanctuary has been 
profaned thereby because the strange wife has part in the service of her husband. 
The iniquity of divorce is also dwelt upon; it involves, says Malachi, the 
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violation of a covenant made in JHVH’S presence (c. 2:13 sq.); the cry of the 
divorced wife makes Israel’s service displeasing in God’s sight. 

Two possibilities now lie before Israel. If the present course of sin be per¬ 
sisted in, then a stem judgment will inevitably ensue. JHVH sends his messen¬ 
ger before him to prepare the way. Unexpectedly he will come to his temple; 
and who will be able to stand the scrutiny of his searching examination ? The 
priests will be called to account, and a swift judgment will be meted out to those 
who have offended against God’s laws. But if Israel will repent and perform the 
deeds of the Law, God stands ready to turn in mercy and bestow untold blessings 
(c. 3:10 sqq.). 

In other words, there is no way out of the woes of the present situation other 
than that marked out by Ezekiel: by a strict observance of God’s requirements 
Israel must prove itself the holy people of JHVH, and sharply distinguish itself 
from other peoples in the land; the colony is too weak to absorb these and would 
run a serious risk of being assimilated by them; to meet this danger internal 
strength must first be developed. The congregation must become aware of the 
obligations which the holiness of God lays upon it, and resolve to perform its 
religious duties; the opposition between Israel and the heathen must be empha¬ 
sized, and in nothing was this opposition so clearly expressed as in the daily reli¬ 
gious services. There was needed, then, something that would hold the people to 
the unfaltering observance of these rites. To accomplish this end there could be 
found no more efficient means than a law, complete and conclusive, that answered 
all questions concerning these rites, and that would govern the congregation in 
all its relations. The publication of such a law is the next important event to be 
chronicled. 

The efforts of Malachi and his companions were perhaps temporarily success¬ 
ful. In the beginning of Xerxes’ reign (485-465) disagreements seem to have 
arisen between the colonists and their neighbors (Ezra 4:6). The events of the 
time might have appeared to justify those who urged that Israel should prepare 
for the day of the Lord by giving strict heed to his ordinances. Premonitions of 
the downfall of the Persian Empire were to be seen: the Greeks had checked the 
movement of the Empire toward the west at Marathon; Egypt had revolted and 
had to be subdued. But nothing definite can be said as to the progress of events 
in the colony at this time. If any quarrels arose between the Jews and their 
neighbors they were in all probability ended by victory for the non-Jews, who in 
wealth and culture had an advantage over the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

The state of affairs in Babylonia during this time was totally different. The 
Jews there had kept up a lively correspondence with their friends and relatives in 
Palestine, and were well informed of the progress of events there. When news 
of the loose religious life of the colonists reached them, they took the side of 
Malachi’s party; for zeal in obeying JHVH’s ordinances and in seeking his honor 
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was more pronounced among them than in Palestine; and the temptations to 
which the colonists were subjected did not assail the Jews in Babylonia, who were 
in the enjoyment of more favorable circumstances. The ideal of Ezekiel, to form 
a community practicing the rites in purity and holiness, was still clearly before 
their eyes. Nor had they been discouraged by the failure of the first attempt, but 
were disposed to renew the effort. 

The influence of Ezekiers teachings had inspired a lively activity in the study 
of the traditional law. The leisure enjoyed by the priests in Babylonia favored 
this. The danger that a knowledge of the usages and practices in the pre-exilic 
temple worship would be lost now that such worship was impossible, was obviated 
by the codification and extension of the laws and ordinances formerly in force on 
the basis of the legislation of Ezekiel. It seemed to some that this new code 
would prove effective in introducing needed reforms in the colony and in prevent¬ 
ing defection in the future. 

A fitting opportunity for an attempt to reorganize the Jewish Church on the 
lines marked out in this code soon presented itself. Ezra, a priest and a zealous 
student of the law, was ready to undertake the work, and petitioned the Persian 
government to grant him the necessary authority. Artaxerxes Longimanus (465- 
424) and his council readily fell in with the plan, which, it seemed, might render 
the authority of Persia in Palestine more secure. There was reason why causes 
of disquiet in that quarter should be removed and the interests of the leaders 
of the community united with those of the Empire; for an epidemic of revolt 
had again broken out, and it was wise policy to use all possible means to prevent 
its spread. 

By the decree of Artaxerxes permission was given that all Jews who felt so 
disposed might accompany Ezra, who was commissioned to investigate affairs in 
Palestine, and to arrange all things in accord with the law in his possession. He 
was entrusted with gifts made by the king and his advisers for the temple, and 
authorized to collect money among the Jews in Babylonia in order to obtain 
means to make the offerings prescribed in the law. He was also empowered to 
draw on the treasurer of the province west of the Euphrates for money to defray 
the necessary expenses of the temple-service. In the future no tax should be 
imposed on those who served in the temple in any capacity. Ezra was also given 
full power to appoint judges over the Jews and to enforce the requirements of the 
law, punishing those who disobeyed with fines, imprisonment or death (cf. Ezra 7). 

Ezra’s commission conferred on him very great authority. But the question 
remained whether, in case the Jews did not submit willingly to his legislation, the 
Persian officers in the province would afford him assistance; and this was improb¬ 
able. The most influential persons in the community favored the claims of the 
non-Jews because related to them by marriage. These strangers who were thus 
connected with the Jewish nobles were on good terms with the Persian officers; 
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in fact some of them were Persian officers. So that Ezra had to rely mainly on 
the strength of his cause and the support of those who espoused his views. 

On the first of Nisan, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes (458), those who had 
resolved to accompany Ezra assembled at “the stream that runs to Ahava”* 
(Ezra 8:15). The company was composed of two families of priests, one Davidic 
family and relatives of twelve families of the laity; in all 1368 men. No Levites 
were present; so Ezra sent a deputation to request Iddo, a chief in a place called 
Casiphia, that the matter might be remedied. In this way three families of 
Levites, in all 38 men, were persuaded to join the party. Two hundred and 
twenty descendants of the temple-slaves also accompanied them (Ezra 8:15 sqq.). 

Before starting out on the long journey Ezra held a service of fasting and 
prayer, in which God was entreated to give help and protection. For Ezra had 
made representations to the king concerning JHVH’s power to preserve those 
who serve him, and he was therefore ashamed to ask for an armed escort. The 
presence of soldiers with the company was the more needful because the gold and 
silver that was being taken up to Jerusalem might excite the cupidity of robbers. 
These valuable articles were given into the care of twelve priests and twelve 
Levites, who were made responsible for them. On the twelfth of Nisan (Apr. 
458) the march was begun, and on the first of the fifth month (Ab, i. e. Aug.) Jeru¬ 
salem was reached (Ezra 7:9; 8:31). On the fourth day after the arrival, the sil¬ 
ver and gold was weighed in the temple and found intact. Sacrifices were offered 
in token of gratitude for the success of the undertaking. The orders of the king 
were communicated to the Persian officials. 

Ezra at once began his chosen work; and the practice of intermarriage with 
the non-Jewish people of the land first claimed his attention (Ezra 9). He seems 
to have had no idea of tbe extent to which this had been carried, so that when, 
shortly after his arrival, several prominent men came to him while he was in the 
temple, and informed him that such alliances were very common and that nobles 
and priests were especially implicated, he was greatly grieved and astonished, and 
sat in a posture of sadness until the hour of the evening sacrifice, while the pious 
members of the congregation gathered around him. Meanwhile he had been 
resolving upon a plan of action, which he now put into operation. At the evening 
sacrifice he arose and, falling on his knees, in the words of a prayer represented 
to the people their sinful condition: with shame he confessed that Israeli sins 
had been increasing from the times of the fathers to this day; the nation was 
destroyed on account of iniquity, and the consequences of guilt still rested on the 
people, for they were under heathen rule; but God had recently shown mercy in 
moving the Kings of Persia to permit the Restoration; yet Israel, heedless of 
punishments and ungrateful for mercies, had disregarded God’s express prohibi- 

* Probably some canal emptying into the Euphrates. 
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tion of intermarriage with the heathen; JHYH is righteous, his promises have 
been fulfilled; but Israel is guilty and worthy of condemnation (Ezra 9:6 sqq.). 

This prayer had a powerful effect. The assembly in the temple had increased 
in numbers while Ezra was on his knees. When he had ceased speaking, 
Shechaniah, of the family of Elam, confessed in behalf of the multitude that 
Israel had sinned; but nevertheless there was still hope, if only the people would 
enter into a covenant with God to dismiss the foreign wives with their children; 
he urged Ezra to take charge of the matter and promised cooperation. Ezra at 
once arose and, taking advantage of the favorable disposition of the people, made 
all present swear to do the thing proposed (Ezra 10:1 sqq.). 

But it would appear that a storm of opposition very quickly arose against 
the plan, which, if carried out would inevitably engender hatred, disunion and 
misfortune. For not until about four months later, on the 17th of the ninth 
month (cf. Ezra 10:9) was the call for an assembly at Jerusalem issued with the 
threat that he who failed to appear would be excommunicated and suffer the 
loss of his property. Accordingly on the 20th all the people assembled in the 
open space near the temple, in fear because of the occasion and suffering on 
account of the inclement weather (for it was December, a rainy month). Ezra 
addressed them, urging them to dismiss their foreign wives. They signified 
their willingness to do this, but said they could not act immediately, since the 
work required time and it was the rainy season, so that open-air meetings could 
not be held. Therefore, they suggested, let the chiefs of the people be commis¬ 
sioned to adjust the matter; let them summon the offenders at appointed times 
and, with the aid of the representative men and officers of the cities, settle the 
affair, in order that JHVH’s wrath may be averted (Ezra 10:9 sqq.). 

This proposition was almost unanimously adopted. Ezra was put at the 
head of the committee, which convened a few days later on the first day of the 
tenth month (Jan. 457). In three months the work was completed. According 
to the list in Ezra 10:18 sqq., almost all the families which had come up to 
Jerusalem with Zerubbabel were guilty; and even in the family of the high- 
priest were found three offenders who now pledged themselves to dismiss their 
non-Jewish wives. • 

The account breaks off here, and there is no information given as to whether 
the persons whose names are mentioned in the list kept their word, or as to the 
consequences which then ensued. The Book of Nehemiab, which is the contin¬ 
uation of the Book of Ezra, opens with a description of the colony in December 
445. But not a word is said concerning the events that occurred in the interven¬ 
ing period of 12 years. It would seem that these years were among the most 
wretched in the history of the colony, and apparently an attempt has been made 
to expunge from the records all reference to the painful theme. 
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But even in tbe absence of direct information, a fairly satisfactory picture 
of tbe events preceding Nehemiah’s arrival may readily be constructed. Tbe 
Book of Nehemiah clearly shows that disunion and strife prevailed in tbe colony; 
that tbe vindictive feeling excited in tbe non-Jewish families by Ezra’s work of 
reform found expression in attacks on Jerusalem, in which tbe community was 
obliged to submit, and in consequence Ezra’s plan was given up. Ezra no doubt 
tried to overcome tbe opposition to bis work partly by tbe authority of the law, 
partly by tbe power granted him by tbe king. But his opponents, both within 
and without tbe city, increased in number and became more energetic. The 
Persian officials in the province gave him no assistance. And, as be lacked the 
executive ability and statesmanlike qualities of the leader who was presently to 
appear, be was unable to cope with the circumstances, and his efforts met with 
failure; the results already obtained were swept away, and it became questionable 
whether he would ever be able to carry out his plan. 

This disastrous failure of the attempt to enforce the Jewish principle of 
exclusivism exposed the Jews to bitter mockery and insult, and, what was of 
more consequence, augmented the danger that the congregation would be 
absorbed by the surrounding heathen. 

But at this crisis unexpected assistance came from Persia. Nehemiah, a cup¬ 
bearer of Artaxerxes, made use of the favor he had obtained with the king in 
order to gain permission to help his unfortunate brethren. This man, in whom 
lively zeal for the Jewish religion and the abilities of a statesman were united, 
succeeded in getting control of the colony and in bringing it out of its mournful 
situation to strength and prosperity as well as accomplishing the reforms 
attempted by Ezra. 

In the month Kislev of the 20th year of Artaxerxes (445), while at the palace 
in Shushan, Nehemiah received a visit from his cousin (or brother) Chanani and 
several other Jews who had come from Palestine. He asked them about the 
condition of affairs in Jerusalem and was greatly grieved to learn that the 
community was in helpless misery, exposed to scorn and ridicule, for the walls of 
the city were broken down and the gates burnt. For some time Nehemiah was 
plunged in dejection, and kept praying for the forgiveness of Israel’s sins and 
beseeching for divine mercy on those who revered JHVH, while he entreated 
especially that he might obtain favor with the king (Neh. 1:1 sqq.). 

But three months passed by ere he could enter upon any plan. In the month 
Nisan he was on duty in the king’s apartments. Though he strove to conceal 
his troubled thoughts, his countenance betrayed him, and Artaxerxes inquired 
the cause of his dejection. Nehemiah replied that the desolation of the city of 
his ancestors grieved him greatly. The king, thinking that perhaps Nehemiah 
wished a contribution of money to he made for the city’s benefit, asked him what 
he desired to do. After a brief, silent prayer to JHVH, Nehemiah requested 
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that the king should appoint him to go to Jerusalem and repair the city. His 
petition was at once granted, and he was commissioned governor of Jerusalem. 
In response to a question of the king, the queen also being present, Nehemiah 


were 


stated the length of time for which he desired leave of absence. Letters 
given him for the satrap of the province west of the Euphrates as well as for 
the keeper of the royal forests, ordering that timber be provided for use in the 


proposed 


escort 



and cavalry accompanied the new gov 


emor on his way to Jerusalem. The letters to the Persian officers were delivered 
en route. The precise date of the arrival in Jerusalem is unknown (Neh. 


2:1 sqq.). 

Though Nehemiah was careful not to disclose his purposes, the enemies of 
the community quickly learned of them in some way, perhaps through corre¬ 
spondence with the Persian officers in the province. Sanballat of Bet-Horon, and 
Tobiah, an Ammonite officer of the Persian king, were much grieved that a man 
had come to seek the welfare of the Jews (Neh. 2:10). 

For three days Nehemiah remained quietly in Jerusalem. Then in the night 
of the fourth, accompanied by a small escort on foot, he made a secret inspection 
of the ruined walls. Becoming convinced of the feasibility of his plan, he 
communicated it to the nobles and chief men of the community. He urged 
them to put an end to the disgrace and misfortune of the city by restoring the 
walls, and to encourage them he told of his conversation with the king and of 
the edict that had been issued. They recognized in this a manifestation of God’s 
favor, and declared their willingness to undertake the work. When news of this 
resolve reached the ears of Sanballat, Tobiah and Geshem, they sought by scorn 
and ridicule, coupled with the charge of sedition, to put a damper on the scheme: 
44 What is this thing you propose to do ? Will you rebel against the king ?” 
(Neh. 2:19). But Nehemiah peremptorily dismissed them with an emphatic 
reference to the real point at issue between them and the community: “ The 
God of heaven will make us prosper; and we his servants will arise and build. 
But you have no portion or lawful right or remembrance in Jerusalem.” 

The work was divided into parts of unequal size; for in the assignment of 
sections the condition of the walls at the various parts as well as the ability 
and zeal of the workmen were apparently considered. Individual families 
(Neh. 3:1), companies of men from the villages in Judah (3:2,5,18,27), and 
guilds of artisans, took part. Many private citizens willingly repaired parts 
of the wall at their own expense. Individual men worked on those sections 
which lay near their dwellings; so especially the priests who lived on the east 
side of the temple (3:28, 28). 

Nevertheless there was not complete unanimity in the effort; some persons, 
in particular the nobles of Tekoa, refused to bear their share of the burden 
(3:5). It was a task that taxed the strength of the community to the utmost. 
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and the Jews certainly underestimated the difficulties when they allowed them¬ 
selves to be induced to begin it. Then to the natural difficulties which soon 
appeared, to the demoralizing effect of the example of leading men in the colony, 
there were added the hostile efforts of enemies without. Sanballat and Tobiah 
continued their disparaging remarks in the hope of discouraging the workmen 

(c. 3:33 sqq.). 

However, the work was rapidly pushed forward; for the people were zealous; 
and the wall was already half finished when Sanballat, Tobiah and their confed¬ 
erates, alarmed at the prospect, conspired to effect by violence what words had 
failed to accomplish. They determined to intimidate the workmen by making a 
sudden attack on the place. This act of violence was possible, since at that time 
the Persian government could exercise but little control over affairs in Palestine; 
the colony was thrown on its own resources for defense, and a regular watch was 
kept day and night to prevent a surprise (Neh. 4:1 sqq.). But the strain of 
energetic toil on the walls and of constant, anxious watching for the foe soon 
began to affect the spirits of the people. Complaint was made to Nehemiah that 
the workmen were exhausted, and that the quantity of debris was very great; 
moreover, rumors of sudden assaults were flying thick and fast, and those Jews 
who came from places where they had an opportunity to observe the movements 
of the conspirators, repeatedly declared that an attack was imminent (c. 4:4 sqq.). 

Nehemiah made preparations for the expected assault. He arranged the 
people by tribes in suitable places behind the walls, exhorting them all to have 
no fear, but to remember God’s power and to fight with courage for their wives, 
children and property. But the attack did not take place. The enemy, learning 
that Nehemiah was ready to receive them, concluded to abandon their scheme; 
so that the Jews could again devote their whole energy to the work (c. 4:9). 
But Nehemiah wisely ordered that half of his servants should assist the work¬ 
men, while the rest remained under arms in readiness should occasion demand; 
the rulers of the people were with the different groups of laborers, ready to lead 
them in case of an attack. The men who brought the building-material as well 
as those who removed the debris each carried a spear, while the builders had 
each a sword girded by his side. The horublower* stood by Nehemiah, who 
ordered that at the signal all should drop their work and hasten to the place 
whence the blast came. From the gray of dawn till the stars glimmered in the 

* The Shofar OfiHP rendered in the A. V. by comet) was made of a ram’s born; it was an 
Instrument no doubt used in prehistoric times, and is the solitary ancient musical instrument 
actually preserved In the Mosaic ritual. It was used in the religious services of Israel (Joel 
2:15: Num. 29:1; Lev. 23:24 ; 25:9), also as a war horn (Judg. 7:8sqq.; Jer. 4:5 ; Am. 2:2); accord¬ 
ing to the Talmud, Mishnah Taanith 1:6, it was blown in times of famine, plague of locusts and 
drought. Its use still survives in the modern Jewish synagogue. Cf. The Shofar , Its Use 
and Origin, by Dr. Cyrus Adler, Assistant Curator of the Collections of Oriental Antiquities 
and Religious Ceremonial in the U. 8. National Museum; vid. Report of U, S. Nat, Mus. 1892, pp. 
437-450. 
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evening sky the work was kept up. Nehemiah and his servants did not remove 
their garments even at night, and kept their weapons constantly within reach 
(c. 4:10 sqq.). 

A new internal difficulty now threatened to delay the completion of the 
undertaking. This zealous, unremitting application to labor on the walls amid 
such great hindrances had brought the poorer members of the colony into debt, 
for since the work began they had earned no wages, and now want was distressing 
them; a great cry was also raised against the richer Jews who had made loans to 
their less fortunate brethren, but bad been very careful to secure themselves by 
demanding adequate security. The debtors had been compelled to mortgage 
their lands, vineyards and houses, to pledge even their children, in order to pro¬ 
cure the necessaries of life. The property of some had already passed into the 
hands of their creditors and they were unable to redeem it. In order to pay the 
tribute exacted by the king they had been obliged to borrow, and now had before 
them the mournful prospect of seeing their children become the servants of their 
creditors. Nehemiah was very indignant when he learned of the matter, and 
sternly rebuked the nobles and chiefs for exacting usury from their brethren. In 
a special meeting he called their attention to the fact that he and other Jews 
living in Babylonia had redeemed Jews who had become slaves of the heathen, 
while now here in Jerusalem they, leading men in the community, were selling 
their brothers. This was clearly wrong; if for no other reason, at least in order 
to put an end to the reproaches of the heathen, they should walk in the fear of 
God. He pointed to his own good example, and besought them to cease practicing 
usury and to restore the property taken, together with a hundredth part of the 
money, corn, wine and oil. To this they agreed and took the solemn oath he 
required. This oath was observed (Neh. 5:1 sqq.). 

In conjunction with the account of this affair, Nehemiah shows how he 
strove to lighten the burdens of the people. Though governor, during all the 
twelve years of his term of office, he did not tax the citizens for bis support, as 
the former governors had done, but on the contrary furnished food for 150 Jews 
and chiefs who came to Jerusalem from among the heathen. Nor did he permit 
his servants to oppress the people, but made them work in the interests of the 
city. While his predecessors in office had pillaged the citizens, he used his money 
for the public good (Neh. 5:14 sqq.). 

These wise acts of the governor could not fail to produce the best results. 
The wall was presently finished, though as yet the gates were not hung. At this 
juncture Sanballat and his allies attempted to accomplish their designs by 
cunning artifices. They invited Nehemiah to meet them in Kephirim, a village 
in the plain of Ono, in order to talk over matters. But the prudent governor 
was not to be taken by guile, and with keen irony sent back word that he was 
engaged in an important work that should not be interrupted. Four times their 
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messages received the same treatment. Then Sanballat’s servant came with an 
open letter, informing Nehemiah that it was commonly reported that he was 
building the walls with the idea of rebellion, and of becoming king of Jerusalem; 
also that he had hired prophets to preach of him in Jerusalem, saying: There is a 
king in Judah; since this would certainly reach the king’s ears, it might be well 
for Nehemiah to consult with Sanballat and his companions in order that the 
rumor might be quieted. Nehemiah replied that the rumors were lies pure and 
simple (Neh. 6:1 sqq.). 

It seems not unlikely that these rumors did reach the Persian court. Indeed 
it appears that to this period the account given in Ezra 4:7 sqq. of the corre¬ 
spondence between the officials in Samaria and Artaxerxes should be referred, 
though the Chronist has erroneously interpreted it as describing circumstances 

* The account relates 


hindered the building of the temple (cf. Ezra 4:24) 


that Rehum and Shimshai, in the name of the peoples whom Osnapper (A&Sur- 
banipal) had settled in Samaria, wrote a letter to Artaxerxes informing him that 
the Jews who had come up from him to Jerusalem were building up this city and 
erecting the walls; now, since the city had in time past been rebellious, it would 
be well to stop this work, or else the Jews might refuse to pay tribute to Persia; 
if the king would examine the records, he would find abundant proof of the 
seditious character of Jerusalem, and if he did not prevent the work now going 
on, his power west of the Euphrates would soon be nil . Artaxerxes returned 
answer that he had investigated the matter, and was satisfied that Jerusalem had 
been a seat of rebellion, and therefore, lest an outbreak should again occur, he 


now commissioned the Samaritan officers to stop this work, and to see that the 
king’s interests suffered no damage. Upon the receipt of this authority the 
royal officers at Samaria went to Jerusalem, and by the use of armed force 
stopped the work. 

It might be urged against this reference of the above account that 4he names 
of the enemies mentioned are not the same as those given in the Book of 

But Nehemiah’s opponents, Sanballat, Tobiah and Geshem, were to 


Nehemiah 


all appearances persons who had no influence at the Persian court, and who were 
therefore obliged to make use of the officials at Samaria to gain their ends; and 
for this purpose when, in seeking to maintain their influence in Jerusalem, they 
tried to hinder Nehemiah from building the walls, they denounced the city as 
about to rebel. The Persian officers, also, did not want the place to become the 
nucleus of a new Jewish state. 

Also if the letter represents the city as being rebuilt, though now it had 
stood for nearly 100 years, it must be remembered the arrival of more colonists 


* On the transposition of this passage of. E. Schrader, Die Dauer dee zweiter Tempelbaues, in 
Studien und Kritiken , Gotha, 1867, pp. 467 sqq.: S. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Test., pp. 614 sq. 
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occasioned the addition of new quarters; moreover, in antiquity a city first 
became such, in the full sense of the word, when the walls were built. 

It is a more weighty argument that but slight allusion is made 'in the corre¬ 
spondence to the fact that the Jews were acting in agreement with an edict given 
by the king. This decree, like all other decrees of the Persians, was irrevocable, 
and could only be made of no effect by issuing another edict. To obtain this the 
Samaritans pointed out that the undertaking authorized would lead to mis¬ 
chievous consequences; and though Artaxerxes in his new decree flatly opposed 
the plan concerted with Nehemiah, yet as in the one case political considerations 
contributed to make the plan seem desirable, so now in view of the facts it 
appeared to be his duty to heed the suggestion of the Samaritans. 

All probabilities seem to commend the reference given above. So far as can 
be learned, up to this time Jerusalem had remained as in 516, a city without walls. 
The hostility of the neighboring peoples, which had been aroused by more than 
one evidence of the Jewish spirit of exclusivism, was embittered by Ezra’s effort 
to enforce the marriage-law; and it had become clear that it was practically impos¬ 
sible to organize the community in conformity to the Law until interference from 
without was excluded by the erection of the walls. Ezra, a religious enthusiast, 
may not have had the political wisdom to conceive, much less the executive abil¬ 
ity to carry out, such a plan; but the practical as well as zealous Nehemiah proba¬ 
bly perceived that Jerusalem must first be made a city, then it might become a 
Jewish city. 

Though the sequel to Ezra 4:28 has not been preserved, yet it may reasonably 
be assumed that the interruption to the work was of short duration. Nehemiah’s 
diplomatic and military skill prevented the enemy from making an attack upon 
the city, while his influence with the Persian king, to whom he, as governor, sent 
his own account of what was being done, soon procured him permission to proceed 
with his work. 

But the craft of the governor’s foes was not yet exhausted. Their hired 
agents among the Jews soon began to annoy him. Shemaiah, a prophet in whom 
perhaps Nehemiah had reposed confidence, was bribed to frighten him, and thus 
to induce him to violate the temple; he urged Nehemiah, who was visiting him, 
to shut himself up in the house of JHVH, for enemies were coming that night 
to kill him. But this cunning scheme, as well as the attempts of other prophets, 
likewise failed (Neh. 6:10 sqq.). 

During all this time there was considerable excitement in Jerusalem. The 
ill-feeling aroused among the wealthier classes by the regulation concerning usury 
still persisted, and not a few wished that things were now as they were before 
Nehemiah came. Some nobles, on account of marriage-relationships and com¬ 
munity of interests, were acting in collusion with Tobiah, whom they praised 
before Nehemiah and whom they kept informed of the governor’s actions. A 
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considerable correspondence passed between these disaffected noblemen and 
Tobiah, who also sent letters to Nehemiah, seeking to frighten him (Neh. 

6:17 sqq.). 

From all this it may readily be seen that Nehemiah was the life and spirit of 
the whole undertaking, and that many prominent men took part in it only because 
they were morally obliged to do so, or because they feared the determined gover¬ 
nor. His energy and wisdom overcame all difficulties, so that success was at 
length attained. In 62 days of toil and watching the work was completed, on the 
26th of Elul, ». e. Sept. 444 (Neh. 6:16). 

Now that the fortifications of the city were finished, the governor turned his 
attention to a prudent arrangement of the internal affairs. First, he provided for 
the systematic watching of the gates in order that the people might carry on their 
domestic and civil occupations without fear of an attack. For this police-service 
he selected fit persons from among the lower classes of temple-servants, as well 
as Levites and singers who were probably favorably disposed toward him, since 
from his plans of reform a betterment of their condition might be expected. 

h 

Over them he placed his relatives Chanani and Chananiah, and gave them strict 
orders concerning the opening and and shutting of the gates (Neh. 7:1 sqq.). 

Now though the space enclosed by the walls was large, and places of residence 
were not wanting, yet the inhabitants were comparatively few, and the families 
were not large (Neh. 7:4).* Nehemiah therefore sought to increase the popula¬ 
tion. What means was adopted is not known. A census was taken; and per¬ 
haps the list which was found, giving the names of those who came to Jerusalem 
in 638, gave occasion to recall families actually belonging to the city who had 
located elsewhere. 

Shortly after the completion of the walls (probably on a day between the 26th 
of Elul and the 1 st of Tishri 444), a feast of dedication was held. The festival 
began with sacrifices of atonement, and the purification of the people, the gates 
and walls by sprinkling blood upon them. Two processions, headed by Levites 
and singers, marched on the walls and through the city, and finally met in the 
temple, where amid the blare of horns and songs of praise, the people gave expres¬ 
sion to their joy (Neh. 12:27 sqq.). 

The independence of the city and community had now been secured; so that 
the time was ripe for the accomplishment of the plan of Ezra, which had been 
deferred for 13 years. The self-reliance of the people had been strengthened by 
the success of Nehemiah’s great undertaking, and they were now ready for new 
enterprises. Ezra might therefore come before the public with the book of the 
Law and renew the attempt to procure its acceptance. Nehemiah’s influence on 
the masses would also be a potent factor in winning success, and Ezra wisely 

\ 

* Of. Professor Paul Haupt’s Article on this passage In the Johns Hopkins University Circu¬ 
lars, July, 1884, pp. 108sq. 
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availed himself of it. Unfortunately no information has been handed down rela¬ 
tive to Ezra’s negotiations with Nehemiah and the leaders of the community, 
though such must have preceded the proclamation of the Law. It is dear from 
Neh. 8:1 sqq. that a favorable feeling toward the project had been aroused in the 
community. 

On the first of Tishri (Sept.) 444 a general assembly of the people was hdd 
in the open space in front of the water-gate, and Ezra was asked to produce the 
Book of the Law of Moses which JHVH had commanded Israel. Ezra mounted 
a high stand erected for him and read from the book until midday, pausing 
frequently that the Levites might explain to the people the import of the sections 
read. The people were greatly pained as they recognized the wide variation of 
their conduct from the requirements of the Law, and wept aloud. But Nehemiah 
addressed them with comforting words, bidding them observe this day as a time 
of rejoicing, holy to JHVH. The Levites echoed his speech; and the afternoon 
and evening were spent in feasting and mirth (Neh. 8:1 sqq.). 

But on the second day of the month the heads of the families with the 
priests and Levites came to Ezra in order to continue the reading of the Law. 
The prescriptions concerning the feast of Booths claimed first notice, sinCb this 
feast fell in Tishri. Proclamation was therefore made that the people should go 
to the mountains and bring thence the necessary materials to construct the 
booths; and soon on the house-tops and in court-yards as well as in open spaces 
near the gates these rustic structures were reared, and from the 15th to the 22d 
of the month the festival was kept with rejoicing; for since the days of Joshua ben 
Nun, the Israelites had not done so . During the feast the reading of the Law was 
kept up (Neh. 8:13 sqq.). 

On the 23d the feast was concluded by a general assembly. But on the next 
day the congregation again came together, this time wearing emblems of grief 
and with earth on their heads. The spirit of exclusivism now came out strongly; 
all strangers were excluded regardless of any considerations. The assembly 
alternately confessed the sins of the past and listened to the reading of the Law. 
Finally Ezra* arose and, in the name of Israel, made an acknowledgment of sins, 
not only the sins of the present generation, but those of the whole people from 
the time of its choice by JHVH to the present hour. God, he said, had called 
Abraham, and made with him a covenant to give to his posterity the land of 
Canaan; this promise had been kept, and the ancestors of Israel were led out of 
Egypt into the Holy Land, after receiving at Sinai the laws of God; yet, only 
by JHVH’S great mercy was Israel saved in the march through the desert, 
only through him was the land subdued and Israel made prosperous and happy; 
in spite of all this they regarded not God’s laws; but killed the prophets who 


* According to the LXX. text of Neh. 0:6. 

*5 
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called them to repentance, and so provoked the long-suffering JHVH that, after 
repeated efforts to win them back, he at last gave them into the hands of the 
heathen; nevertheless in great mercy he had not wholly annihilated them; may 
he now regard the well-merited punishments which, since the days of the Assyrian 
kings, have befallen Israel, as sufficient; truly, these punishments still persist, 
for to-day the inheritance of the fathers is under the dominion of heathen rulers 
(Neh. 9:1 sqq.). 

At the conclusion of this prayer, the whole congregation entered into a 
solemn covenant to observe faithfully all the commandments given by God to the 
people through Moses. This agreement was put in writing, and sealed and 
signed by Nehemiah and the heads of the families. 

By the terms of the compact intermarriage with those who did not belong to 
the congregation, as well as the transaction of business on the sabbaths and 
feast-days, was expressly prohibited, and it was provided that a tax of one-third 
of a shekel per capita should be levied for the support of the temple services. It 
was also arranged that the necessary wood for use on the altar should be brought 
to the temple at appointed times by the several families, whose turns were 
determined by lot. The people also promised to bring the first-fruits, the first¬ 
born of their sons and their cattle, to the priests, and to pay the tithes to the 
Levites regularly (Neh. 10:28 sqq.). 

The important bearing of this covenant on the further development of 
Judaism is something unique. For through it the efforts to form a congregation 
of JHVH out of the remnants of the people of Judah were finally successful; 
and the movement instituted in 621, when, on the basis of Deuteronomy, the 
attempt was made to transform the nation into the kingdom of God foretold by 
the prophets, reached a conclusion. Ezra's victory signified a break with the 
past; the community had stamped his plan with the seal of approval, and all 
ideas that opposed it were accordingly condemned. But that the victory was 
something more than temporary was due, not only to Ezra's earnest teaching, but 
also to the favoring circumstance that for ten years Nehemiah’s strong hands 
controlled affairs in Jerusalem. This man exhibited the same zeal in preventing 
heretical practices and punishing offenders against the religious law that he had 
shown in prosecuting the work on the walls. So the power delegated by a 
heathen government played a conspicuous part in establishing the Jewish Church. 
And it would appear that force was perhaps necessary to compel adherence to 
the Law. 

In spite of the sworn promises all was still uncertain. The leading classes in 
Jerusalem had yielded to the reform against their will, and the great mass of the 
people still moved in the ruts of old habits. Open rebellion against the prohibi¬ 
tions of intermarriage and the admission of strangers soon occurred; the sabbath 
was desecrated and the requirements of religious life were neglected. 
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In the 82nd year of Artaxerxes (488) Nehemiah returned to Shushan, perhaps 
because his leave of absence had terminated. But after some time,* he obtained 
permission to make a second viBit. Whether in the interval another governor 
had been in charge is uncertain. On his return Nehemiah discovered that, con¬ 
trary to his regulations, the high-priest Eliashib had given Tobiah, Nehemiah’s 
old enemy, a room in the temple. Nehemiah took immediate action; Tobiah’s 
property was thrown out, the apartment cleansed and restored to its legiti¬ 
mate use. 

At the same time he was informed that the Levi tea had not received 
their dues; and in consequence they, as well as the singers, had been obliged 
to leave their places in the temple and to earn a living by tilling their 
farms. Nehemiah sharply rebuked the authorities who had carelessly allowed 
this to happen, and summoned the Levi tea to their duties; at his command pay¬ 
ment of the tithes were resumed, and treasurers were appointed to receive and 
distribute them (Neh. 18:10 sqq.). 

Greater trouble was experienced with the sabbath-breakers; for against the 
strict law of rest on the seventh day both custom and the interests of trade were 
arrayed. Nehemiah observed that the Jews living in the country carried on their 
work and brought their produce to Jerusalem on the sabbath; and on the next 
market-day he warned them to desist from the practice. The Tyrian merchants, 
who sold salted Osh and all sorts of goods in Jerusalem on the sabbath to the 
citizens and Jews from the country, likewise found him a determined man. He 
sternly reproved the Jews for their share in the matter, reminding them that from 
such sins Israel was still suffering misfortune. Then he had the gates closed on 
the sabbath, and gave orders that no persons who carried goods should be admit¬ 
ted. The merchants spent the night in front of the gate once or twice; but this 
act he strictly prohibited and they soon ceased to give him annoyance (Neh. 
18:15 sqq.). 

He also found the practice of intermarriage with the heathen producing 
disastrous results. Jews had married women of Ashdod, Ammon and Moab, and 
their children in many cases could not understand the language of the community. 
These men may have been of the lower classes, and lived perhaps on the borders 
of the colony. Nehemiah did not require them to dismiss their wives, but 
rebuked them, cursed them, plucked their beards, and made them swear that 
they would not give their sons or daughters into such alliances. In a similar 
energetic way he dealt with a member of the high-priest’s family, the grandson 
of Eliashib, who was a son-in-law of Sanballat of Bethhoron. Summary punish¬ 
ment was necessary in this case because of the prominence of the offender, 


The expression in Neh. 13:6, D'D 1 ypb at the end of days 


uncertain meaning 
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whose bad example might be infectious. Therefore, Nehemiah expelled him 
from the community* (Neh. 13:28sqq.). 

With these notices of Nehemiah’s zealous and successful efforts to create 
respect for the Law, the account of his activities ceases; and with this also the 
period designed to be sketched here concludes. 

PART in. 

«■ 

Translation, Commentary and Grammatical Notes. 

Ihe Order of the Psalms in this Commentary. 

In the Hebrew Psalter the Songs of the Return are not arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order. The following is an attempt to dispose them in historical sequence 
according to their references to the events of the period: 124,126,183,132,121, 
130,128,122,127,128,120,181,129,126,134. 

Translation of the Songs of the Return. 

Psalm lfy.—The Release from Exile. 

1 If we had not had JHYH— 

Israel should say;— 

2 If we had not had JHYH 

When men rose up against us, 

8 Then they would have swallowed us up alive 

r 

When their anger was hot against us; 

4 Then the waters would have overwhelmed us, 

A torrent would have passed over our life; 

6 Then would have passed over our life 

The seething waters. 

• This son of Bliashlb seems to have been identical with the renegade priest Manasseh, who, 
according to Josephus (Ant. XI, 7-8), Instituted on Mt. Gerizim a temple worship In rivalry to that 
on Mt. Moriah; he foUowed the model of the Jewish hlerocraoy and used the Jewish Book of 
the Law, Into which a change was purposely introduced to harmonize It with the pretensions of 
the Samaritan community (i. e. Mt. Gerizim was substituted for Ebal In Dt. 27:4). In any case It 
seems dear that the Samaritans obtained their Law and their form of government, the Penta¬ 
teuch and the priesthood, from Jerusalem. It is not surprising that the soil of Jerusalem 
burned under the feet of many prominent priests when the city was under the control of 
Nehemiah and the ezclusivists (cf. Well hausen, IsraeUt. u. Jiidische Qeschichte, p. 148 note 2). 
Jewish exclu8lvism had kept the Samaritans from obtaining the desired entranoe Into the Jewish 
community; so now In turn the Samaritans manifested the same spirit, and from this time on 
eaoh people bitterly hated the other. 

The silence of Nehemiah as to the Important consequences that followed the expulsion of 
Manasseh may be due to the fact that the Samaritan community had not been organized when 
he wrote or Indeed that It was not organized until after his death. In placing the expulsion of 
Manasseh in the time of Alexander the Great (337 ?—332) Josephus seems to have been •• a 
victim of the strangely erroneous views of chronology whioh the Jews of his own and of later 
times have commonly entertained respecting their nation’s history In the Interval between the 
Return from the Exile and the victories of Alexander ” (H. E. Ryle, Canon of the Old TuL , 
London, 1892, p. 92). But It is not improbable that he is correct to this extent, that the temple 
was not built until the time of Alexander. 
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6 Blessed be JHYH who did not give us 

* 

As prey to their teeth. 

7 Our soul like a bird has escaped 

From the snare of the fowlers; 

The snare has been broken, and we survive. 

8 Our help is in the name of JHYH, 

The maker of heaven and earth. 

Psalm 126 .— A Prayer for the Bestoration of Prosperity. 

1 When JHYH turned the captivity of Zion 

We were like those who dream. 

2 Then was our mouth filled with laughter 

And our tongue with triumphant shouting; 
Then it was said among the nations 

“ JHYH has done great things for them.” 

8 JHYH has done great things for us; 

We are glad of it. 

4 Restore our prosperity, O JHYH, 

Like the brooks in the Negeb. 

5 They who sow in tears 

Will reap with joy. 

6 He goes forth weeping as he goes, 

Bearing the seed-corn; 

He will surely come in with rejoicing, 

Bearing his sheaves. 

Psalm 1SS. — A Plea for Unity among the Colonists. 

1 Behold, how sweet and pleasant it would be 

For brethren to dwell in complete harmony: 

2 It would be like the sweet oil on the head 

That flows down on the beard ;* 

8 It would be like the dew of Hermon that falls 

On the mountains of Zion; 

For there JHYH has appointed the blessing— 

Life—forevermore. 


1(b) The beard of Aaron that flowed down to the collar of hie garment. 
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Psalm 138. 



Hbbbaica. 

—A Prayer for the Restoration of David's Dynasty at the Dedication of 

the Temple. 

1 JHYH, remember to David 

All his efforts! 

2 How he swore to JHYH, 

Yowed to the Mighty One of Jacob: 

3 “ If I enter the tent of my house, 

If I ascend to the bed of my couch ; 

4 If I give sleep to my eyes, 

Slumber to my eyelashes; 

6 Until I find a place for JHYH, 

A habitation for the Mighty One of Jacob—! ” 

6 Lo, we have heard it in the fertile-plains, 

It has reached us in the wilderness. 

7 Let us enter his habitation, 

Let us worship at his footstool! 

8 Enter, O JHYH, thy habitation, 

Thou and the ark of thy strength. 

9 Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness, 

And let thy saints shout for joy. 

10 For thy servant David’s sake 

Do not refuse thy Anointed One. 

11 JHYH has sworn to David 

It is truth, he will not go back from it;— 

“ Of the fruit of thy body 
I will place on thy throne. 

12 If thy sons keep my covenant 

And my ordinances that I shall teach them, 

Their sons also unto eternity 
/ Will sit on thy throne.” 

13 For JHYH has chosen Zion, 

He has desired it for his dwelling (saying): 

14 “ This is my habitation forever, 

Here I will dwell, for I have desired it. 

Id Her provisions I will abundantly bless, 

I will satisfy her poor with bread. 

16 Her priests I will clothe with salvation, 

And her saints will shout in exultation. 
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17 There will I cause a horn of David to sprout forth; 

I have prepared a lamp for my Anointed One. 

18 His enemies I will clothe with shame, 

But upon him will his crown shine.” 

Psalm 121.—The Ascent of Ezra. A Promise of JHVH's Protection during the 

Journey. 

1 I raise my eyes toward the mountains ; 

Whence will my help come ? 

2 My help will come from JHVH , 

Who made heaven and earth. 

8 May he not suffer thy foot to stumble, 

May thy keeper not slumber I 

4 Behold , he neither slumbers nor sleeps 

That keeps Israel. 

0 

5 JHVH is thy keeper, 

JHVH is thy protection at thy right hand. 

6 The sun will not harm thee by day 

Nor the moon by night. 

7 JHVH will keep thee from all evil; 

He will preserve thy life. 

8 JHVH will watch over thy going out and thy coming in, 

Henceforth and forever. 

Psalm ISO.—A Prayer for the Forgiveness of Sins on Atonement-Bay. 

1 Out of the depths I cry to thee, JHVH ! 

O Lord, hearken to my voice, 

2 Let thine ears be attentive 

To the voice of my supplications! 

8 If thou shouldest mark iniquities, Jah, 

O Lord, who then could stand ? 

4 But with thee is forgiveness 

For the sake of the Law. 

5 I hope for JHVH, 

And for his word my soul hopes. 

6 My soul waits for the Lord 

More than they that watch for the morning. 
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7 Ye that watch for the morning! 

Wait, Israel, for jnVH! 

For with JHYH is mercy, 

And with him is redemption in abundance. 

8 And he will redeem Israel 

From all his iniquities. 

9 Wait, Israel, for JHVH, 

From henceforth even forever. 

Psalm 128.—A Prayer for Deliverance from Contempt. 

1 To thee I lift my eyes, 

O thou that sittest in heaven. 

2 Behold, as the eyes of servants 

Are directed toward the hand of the master; 

As the eyes of a maid 

Are directed toward the hand of the mistress; 

So our eyes are directed toward JHVH, our God, 

As long as he is gracious to us. 

3 Be gracious to us, O JHVH, be gracious to us 1 

For we have long experienced contempt. 

4 Our soul is sated 

With the scorn of haughty men, 

With the contempt of the proud. 

Psalm 122. — An Exhortation to Peace and Unity within the Colony. 

1 lam glad when they say to me: 

“ We are going to the house of JHVH.” 

2 Our feet do indeed stand 

In thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

3 Jerusalem, that is rebuilt like a city, 

Where 1 the congregation of Israel ’ assembles. 

4 For thither went up the tribes, the tribes of Jah, 

To give praise to the name of JHVH. 

5 Where were set thrones of j udgment, 

Thrones of the house of David. 

6 Fray for the peace of Jerusalem; 

They will prosper who love thee. 

7 Peace be within thy walls, 

Prosperity in thy palaces. 
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8 For the sake of my brethren and companions 

I will certainly speak peace within thee. 

9 For the sake of the house of JHVH, our God, 

I will seek thy good. 

Pedlm 1X7. — An Argument against Nchemiah's Plan. Sons, not Walls, are the 

City 1 8 best Defenses. 

1 If JHVH does not build the house 

In vain do the builders labor upon it. 

If JHVH does not guard the city 
In vain does the guard watch. 

2 It is useless for you to arise early, 

To retire late, to eat the bread of toil; 

He gives the same to his beloved ones in sleep. 

8 Behold, children are an inheritance from JHVH, 

The fruit of the womb is his reward. 

4 Like arrows in a warrior’s hand 

So are the sons of youth. 

6 Happy is the man 

Who dlls his quiver with them. 

They will not be scattered, 

But will drive back the enemy in the gate. 

Psalm 1X8.—The Delation of Personal Piety to Domestic Happiness and the 

Good of the State. 

1 Happy art thou that fearest JHVH, 

That walkest in his ways. 

2 Thou wilt verily enjoy the fruit of thy hands; 

Happy art thou, and it is well with thee. 

8 Thy wife will be like a fruitful vine 

In the inner apartments of thy house; 

Thy children like olive shoots 
Around thy table. 

4. Observe that thus will the man be blessed 

Who fears JHVH. 

5 JHVH will bless thee from Zion; 

And thou wilt see the good of Jerusalem 
All the days of thy life; 

6 And thou wilt see thy children’s children. 

Peace be upon Israel! 
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Psalm 120 .— A Complaint against Unfriendly Neighbors. 

1 When I was in distress, to JHVH I cried 

And he hearkened .unto me. 

2 JHVH, deliver my soul from lying lips, 

From a deceitful tongue. 

8 What will he give to thee, and what further give to thee, 

O deceitful tongue ? 

4 Sharp arrows of a warrior 

With burning coals of broom. 

5 Alas for me, that I live with Meshech, 

That I dwell beside the tents of Kedar ! 

6 Long enough has my soul dwelt 

With the haters of peace. 

7 lam peaceful; yet if I speak, 

They are ready for war. 

Psalm 134*—Tke Humility and Resignation of the Colonists. 

1 JHVH, my heart is not aspiring 

Nor are my eyes ambitious; 

And I do not engage in great matters, 

Nor in things too hard for me. 

2 If I have not calmed and quieted my soul 

As a weaned child on the mother’s bosom*—! 

Psalm 129.—The Happy Fortune of Israel and the Woe of the Enemy. 

1 Greatly have they oppressed me from my youth up— 

Israel should say;— 

2 Greatly have they oppressed me from my youth up; 

Nevertheless they have not prevailed over me. 

8 Upon my back the ploughers ploughed 

They made their furrows long. 

4 JHVH, the righteous one, has cut asunder 

The cords of the wicked. 

5 Let them be scattered and driven back, 

All that hate Zion. 

6 Let them be like the grass on the house-tops, 

Which withers before it grows up; 
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7 With which the mower does not fill his hand 

Nor the binder of sheaves his bosom; 

8 And may those who pass by not say: 

The blessing of JHVH be upon you. 

We bless you in the name of JHVH. 

Psalm 125.—A Warning to Heretics. 

1 They that trust in JHVH are like Mount Zion 

Which is not shaken, stands fast forever. 

2 As for Jerusalem—mountains are around her; 

And JHVH is with his people now and ever. 

8 For the dominion of the wicked will not remain 

On the lot of the righteous, 

That the righteous may not put 
Their hands to iniquity. 

4 Do good, O JHVH, to the good, 

And to the upright in heart. 

5 But as for those who turn aside their crooked ways,— 

JHVH will destroy them together with the workers of 
iniquity. 

Peace be upon Israel! 

Psalm 134. — The Doxology of the Songs of the Return. 

1 Behold, praise ye JHVH, all ye servants of JHVH, 

Who stand in the house of JHVH by night. 

2 Raise your hands toward the sanctuary 

And praise ye JHVH. 

8 May JHVH, the maker of heaven and earth. 

Bless thee out of Zion. 

Explanatory Notes. 

Notes on Psalm 124 • 

This Psalm has been thought to refer to the dangers impending over the 
Jews while they were engaged in the work of refitting the walls under the direc¬ 
tion of Nehemiah; but the attempts of Sanballat and his confederates were not 
dangerous enough and were frustrated too soon to have given occasion for the 
representations in the Psalm. The same argument overthrows the idea of Gratz, 
who assigns the Psalm to the time when Darius Hystaspis again became inter¬ 
ested in the colony (in 520), and thinks the Samaritans are the enemies meant; 
there is no evidence that the Jews were threatened with a grave calamity from 
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the attacks of their neighbors at this time. Many commentators find the allusions 
too obscure to enable reference of the piece to a particular historical occasion. 
Some explain it in a general way as alluding to the conditions and circumstances 
of the returned exiles (so Hitzig, Hupfeld). Olshausen thinks of the restoration 
of independence by the Maccabean wars; while Tiling makes the Psalm an epini- 
cium on the defeat and rout of the Philistines when Goliath was slain. There 
are several facts which may serve as the basis for the interpretation of the poem. 
The Psalm recites the experiences of Israel; it is a national song. The strong 
figures used point to a national disaster of no small moment, which did not, how¬ 
ever, come upon the people in all possible severity (cf. vs. 2-6); and the character 
of the calamity which actually occurred is indicated in v. 7, where an escape 
from captivity is figuratively described. In view of these facts it seems possible 
to discover the particular event which gave occasion for the Song. There is here 
set forth in poetic language an account of the captivity of Judah and of the 
release of the exiles.* The coming up of the angry Chaldean monarch against his 
rebellious vassals, with his troops of armed warriors, the threatened utter 
destruction of J erusalem and all the inhabitants, the commutation of this penalty 
to captivity, and the final release from exile by the hand of God, are all briefly 
referred to in the Psalm. 

(1) Most scholars render this verse by: If the Lord had not been for us (or with 
us). Such a translation is at variance with the well recognized meaning of the 
phrase n\*7 (which is a circumlocution for to have), and obscures the peculiar 
force of the passage. The whole point in this and the following verse lies in the 
emphatically reiterated statement of the relationship between JHVH and Israel, 
i. e. that JHVH is Israel’s God, and in this sense belongs to Israel. Cf. Ps. 95:7: 

IT |K!fl Wjno oy UPCK1 Kin *3 For l* ** our Ood, and roe an 

the people of his pasture , and the flock of his hand; Ex. 6:7: And I will take you as 

my people and wiU be to you a Ood; cf. Hos. 1:9; Gen. 17:7, 8 ; Ex. 29:45. 

The benefits accruing from this relationship, assistance in the hour of need, 
deliverance from grievous distress, are emphasized in the succeeding verses, and 
finally in v. 8 the teaching of the whole poem is summed up in a declaration 
equivalent to the opening statement, that in JHVH is Israel’s salvation. 

Let Israel therefore recognize, says the poet,f that if JHVH had not been 
our God, our champion, we might have fared differently. J Similarly in Ps. 129, 
where the same formula occurs, the congregation is exhorted to notice how God 
has preserved his people in all the past. 

* So Rosenmtiller, de Wette, Beethgen. 

t Clarlsse thinks that v. 1* was sung by a preoentor or a choir, while l b directs that the 
remainder of the Song should be chanted by the entire congregation; so also In 129:1. But It 
seems that the writer makes use of this repetition to Impart vigor to his thought. 

t Hengstenberg supposes that an aposiopesis occurs here and in v. 2. But the apodosls Is 
given in vs. 8sqq. 
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(2) A second element in the picture of the past is now brought out. On the 
one hand, Israel had JHYH; the crisis, in which the advantage of this possession 
appeared, came about when men, i. e. a worldly power, the Babylonians, made an 
attack upon Israel. men * s used here in the same sense as t}f|in Ps. 

66:12: Thou didst cause men to ride over our heads . 

Especially to be noticed is the antithetic parallelism between the two mem¬ 
bers of the verse. To the worldly power assaulting Israel was opposed the might 
of JHYH in defence of his people; cf. for the same antithesis Ps. 118:6: 

D-iK b ntty» no ktk tb b mm I have JHVH, Ido not fear what man 

can do to me; also Pss. 56:6; 9:20,21; Isa. 81:1-3. 

(8) With this verse the apodosis begins. The poet dwells upon the awful 
possibilities that were averted because JHYH’s hand interposed; if we had not 

had JHYH when the Babylonians attacked Jerusalem, then they would have 

# 

devoured us alive. The figure gives the idea of complete destruction effected with 
inhuman cruelty; and this might well have been expected, for the enemy’s wrath 
was kindled against Judah. Hebuchadressar’s anger, provoked by the unfaithful¬ 
ness of the tributary ruler of Judah, was fanned into flame by the stubborn 
resistance to the punishment he sought to inflict. The disposition of the besieging 
army toward the inhabitants of Jerusalem was embittered by the length of the 
siege. So when the end came, it was likely that the enemy would instantly 
destroy Israel, just as wild beasts, maddened with thirst for blood, gulp down 
the quivering flesh of their victims on the spot; cf. Ps. 22:4: DfTfi ^ IVfl 

fpD mN They open wide their mouths at me , like a ravenous and roaring 
Uon; alsoEzek. 22:25; Pss. 7:3; 56:2,3; 57:4; 35:25; Prov. 1:12. The figure is 
sometimes used of the capture of Jerusalem and of the Exile, when Israel was as 
it were swallowed up by the nations; Lam. 2:16: •pw ty oma py we 
uyty roe lprrm ipw AU thy enemies have opened their mouths at 

thee; they hiss and gnash their teeth , saying: we have swallowed her up; cf. also vs. 
2, 5; Isa. 49:19; Jer. 51:34 (cf. v. 44). Q**n while yet alive, intensifies the 
idea of a sudden and bitter fate; cf. the imprecation upon the ungodly in Ps. 
55:16: ITT J11 D L& death ensnare them , let them go 


down to the grave while yet alive; also Hum. 16: 32, 33. 

(4) Waters are frequently used as a sign of affliction; cf. note on Ps. 130:1 


The figure of streams passing over the banks and flooding everything is applied 

to the incursions and attacks of enemies; cf. Isa. 8:7, 8. ♦me run jato 

ty run mne *po ntt mnm □♦oivyn vun *o jtk Dirty rrtyo 
epv rmrra epm : wru ty ty pm rp*UK ty ty nty» rnaa 
ty uov am mbo rasa moo irm jrr ly najn now. 


therefore , behold , the Lord will bring upon them the waters of the Euphrates , strong 
and many , the king of Assyria and all his glory ; and he will rise over all his chan- 
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nets and go over aU his banks, and he will pass through Judah , overwhelming and 
going over, reaching to the neck, and the stretching out of his wings will fill (he 
breadth of thy land, 0 Immanuel; cf. Is. 17:12 sq. and Jer. 47:2, where the march 
of armies is compared with the rush of an overwhelming flood. 

As the waters typify the overwhelming numbers and the spread of the 
Babylonian hosts over the whole face of the country, so the spring-torrent 
indicates the sudden appearance and irresistible might of the invading force: in 
the rainy season the dried-up bed of the wady is quickly filled with an angry, 
surging flood that sweeps away all that impedes its flow; so suddenly, and with 
like violence, Nebuchadressar’s army descended upon the doomed city of Jeru¬ 
salem, and it seemed that total ruin was inevitable. 

(5) means not our soul but our life , as also in Fs. 121:7; cf. Ps. 88:13; 

♦ Those who seek my life lay snares for me; also Pss. 85:4; 59:4. 

Grotz’s objection to DWWH the proud (or seething) waters , is unfounded; 

pTf may, even in the sense of proud , be used in this connection; cf. the similar 
expressions thy proud waves , Job 38:11; ^ie pride of the 

sea , Ps. 89:10. The waters and torrent describe the strength of the enemy; so 
D’J'n*? seething , with the side notion of proud , refers to his pride and 
haughtiness. Babylon is termed the most proud in Jer. 50:31, 32; cf. notes on 
Ps. 123:4. 


(6) These words recall the figure in v. 3. But the supposition of Clarisse 
that a transposition of verses has taken place, and that v. 3 properly belongs 
after v. 5, is improbable. After having called attention to the destruction which 
threatened Israel, and pictured its terrors in a series of strong figures, the poet 
states his thesis anew; it is sufficient to do this in connection with but one of the 
figures by which he illustrated the impending woe. The reason we were not 
devoured alive by the Chaldeans is that our God interposed in our behalf; there¬ 
fore, blessed be his holy name. 

Hitzig declares the Psalm cannot refer to the release from exile, since Israel 
was actually overwhelmed by the Chaldeans and given as a prey into their power; 

cf. Jer. 50:17: ■new pawn imrr nm# ‘wie* mirs niff 

^33 *1^0 “fift'TrD'OJ loxy p-mn nn W a scattered sheep; the lions 
have driven him away; first the king of Assyria devoured him , and now finally 

Nebuchadressar , king of Babylon , has broken his bones; and Jer. 51:34 tot* 

pjro ♦jjto pn • ♦n*wi *?33 "pn nvto-om ♦Joan Nebuchad¬ 
ressar , king of Babylon , has devoured me, destroyed me, made me an empty vessel, 
devoured me like a dragon . The explanation of the apparent difficulty is, however, 
at hand. He to whose mind the sad scenes attendant upon the capture of the 
city and the stem realities of the Exile were present, might well paint the facts 
in gloomy colors. But with the dawn of freedom there is given to the returned 
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exiles a new view of the past. Bad as were the experiences of the fall of 
Jerusalem and the captivity, they might have been far worse. The poet can see 
that the figures he has used in vs. 3 sqq. are too strong and in v. 7 he introduces 
his own view of the matter. 

Teeth are a type of strength and violence; cf. Ps. 57:5: •pro 
dot rwn orw din ’jd D’Drf? pod aw dnd 1 ? 1 am among lions , 1 

lie down with furious ones, mean men, whose teeth are spears and arrows ; Pss. 58:7; 

8:8; Job. 4:10; Dan. 7:7. 

(7) In the mercy of God not only was Israel spared the possible disasters, but 
the woe that actually befell the people was not lasting. 

The figure of the snare is frequently used of wily schemes or plots into 
which the unwary fall; cf. 1 Sam. 28:9; Job 18:7-10. But it is also applied to 
the captivity in particular; cf. Ezek. 12:13: DU 

D’ltJO pN ?f?DD inN ♦JINOT VTTlJfDD An & I spread my net upon 

him , and he wiU be caught in my snare ; and 1 mil bring him to Babylon , the land 
of the Chaldeans ; Ezek. 19:8,9; 17:20; Lam. 1:13; Ps. 66:11: HTfifQS UfilOn 
ViniM npjno nots^ Thou didst bring us into the net; thou didst put affliction 

upon our loins . 

The points of comparison suggested by the figure are: (1) captivity; (2) the 
helplessness of the captives; in the prison-house of Babylon the exiles were as 
incapable of effecting their release as is a bird to escape from the snare;* 

cf . Lam. i :i4: »ro hnix t>y vnrw m ws *?v ipm 

01J5 N*? ♦TD ♦JIN ♦JJJU ^71® f/o&e °f m V transgressions has been bound 

by his hand; they are twisted together and come up on my neck; the Lord has made 
my strength fail, he has given me into the power of those from whom I cannot rise up; 

(3) exuberant joy in freedom; the snare is broken , and as for us, we are free l we 
survive, and have been permitted to return. 

(8) The important truth taught in the argument of the preceding verses is 
here summed up in a general maxim: Our help is in the name of JHVH. Our 
wonderful preservation and marvelous escape is due to the God of our fathers. 

In his name, i. e. in what that name represents, the religion of Israel, is the 
palladium of Israel. The verse may be regarded as a poetic expression of the 
fact that the Jews survived the Exile not as a nation, but only as a sect; it is 
also a declaration that the continuance of their existence as such depended on 
their steadfast allegiance to God. Y. 8 lays down the statement that, for all the 
future, JHVH, who made all things, is the only source of Israel’s help. This 

* By this is meant a trap made of two quadrilateral frames, like the covers of a book, each 
covered with a net; it is set with one of the frames in an upright position, while the other lies 
upon the ground; the fowler pulls a cord which operates a trigger or t?p1D, so that the frame 

lying flat Is brought up against the one standing upright, and the birds are caught. Of. 

G. Hoffman, Vcnuche zu Amos, o. 3,5, in Zeitachr. fuer AUtest, Wiaaenaehaft , III (1883) p. 101. 
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reference to God as the omnipotent Creator (which appears elsewhere in these 
Pbs., 121:2; 184:8), betrays the influence of the teachings of the Deutero-Isaiah. 

In the glorious and terrible name of JHVH (Dt. 28:58) is expressed his power 
and majesty. But by the name of God is also meant his reputation, not only 
among his own people (cf. Isa. 48:9, 11; Ps. 52:11), but among the heathen; 
hence God is often entreated to act for the sake of preserving the fame which he 
has obtained; cf. Ps. 109:21: jyo 1 ? ’HK H W]? fTliT HnW •»«* 

do thou deal with me, 0 God the Lord , for the sake of thy name; cf. Pss. 79:9; 

# 

25:11; 81:4; 148:11; 115:1. In the name of JHVH, a term at once suggestive 
of his divine characteristics, and of his reputation for truth and faithfulness, is 
the bulwark of Israel’s defence (cf. Ps. 20:8). If a worldly power should again 
attempt to destroy the congregation, then JHVH will save his people, if they 
remain steadfastly true to him. 

Notes on Psalm 126. 

Perhaps no one of the Songs of the Return more definitely discloses its 
historical reference than does this short but beautiful Psalm, which gives at the 
beginning a direct statement of its post-exilic origin.* Most commentators 
agree in assigning it to the early years of the Return. A difference of inter¬ 
pretation obtains, however; for while many consider that in v. 4 is contained a 
prayer of the colonists in Jerusalem for the return of their brethren still 
remaining in Babylon, there are but few who perceive a different meaning in the 
phraseology of vs. 1 and 4. 

The opening words of the Psalm give the terminus a quo of the period within 
which it was written; the terminus ad quern is furnished by vs. 4sqq. The 
occasion which called forth the bright and encouraging piece was the lack of 
prosperity that troubled the colonists in the times immediately succeeding the 
first return; the oft-repeated failure of crops had been very disheartening. 
Prayer for the removal of this woe, and cheering promise of glad times to come, 
constitute this Psalm, the purpose of which is to encourage the servants of 
JHVH to work on in patient expectation of that deliverance which, as past 
events show, God will surely bring.f The piece was probably composed about 

* Wolf son regards the poem as referring to the time of Hezeklah when Judah was delivered 
from the Assyrians. The Israelites in captivity are supposed to hear of this wonderful matter 
which has excited remark in the world outside of the little kingdom (v. 2.), and to offer up 
prayer for their own deliverance. But that the speakers in v. 1, who rejoice at the salvation 
wrought, utter the prayer of v. 4, none will deny; and the suffixes in vs. 2, 3 must refer to the 
same people. But if Wolfson’s exegesis be correct, this could not be; for, granted that v. 1 Is 
spoken by the Israelites, v. 3 cannot be referred to them. There is not the slightest reason to 
make a difference between those concerned in the turning of Zion’s captivity and those who 
declare their joy and offer the petition. In a somewhat similar way Ps. 85 begins with a 
reference to the people of Jacob ; but that the speaker is the representative of the people is 

olear from vs. 5 sqq. 

t A parallel pieoe is Ps. 85, in which the facts here briefly alluded to are brought out at 
length. 
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the time of Haggai (620). Three sections may be distinguished in the Song: 
(1) vs. 1-8, Praise; (2) v. 4, Prayer; (8) vs. 6, 6, Promise. 

(1) When, by the gracious interposition of JHVH’s power, the captivity was 
dosed and we, the exiled servants of Zion’s God, were permitted to return to the 
land of our fathers, in our great astonishment and wonder we were as those that 
dream. It was not that in the dawn of freedom, the long night of captivity 
became to them a gloomy dream now happily over (so Joseph Qamchi); cf. Ps. 

78 :i», 20. ppno dV?pd : mrf» |d ion isd yro tmfr vn ys 

{"TOT! QD'nt -How have ^bey been destroyed in a moment / How have 

they perished , been consumed by terrors1 As a dream when one wakes , 0 Lord, when 
thou awakest , thou wilt despise their image . But the tertiwn comparationis lies in 
the unreality of the dream-picture; the news of release was too good to be true, 
it seemed not a reality, only a happy dream ;* cf. Gen. 46:26; Isa. 29:8; Luke 
24:41; Acts 12:19. 

Zion is put for the city; the two names occur in parallelism in Ps. 61:20: 

chuny mom roon p*v n*t “pro ra*om i*> good i« thy *> 

Zion; build thou the walls of Jerusalem; Jer. 61:35. The downfall of the city 
sealed the doom of the nation, so the return of the captives of Zion is the fore¬ 
runner of better things to come. The expression— turned the captivity of Zion —is 
not inapt in view of the fact that the Return was with the Jews a movement of 
a religious rather than political character. It was in reality the restoration of 
the Jews to that place where alone, as they believed, they could carry out the 
requirements of their religion. 

Ths captivity of Zion, i. e. the captives of Zion; so in 2 Sam. 9:12, JT3 3tPID 
habitation of the house of Ziba = inhabitants of the house of Ziba. 

(2) The phrases used connote exuberant joy and overflowing happiness; cf. 
Job 8:21; Isa. 85:10. 

Wolf son objects that the Jews, instead of being complimented on their 
release from exile, were subjected to scorn and reproach, especially by their neigh¬ 
bors ; therefore he thinks the passage cannot refer to the Return. But no matter 
how bitter the feelings which the heathen may have entertained towards the 
Jews, this would not prevent them from recognizing the great good fortune God 
had bestowed on Judah in bringing back the people to their fatherland. Further 
than this, the mixed population of the land seems to have given a friendly recep¬ 
tion to the colonists and would have made common cause with them, but the 


parallel incident in classical history i* related in Livy Hist. lib. XXXIII, 82; when the 

Philip of Maoedon, they restored liberty to the Greek cities by proola- 


Romans had vanquished 


made by a crier at the Isthmian games 


great joy caused by this unex 


peoted announcement was equaled by the amazement of the people, who in wonder regarded 
aa an illusion similar to a dream (viluL »omnU vanam ipeciem). Cf. Polybius XVIII, 29:7. 
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spirit of exclusivism, which gradually became a characteristic of the new com¬ 
munity, prevented a display of reciprocal cordiality. The point in the verse is 
that while in the past surrounding peoples might point the finger of scorn at deso¬ 
lated Judah, spoiled of her inhabitants and shorn of her glory, now at least they 
must observe that the tide of her fortune is again on the flow, her shame is in 
part removed; no longer can they say: Where is the God of Israel f—for he has 
made bare his mighty arm in their sight, and they must acknowledge: JHVH 
has done great things for them; cf. Isa. 52:10: itnp jmr na mrr t)vn 

rune* pN D£N *73 lKTI Dnin *73 ’Vj/7 JHVR wiU make 

bare his holy arm in the sight of aU the heathen , and all the ends of the earth wiU see 
the salvation of our God. 

JHVH has done great things , i. e. has acted nobly, magnanimously: cf. Joel 
2:20, 21, where the phrase occurs first in a bad, then in a good sense: HKI 

vis dn nooen rwt p« *7K ♦nmm M’tyo p’mx oisvrr 
0 vorw tym ib^q rfrjn pnnttn dvt isdi *joTpn ovr 
m^j /7 mn* ytin ’3 ♦nben hoik wvn *?« : rwyh £ut 1 

will remove far off from you the northern army, and will drive it into a land of 
drought and desolation , with the front toward the east sea , and the rear toward the 
rear sea , and the foul odor of it will arise and its stench will go up, because it has 
done great things. Fear not , O land I be glad and rejoice I for JHVH will do great 
things. 

(3) With gratitude Israel acknowledges that it was solely through JHVH’s 
mediation that the blessing came. When even the heathen are constrained to 
attribute the fortune of the Jews to the exercise of JHVH’s power, the sheep of 
his pasture must surely ascribe praise to him for the wonders of his grace. God 
has done nobly, acted in a manner befitting the great, exalted JHVH. Whatever 
may be the distressing elements of the present situation, at least there is abun¬ 
dant cause for thanksgiving; as the poet puts it in Ps. 85:2-4 = rnrr mr\ 

*73 /ISDN DJTNtOn *73 JTD3 "pp /WJ 3pJT HOP n3fiT 

pnno Thou hast been kind to thy land, hast turned the 

captivity of Jacob. Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people , covered all their sin. 
Thou hast taken away all thy wrath , turned from the heal of thine anger ; cf. Jer. 
33:10,11. 

And in view of this the congregation exclaims: we are indeed glad of it. 

(4) It has already been noticed that many* exegetes consider this verse as an 
appeal for the continuation and completion of the work of the Return; those who 
embraced an early opportunity to avail themselves of the permission given by 
Gyrus, are supposed to be longing for the coming of their brethren who for various 


• Rosenm., de Wette, Laager, Hupf., Del., Kamph., Cheyne. 
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reasons have remained in Babylonia. The picture is conceived to be that of a 
depopulated land, waste and desolate, void of water; and as the dried-up brooks 
become full again in the rainy season and make the land fruitful, so now depopu¬ 
lated Canaan will receive new life through the coming of fresh colonies. But the 
necessary thing in the early years of the Return was not an increase in the popu¬ 
lation, but an increase in the productiveness of the soil, and the removal of the 
unfavorable conditions of drought. So that there would be no point in praying 
for a larger number of colonists. Deliverance from the distresses the community 
was then passing through would naturally be the object of the petition. 

Some commentators (as e. g. Luther), taking vs. 1-3 as a look forward into the 
future, consider v. 4 a prayer that the happy day of deliverance may hasten its 
coming; to this is opposed the Perf. we were standing at the head of the 

narrative. 

Several exegetes have perceived a meaning in the phraseology of v. 4 
different from that of v. 1. Grsetz declares rou? cannot mean bring back , 
for the exiles had some time since returned; he therefore suggests to read 

roaw restore, supplying life or soul as in Ps. 23:3: J 

• • 

w 1^0*7 piv ♦‘wyoa ora* He restores my soul , he leads me in paths 
of righteousness for his name’s sake; cf. also Ps. 60:3. But this emenda¬ 
tion is unnecessary. Tholuck and Hengstenberg have rightly understood the 
verse as an appeal for the removal of distresses so seriously affecting the 
colonists; and the latter hints at the real point in the verse in that he recog¬ 
nizes a play on the frequently recurring expression found here. The error of a 
copyist in v. 1 (rWttf f° r fVDtP) aQ d the mistake of the Massorites who sug- 
gested '0TV2C? here, have obscured the poet’s artistic work. There is between 
not? 3i w —- turn the captvmty , and — restore thoroughly , a 

paronomasia* at once striking and beautiful, by which the two facts of past good 
fortune and of trouble now existing are brought into clear, emphatic antithesis: 
thou hast freed us from exile; for this we can never cease to be grateful; but the 
good work thus begun has not been carried forward to completion, that which 
has been effected is not enough; restore now our prosperity. 

The Negeb is South Palestine, the region lying to the south of Judah, and 
comprising the country bordering on it to the east and west; it extended beyond 
Beersbeba on the north, while in the south it gradually merged into the desert. 
The name = drought) is appropriate since upon this district in particular 
rests the curse of drought. Though once the seat of the cities of Simeon (Josh. 
19:1-9), to-day it may scarcely be said to have a permanent population. The 


* Cf. the Dissertation of Dr. I. M. Casanowloz on Paronomasia in the Old Testament, Boston 
1804, p. 80, note 168. 
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word is definitely used as the proper name of the region in Josh. 19:8; 10:40; Jer. 
32:44; 33:13. The slopes and hillsides of the Negeb are furrowed by numerous 
wadys, channels that in the dry season expose their empty beds to the scorching 
rays of the sun, while the arid land exhibits the desolating effects of drought; 
but in the period of rain all this is changed; tumultuous torrents roar and foam, 
chafing within the old courses, and the once dreary land is clad in pleasant ver¬ 
dure. This wonderful change was the idea present to the poet’s mind when he 
wrote the verse: even so, JHVH, mayest thou restore our prosperity, revive us 
with thy rich blessings. Cf. Fs. 107:34-38, where the same simile is used* with 

reference to the same matter; especially vs. 35, 36: D’O DJN 1 ? “010 

3tro *vy uiw oojn dip aim d»o .tv pNi He turns the 

wilderness into a pool of water , and the dry land into springs of water; there he makes 
the hungry dwell that they may prepare a city to dwell in; cf. Isa. 35:7; 41:18; 
58:11. 

The character of the brooks is clearly defined in Job 6:15 sqq.: njQ 

run : tw otyrv rahv mp *so ompn: nor o^ro p»s*o *7m 

inro V?jp DD*n mmN ins 1 ?’: ooipoo iDjnj lono inovi imp 
ino3 o m : io 1 ? up ndsp rra*m Non mmn ioon : najn 

I : t 

nfl IT! ItO My brothers are deceitful like the brook, like the channel of the 

brooks that pass away, that become turbid with ice; the snow hides itself in them. In 

♦ 

the time they flow they become extinct: when it is hot they are dried up out of their place. 
The caravans on their way turn aside, go up into the wastes and perish. The caravans 
of Tema looked, the companies of Sheba hoped for them. They were disappointed in 
their expectations, they came thither and were ashamed. In Fs. 42:2 QiQ are 

the streams that flowed in the channels and which have been dried up: *7’N0 

D’n*7N "pN nyn p o’o »p’SN nyn P <mu m the 

water-brooks, so pants my soul for thee, 0 God; cf. Joel 1:20. 

(5) This verse is, as has generally been recognized, a proverb setting forth a 
truth of which v. 6 is a more extended and picturesque presentation. Other 
proverbial sayings that take their origin from the facts involved in the important 
works of husbandry, are to be found in the following passages: Frov. 22:8 ; jrnr 

CODtJH pft nyp* Me that sows iniquity will reap mischief, 

and the rod will be ready for his pride; Job 4:8 : unn p# ♦tnn *mn tpjo 

VrTWp* Jbst as I have seen, they who plough iniquity and sow wickedness , 
reap it; cf. Gal. 6:7, 8, 9; Hos. 8:7; John 4:35 ; 1 Cor. 15:36sqq. 

^tith tears, with rejoicing: note the position of these words, 
strongly adversative each to the other. 

(5,6) While the proverb is perfectly capable of being applied in a general 
sense, and may simply be the equivalent of the familiar English saying: “ every 
cloud has a silver lining”—yet the addition of v. 6 leaves no doubt as to the 
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special connotation here, though the wider meaning is not excluded; the picture 
may refer to the work of settlement and rebuilding (Clarisse, Rosenm., Del.) or of 
undertakings and results (Hengstenberg). In response to the appeal of the con¬ 
gregation for the revival of their languishing fortunes, the priest gives first a 
more comprehensive, secondly a more specific promise of the realization of their 


hopes 


(4 


Beginnings,” says 


44 


are often fraught with discouraging hardships 


and difficulties so that the outlook may be very bad; the first years of the colony 


in Jerusalem may be very miserable 


while 


during this season of gloom and despondency, sorrow may lodge with you, in the 
dawn of the harvest morning joy will come.” 

Hard indeed were the beginnings; the gladness inspired by the great fact of 
the Return was counterbalanced by the slow attainment of results; and the Psalm 
clearly describes the feelings of the time. 

(6) JHfpf tfie seed-corn. Some, following Qamchi, render precious seed. 

J. D. Michaelis adopted the idea suggested by Abulwalid and Ibn Ezra that 
was the skinf i. e. a bag made of skin in which the seed was carried, the material 
being here put by synecdoche for the thing made from it; this notion commended 
itself to Grotz. Others (de Wette, Hupf., Kamph., Hgstb., Schultz., BsBthg.) 
think the phrase refers to the handfuls of seed to be drawn from the sack and 


scattered over the field.t 


Bochart explains the phrase as said on account 


length of the furrow into which the seed is cast.J 


meaning 


Is to draw, and in this connection to draw a line of seed , i. e. to scatter it in a 
line, the sower moving forward, casting his handfuls upon the soil, while the 


sown ground stretches behind him in an elongating ribbon 


rurr 


jTirn o’ajy *p*r» "wipa tnin B'm mrr dw d»n 3 twy 

rtimonn nwaan d’d^ onnn worn Behold days are coming, 

saith JHVH , when the ploughman will overtake the reaper , and the treader of grapes 
him that sows seed , when the mountains will drop down new wine , and all the hills 
will melt. This seems the preferable explanation, and the phrase may thus be 
rendered in full: carrying the seed which is to he scattered in a long line on the 
furrows in the field (so Del., Hitz.); or simply: carrying the seed-corn (Cbeyne). 

The sower, doubtful of results because of previous disappointments, goes 
forth with a fainting heart, with tears of sad misgiving, to scatter the seed; 
blasting and mildew, drought and hail have ruined his hopes in former years, and 
the prospect is not cheerful. But in the midst of this despondency the poet’s 
words come to his ears: Wait! Beyond these dark clouds hides the sun in shining 
splendor. Look forward to the day when you will reap with joy at the plenteous 


* "JUD in this sense does not ooour In Hebrew, though the word malku “skin” is common 
enough in Assyrian. 

t In German Saatzug , Saatwurf. X Cf. his OeograpMa Sacra, L. iii., o. 12. 
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harvest; then, at evening, laden with sheaves, you will come with shouts of 
gladness to praise God’s name afresh “ for his wonderful works to men.” Cf. Ps. 
86:13, where a similar promise is given to the colonists: 3 IEOH JJV JlVT DJ 
rto inn unxi Tea , JHVH will give what is good , and our land will yield 

its produce . 


Notes on Psalm 133. 


The brief poem is of so general a nature that, if it were isolated from con¬ 
nection with pieces whose historical situation is definitely determined by the 
evidence of their contents, it would hardly be possible to refer it to any special 
occasion. There is, however, no reason to separate it from the Psalms with 
which it is now associated. The position of the Song in the Psalter and a 

linguistic peculiarity (the use of with the Participle) suggest a post-exilic 

• • 

date; nevertheless some commentators (Castle, de Wette) suppose David was the 
author, while Wolf son finds a reference to the work of Hezekiah in uniting the 
remnant of the ten tribes with Judah and causing the priests and Levites to 
perform their duties in harmony. Most exegetes, however, see in this a pilgrim- 
song composed in praise of the assembly of co-religionists at Jerusalem; “ it is,” 
says Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter, p. 63), “ a pure and lovely encomium on the 
brotherly love fostered by the Jewish iravrrylpeis.”* It seems more probable that 
the poem pictures a state of affairs not actually existing at the time, but emi¬ 
nently desirable, as the writer aims to show; the salutary influence of fraternal 
concord is suggested as the necessary remedy for present ills. Now there was 
much discord among the returned exiles, not only at the time of Nehemiahf 
(cf. Ps. 122), but also in the earlier period; political strife caused divisions in the 
congregation in the days of Joshua and Zerubbabel, between whom there was 
rivalry. It seems not improbable that the Psalm was written to allay this party¬ 
feeling by an appeal to the better nature of the people and especially of their 
leaders (so Grsetz interprets the piece). 

The argument of the poem is very simple but forcible. The influence of har¬ 
mony, suggests the poet, will be both sweet and refreshing, and, permeating all 
classes of society, will secure the permanence of the community in the place 
where God has promised to give his blessing. 

(1) The interjection with which the Psalm begins calls attention to the thought. 
about to be unfolded: Mark, how good and pleasant it is if those who are 

* 

members of the same community dwell together in complete harmony. Most 
commentators find a reference to the gathering of Israel at the feasts; Clarissa 


* Cf. W. R. Smith, Old Tut . in the Jewish Church, London, 1882, p. 212 note, 
t Schultz refers to Nehemlah’s endeavors to have the people dwell in Jerusalem. 
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thinks the pilgrims may have sung the Psalm as they reclined around a common 
festive board, but this seems altogether too special. Mention of Zion, the relig¬ 
ious center (v. 3), need not indicate that a religious fraternity in particular is 
meant (cf. Tholuck); the idea of co-religionists is certainly contained in the term 
o’rw “ brothers,’** but at the same time the notion of common interests in civil 
and domestic life is also included (Rosenm.). The members of Israel, the church 
of JHVH, should dwell in complete unity , i. e. in all the relations of life work in 
harmony to promote the common weal ;t then they will become partakers in the 
blessing that will accrue. 

% 

The adjectives sweet and pleasant, look forward to the two illustra¬ 
tions about to be introduced. 

(2) The influence of harmony and peace within the congregation will in the 
first place be just as sweet as the odor of the holy anointing oil.J Some commen¬ 
tators suppose that the oil is poured on the head in such abundance that it 
trickles down to the beard ,l and even drips upon the garments.|| But as the 
stress laid on sweet indicates, the tertium comparationis is certainly the sweet, 
penetrating odor of the ointment (Beethgen). When this excellent oil is put on 
the head, the rich perfume communicates itself also to the beard; in the same 
way the sweet influence of concord will spread through the community; the good 
results of harmony among the heads, the leaders of the people, will be felt by all 
classes. 

The expression the beard of Aaron which flowed down upon the border of his 
garment —seems to be an unnecessary limitation of the comparison; to be sure it 
is said that allusion to the anointing of the high-priest is very apt here,U since at 
the feasts he was the principal person (cf. Delitzsch); and moreover the oil was 
literally poured on his head (cf. Ex. 29:7; Lev. 8:12; 21:10) so that he was JilDH 
fPt^On ^ anointed priest tear' But the tertium comparationis holds true of 

any case in which good oil is used, as e. g. in the anointing of a guest; cf. Ps. 23:5 : 

pBO ruts'! ms mi jrfttr US*? *pyn Thau prepare* a table Wore 
me in the presence of my enemies; thou anointest my head with oil; and the holy oil 

stands simply as an example of an ointment of the best quality. The poet may 


* The idea of Grsetz, that, since DT1K was used to denote officials (as e. g. the chiefs of dif¬ 
ferent sections of Levltes), perhaps the word refers to the high priest Joshua and Zerubbabel, 
seems also too narrow. Allusion is made to the leaders of the people in vs. 2,8. 
t Schultz thinks of dwelling together in opposition to the dispersion. 
t This was a sort of pomade; of. Ex. 80:22sqq. 

I De Wette, Grsetz, Hupf., Del., Hgstb., Schultz. 

I Clarisse, Kamph., Olsh., Thol. 

1 Aaron is explained here as the generic term for high-priest just as David is used in the 
sense of David’s dynasty (cf. 1 Kgs. 12:16; Hosea 8:5); so Hupf., Hitz., de Wette, Rosenm. 
Hgstb. thinks Aaron himself is meant, and Del. quotes from a Haggaddh of the Talmud a state¬ 
ment that: “Two drops of the holy anointing oil remained forever hanging on Aaron's beard 
like two pearls, as a symbol of reconciliation and peace ’’ (Horaioth 12*). 
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have had in mind the consecration of a priest; but had he intended to cite the case 
of Aaron, it seems more probable that he would have placed the name after 
head. The whole clause— the beard of Aaron that flowed down to the collar of his 
garment —was perhaps added in the margin of a MS. by some one who was influ¬ 
enced by mention of the holy oil, and who knew of a tradition that Aaron wore a 
long, flowing beard. The idea that the poet did not write the words is supported 
by the analogy of the comparison in v. 3*. 

(3) Mt. Hermon is so far from Jerusalem that it has seemed improbable that 
the poet meant to assert any connection between it and the dew that falls on Mt. 
Zion. Clarisse thinks Zion is perhaps a scribal error for Sion (Deut. 

4:48), which was probably some part of Hermon. Others* think it necessary 
to understand before when the verse would read: as the dew of 

Hermon , as the dew that descends on the mountains of Zion. Wolf son proposes a 
similar explanation of the passage, thinking that had the poet written out his- 
thought in full, it would have read thus: 

nw poin *7 Cod 

pain nrvi 
tto |vx to 

P’v ’Tin 

As the dew of Hermon that descends 
On the mountains of Hermon; 

As the dew of Zion that descends 
On the mountains of Zion . 

Two more probable ideas have been suggested: either the dew of Hermon is 
simply a proverbial sort of expression for copious dewt (Baethgen); or else the 
writer actually attributes the dew on the mountains of Zion to the influence of 
Mt. Hermon; this last idea seems preferable. A heavy dew after a warm day in 
Jerusalem would naturally be referred to the influence of the cold current of air 
from the snow-capped mountains in north Palestine (Delitzsch, Schultz). The 
moisture evaporated from the snows of Hermon is borne southward by the winds, 
and deposited in the form of dew on the lower hills, where the wilting vegetation 
is revived and re-invigorated by it. In Palestine, where rains are infrequent, the 
dews supply the want of showers since the deposition of moisture is very copi¬ 
ous.! Hence the dew is used as a figure of an enlivening, quickening influence ; 

cf. Prov. 19:12; Mic. 5:6; Hos. 14:6; Deut. 33:13, 28. 

« 

* Qamchi, Aben Ezra, Rosenm., de Wette. 

t Nowhere in the Holy Land ia the dew so heavy as in the districts in the vicinity of Her¬ 
mon; cf. Van de Velde, Relee, Vol. I., p. 07. 

t “The dews of Syrian nights are excessive; on many mornings it looks as If there had been' 
heavy rain;" G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land , London, 1894, p. 66; this dew* 
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The picture is supposed to indicate the happy result of the fraternal meeting 
of Jews from all parts of Palestine in Jerusalem; when brethren 'from the north 
meet with brethren from the south, it is as if refreshing dew from Hermon 
descended on the mountains of Zion (Delitzsch); from communion with their 
fellows, individuals derive new strength and life (Bsethgen). 

But the verse stands in parallelism with v. 2; just as v. 2 illustrates the first 
attribute ascribed to the harmony of brethren, so v. 3 illustrates the second. Her- 
mon is the highest mountain in Palestine; from it comes the dew to the lowest 
hills, and the country is benefitted. So if the leaders of the people will only work 
harmoniously, the refreshing influence of their attitude and actions will reach the 
lowest classes. The whole political and social atmosphere will be purified, and 
all will feel the cooling, soothing effect. Then may prosperity be expected *, for 
God, who dwells on Zion, has promised that his blessing shall rest on the congre¬ 
gation in Jerusalem. During the Exile in Babylonia, far from Palestine, it was 
not to be wondered at if the people suffered. But now in the place which JHVH 
has chosen as his dwelling, and with which the rich promises of Israel’s 
future are connected, the prospects are fair if Israel will only meet the require¬ 
ments. If only the disability which now hinders progress, i. e. party-strife—is 
removed, in fulfillment of JHYH’s word the permanence of Israel’s existence and 
prosperity will be secured. For God’s blessing is appointed to rest on Zion for¬ 
ever. 


Note on Ps. 182. 

The allusions to David’s work in connection with the ark and the site of the 
temple have been taken as an index to the date and authorship of this piece. 
Some have considered David himself the author, who prays that his dynasty may 
be established. But the entrance of JHVH and the ark into the sanctuary seems 
to indicate that the temple has been completed; and the Song is, therefore, very 
properly viewed as intended to be Bung at the dedication of the building. Several 
commentators, then, incorrectly interpreting v. 6 as alluding to the wanderings of 
the ark before David and his successor placed it in a permanent location, make 
Solomon the author* or at least think the Psalm was employed by him at the 
opening of the first temple.t It has been urged that the former supposition is 
made probable by the fact that vs. 8, 9,10 are contained in the prayer of Solomon, 
2 Chron. 6:41,42; all that can be said of this passage, however, is that the Chronist 
has freely drawn upon the poetic material at his command to procure a suitable 


fro 


Mediterranean; of. fb. p. 121, Wellhausen, Israelii, u. Jued. OeschUMe, Berlin, 


ISM, p. 5, J. Benzinger, Hebrdische Archttoloffte, Freiburg i. B., 1804 
der Hebr&Uchen Archdologie, Freiburg i. B., J8M, Era ter Band, p. 51. 
• Longer, Thol., Del. 
t Cl or., Rosenm., de Wette. 
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conclusion' to the petition. The external occasion on which the Psalm was ren¬ 
dered, viz., the dedication of a temple to JHVH, may fit the theory of author¬ 
ship, but the historical occasion forming the background outlined in the argument 
of the Song, is something different from that of Solomon. For when he officiated 
at the inauguration of the temple, he was firmly settled on bis throne in power 
and splendor; but, on the other hand, if such emphatic reference is made here to 
the merits of David, to JHVH’s promise and his choice of Zion, it would appear 
that at the time God seemed to have forgotten these things and that the Davidic 
dynasty had been dethroned. The same objection stands in the way of Wolfson’s 
theory, according to which Hezekiah was the author and the piece was written 
after the king had restored the services of the temple, and had sent messengers 
throughout Israel and Judah to urge the people to be present at the passover in 
Jerusalem (2 Chron. 30:5, 6). In this way Wolfson tries to explain the phraseology 
of v. 6, but he bestows little attention upon the other important questions that 
arise in connection with the poem. 

The Psalm* therefore seems to belong to a period when Judah’s hereditary 
ruler was not in the enjoyment of his right, i. e., a time later than 586 B. C.; and 
it is post-exilic, for the people are in Jerusalem. Olshausen would assign it to 
the time of Simon Maccabseus, and Hitzig finds the special occasion of its compo¬ 
sition in the recovery of Zion from the heathen by Simon (cf. 1 Macc. 13:49-52); 
vs. 7, 8 would then be explained of the resumption of worship in the temple after 
it had been cleansed from the abominations of heathenism. A note of triumph 
because of the recent victory would then be expected, but instead of this the 
assurance of future success (v. 18) points to a present when the enemy is in 

* 

power. Alongside of the happy thought that opportunity to worship God in his 
house is now afforded (vs. 6, 7), comes the discouraging consideration that the 
Mighty One of Jacob is apparently not exercising his power for his chosen people; 
Judah is humiliated, there has been suffering for lack of bread (v. 15); hence the 
prayer that God will accomplish salvation by restoring David’s line to the throne; 
and hence the comforting declaration of JHVH’S faithfulness, the cheering 
promise that his interest in Zion’s welfare will speedily obtain practical demon¬ 
stration. So de Wette seems justified in referring the piece to the early years of 
the Return. The difficulties and failures encountered by the colonists in their 
private business affairs gave full occasion to the prophets of this period to lay 
special stress upon all guarantees for the realization of the bright anticipations 
with which the restoration was begun. In particular they aroused a lively inter¬ 
est in the Messianic hope, which was then connected with the prince Zerubbabel; 
and they promised that when JHVH’S house was built the Messianic time would 
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come. Hence the connection of the two mattera in the Psalm: the completion of 
the temple and the restoration of David's line to the throne. 

It appears that (1) the Psalm was composed for the dedication of the second 
temple. That it was possibly employed on this occasion is allowed by some, who 
nevertheless declare it was not originally written for this purpose (Rosenm., 
de Wette); otherwise, it is urged, nothing would be said of Solomon’s temple; or 
else the poem is marred by a rudely abrupt transition from the recital of David’s 
efforts to the situation in 516 B. C. (2) Verse 10 refers to Zerubbabel. (3) The 
Psalm was certainly written during the governorship of Zerubbabel; but the sup¬ 
position of Ewald* that it was written by the prince himself is improbable.t 


Analysis of the Poem . 

Verses 1-5, introductory reminiscences; vs. 6, 7, the present situation; vs. 
8—10, dedicatory prayer of the priest, closing with the appeal to place David’s son 
on the throne; vs. 11-18, address of the priest to the congregation, detailing first 
the terms of JHVH’s covenant with David, then promising the fulfillment of 
the petition that has been offered. 

(1-5) Bemember to David , i. e., cadi to mind his works for which he merits 
favor from thee, and give him his reward; cf. Neh. 5:19; 13:14, 22, 31; the same 
expression may also signify: call to mind the wickedness of a person and punish 

him; cf. Neh. 6:14; 13:29; Ps. 137:7: d'jbtv dv dn om us*? mrr -or 

HD -TlD\n I}? !T\Jf DHOKn Bemember, JHVH, to the Edomites the day 
of Jerusalem, who said: raze it, raze it even to the foundation. The phrase Mighty 
One of Jacob occurs in but three other passages: Gen. 49:24; Isa. 49:26; 60:16, 
and in one place, Isa. 1:24, Mighty One of Israel is found. The 

expressions tent of my house, bed of my couch, are examples of poetic diction, the 
former possessing a slight flavor of archaism on account of its reference to 
nomadic life. The hyperbole in vs. 3,4 is thoroughly in keeping with the Hebrew 
style of speech; cf. 2 Sam. l:23 b ; Jer. 4:13; Isa. 40:31; it is simply the general 
idea deducible from the words upon which stress is to be laid. Verse 4 contains 
a proverbial form of expression doubtless in common use: cf. Prov. 6:4 = inn *?n 

noun lUty D° ^ 9* ve 8 ^ ee P W 88 * ^ *toro6er to thy 

eyelashes. 

The principal thought of this opening section is contained in v. 1: JHVH , 
remember how David exerted himself; there then follows a paragraph of explanation 
and definition. The purpose of David’s efforts will therefore be that defined in 


Greta baa a similar 
Ewald regards this 1 


considerably earlier than the companion piece 80, beoause 


says nothing of the great devastation of Jerusalem and violation of the temple; this is quit* 
probable, sinoe the language of Ps. 89 pictures the state of affairs in Judah in the time immedi 
ately preceding Nehemiah’s coming, when the Jews were at the mercy of their neighbors. 
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y. 5. According to de Wette, the poet has in mind David’s care in providing a 
fixed resting-place for the ark. To find a place, he thinks, certainly does not 
mean to build a temple. The great commentator was no doubt influenced by his 
incorrect exegesis of v. 6; but aside from that verse, an important consideration 
shows that another reference is intended here. The question arises, What con¬ 
nection has JHVH’S remembrance of David’s work with the present? As 
noticed already, the Psalm is composed of prayer and promise, both of which are 
concerned especially with the establishing of David’s posterity on his throne; 
God is entreated to act for David’s sake, and on account of his covenant he prom¬ 
ises to interpose with help. Remembering, then, the origin of the covenant with 
David, it is reasonable to infer that if any connection exists between the parts of 
the Psalm, the efforts of David must have been those which procured for him 
such a great honor from God, and hence they are those he put forth in planning 
and preparing for the erection of the temple; cf. 2 Sam. 7 and 1 Chron. 22, especially 
v. 14. To find a place need not signify to build a temple (which David did not 
do), but it very clearly describes the part he played ; he began the centralization 
of the worship of JHYH in Jerusalem. His oath (of which the apodosis, as of 
that in 131:2 q. v., is suppressed) appears nowhere else, though some (Clarisse, 
Del.) thinks that in 2 Sam. 7:2 is to be found indication of a vow; it is more prob¬ 
able that the strong form of expression is due to the poet’s wish to emphasize the 
zeal and earnestness of the monarch in hastening the work. To one who reads 
between the lines another reason for the prominent reference to David’s pious 
zeal will appear when once v. 6, the crux interpretum of the Psalm, has been 
explained. 

(6) Upon the meaning of this verse views many and varied* have been 
expressed, though in general two different theories of interpretation may be dis¬ 
tinguished. According to the first, allusion is made to the ark of the covenant.f 
Ephratha and the fields of the wood are supposed to be used here as examples of the 
places in which the ark at some period found a transient location; the former 
term, to be sure, stands sometimes as equivalent to DIT*? fYD Bethlehem, % but so 
far as can be learned, the ark was never placed in this town; therefore Hengsten- 
berg, who thinks David is speaking here, conceives that the locative expression 
refers rather to the subject than to the object of the verb in the first clause, i. e., 

We in Bethlehem heard of it (the ark). Many exegetesj are of the opinion that 

« 

• B. Kautzsoh, Die Peatmen Uebersetzt , Freiburg i. B. t 1893, omits it from his translation on the 
ground that it is unintelligible. 

t So Clarisse, de Wette, Hitz., Del., Hupf., Hgstb., Bickell, Cbeyne, Schultz. 

t This was certainly a post-exilic use of the word, which was also the name of a place on the 
northern border of Benjamin. (Cf. B. Stade, in the Zeitechr. fuer Alttestamentliche WUsenechaft, 
III., 5sqq.) 

I Gesenius, Clarisse, de Wette, Grsstz, Schultz. 
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Ephratha is here equivalent to Ephraim , in which the ark remained at Shiloh 
until the memorable occasion of its capture in battle by the Philistines (cf. Josh. 
18:1; 1 Sam. 4:11). This idea is strengthened by the passages where the gentilic 
noun Ephrathite occurs in parallelism with Ephraim; cf. Judg. 

12:5: And (he Gileadites took the fords of (he Jordan to Ephraim; *3 JTfTl 

nnx ♦mflKJi ijfr* V? ran maw dhsn and it came 

to pass that if (he fugitives of Ephraim said: let me pass over—then the Gileadites 
would say to him: Art thou an Ephrathite f Cf. 1 Sam. 1:1; 1 Kgs. 11:26. 

The phrase usually translated the fields of Jaar or the wooded fields is taken as 
a poetic designation of DHjT DHp Qirjath-Jearim, a city on the border 
of Judah and Benjamin whence David brought up the ark to Jerusalem (1 Sam. 
7:1,2; 2 Sam. 6:2). The place was known by several names, e. g. tya mp 
Qirjath-Baal, Josh. 15,60; Baalah, Josh. 15:9; 1 Chron. 18:6 ; rmp 

pHjm Qirjath-Hajearim, Jer. 26:20; DHJf JlHp Qirjath-'Arim, 
Ezr. 2:25; and even JYlVT* Baale-Judah, 2 Sam. 6:2; but it appears 

to have received its distinctive title, the city of woods , from the dense mountain 
forests in the vicinity, and hence it is thought that nr J a a r = wood is an 
abbreviation of the full name,* calling attention to the chief natural character¬ 
istic of the locality. Moreover it is pointed out that after the return of the ark 
from Philistia, it was placed in the suburbs of the town (Hengstenberg), and so 
the poet has appropriately put: in the fields of Jaar . 

9 

Even those who agree upon the references of the locative phrases, differ in 
their interpretation of the verbs in this verse. Clarisse thus explains the mean¬ 
ing : formerly when we sought for the ark.... we heard now that it was in 
Shiloh, and again that it was in the city of Qiijath-Jearim, but now its location is 
fixed. The point of the verse would then be an opposition (certainly not literally 
expressed) between the former uncertain location of the ark and its present fixed 
resting-place (so Danger); v. 6 is a look back into the past (de Wette) while v. 7 
gives a glance at the new order of things. Graetz, however, considers that the 
opposition lies rather between the two hemistichs of the verse; only a report 
exists that the ark was once at Shiloh, but at last they found it at Qirjath- 
Jearim. 

Delitzsch, to whom it appears improbable that, in a connection so dominated 
by memories of David, Ephratha should denote Ephraim , accepts the idea of a 
parallelisms membrorum and regards Ephratha as the name of the district in which 
Qirjath-Jearim lay ;t this view he supports by an appeal to the genealogy given 
in Chronicles. According to 1 Chron. 2:19, Caleb had by Ephrath a son named 
Hdr, who was the progenitor of the inhabitants of Bethlehem (1 Chron. 4:4), and 
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t Hltrfg and Oheyne incline to the same view. 
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whose son, Shabal, was in turn progenitor of the people of Qirjath-Jearim (1 
Chron. 2:50); so that the latter city is the daughter of Bethlehem. This explana¬ 
tion is ingenious but very uncertain; it is rather a doubtful proceeding to build 
such definite ethnographical and geographical hypotheses upon this genealogy, in 
which the same place appears under the name Ephratha as wife and under the 
name Bethlehem as son of Salma (1 Chron. 2:51) and as son of Hfir (1 Chron. 4:4.)* 

Tiling (quoted and approved by Bosenm.) supposed that the verse embodies a 
veiled allusion to calamities that occurred in connection with the ark in former 
years and per contrast a glance at the happy present; the poet does not mention 
Shiloh, but the region of Ephrathah, where Israel suffered defeat and the ark was 
taken; he does not name Qirjath-Jearim itself, but the field of the woods where 
God destroyed so many persons because they irreverently looked into the sacred 
ark;t how sad were the conditions of those times, how shameful the state of 

V 

the religion! But now God has chosen a place to dwell in perpetually, and thus 
Israel has both liberty and confidence in approaching his presence. 

For several reasons the foregoing theories of reference to the ark must be 
rejected: the ark has not been mentioned, though mention of David’s zealous ser¬ 
vices in the interest of the religion suggests his act of bringing the sacred box 
from the obscure city in the woods to the capital of his kingdom. But the service 
of the monarch upon which stress is laid in vs. 3-5 is that for which he obtained 
the promise of the perpetuity of his dynasty, viz., his earnest desire and active 
preparation to build a temple for JI1VH. So that from the words and thoughts 
of the preceding portion of the Psalm there can be deduced no reason for inter¬ 
preting the pronouns in v. 6 of the ark. And on the other hand, such an interpre¬ 
tation gives the verse no connection with what follows; for v. 7 is then not the 
natural sequence of v. 6, since upon the announcement of the recovery of the ark 
there would naturally follow an account or intimation of what was done with it, 
or at least something to show what the news has to do with the argument of the 
Psalm. But there is nothing of the sort. It is true, some (e. g. Bosenm.) would 
obtain a connection by supposing that an opposition is intended between the con¬ 
dition of the religion as shown in v. 6 and that implied in v. 7, in which the poet 
quickly passes on to the time when the faithful in Israel were able to speak of a 
habitation of God as already existing. But the transition of thought, from the 
finding of the ark at Qirjath-Jearim to the mutual exhortation of pious worshipers 
to assemble in JHVH’S house, is too harsh and abrupt, and would be so even if, 
as Delitzsch thought, the house was the tent erected by David for the reception 
of the ark (2 Sam. 6:17); and to remedy this Grsetz proposes a textual emen- 


* Cf. Hupfeld’s Die Peatmen, ZweUe AuJL, herauegegeben von E. Riehm, 8 Band, Gotha, 1870, p. 
842, note. 

t Of. 18am. 4:8,8; 8:18,19. 
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dation in v. 7; Olshausen also accounts for the lack of a connecting link 

# 

by suggesting a flaw in the text or the interposition of a special chorus. 
In any case, why v. 7, which obtains connection with vs. 3sqq. through 
the idea drawn as a natural inference from its language, should be preceded, not, 
as the situation demands, by at least a hint at the accomplishment of David’s 
wish, but by allusion to the ark, is clearly unaccounted for. And at all events, 
the idea of a rude transition and a concealed antithesis is certainly not to be pre¬ 
ferred to the easy, simple explanation of which the language is capable. 

According to the second theory, v. 6 instead of standing in antithetic paral¬ 
lelism to v. 7, forms the necessary introduction to it, bringing in with poetic 
diction, but in a logical way, news of the completion of JHVH’S house. 

Yenema (who supposed that the verb of hearing refers to the summons of the 
messengers sent out by Solomon to invite the Israelites to the dedication of the 
temple, 2 Chron. 5:2) conceived that under the terms Ephratha and the fields of the 
wood is included the whole country as made up of arable land and forest districts, 
the former term standing for the places adjacent to Jerusalem or the fertile 
regions, while the latter refers to the uncultivated districts, especially Lebanon. 
Of the same opinion were Ewald, Kamphausen, Hupfeld, and Anally Wolf son. 
This seems to be the correct interpretation of the phrases. *w». usually trans¬ 
lated forest , properly signifies unimproved property * (English hush), and is most 
aptly rendered wilderness; and J2 'phratha, which from its etymology (from stem 
iT)£) produce , bring forth) means fertile cultivated ground , naturally denotes the 
fertile-plains. Wolf son compares the phrase From Dan to 

Beersheba , i. e. from one end of the land to the other. 

The verbs stand in parallelism and are in sense equivalent: We heard it (viz. 
a report) in the open , fertile plains , we found it (i. e. the news reached us) even in the 
sparsely settled hill-country; or, in other words, the news spread all over the 
country. 

The report that obtained such wide circulation cannot be the announcement of 
David’s purpose, nor of the completion of Solomon’s temple, nor yet of Hezekiah’s 
invitation to participate in the Passover; such references seem incompatible with 
the latter part of the Psalm, which pictures a state of affairs in post-exilic times. 
Nor is it the exhortation in v. 7 that the people have heard; this is inspired by 
the news. But vs. 8-5 and 7 suggest what is meant—viz., news that the temple 
has at length been finished, and that the day of dedication has been appointed. 
Prominence is given to David’s work and plans primarily because on account of 
these the promise referred to in v. 11 was made; but also the congregation per¬ 
ceives a parallelism between the present occasion and the past; David took great 
pains to provide for the erection of the temple; so too the colonists, in their pov- 
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erty and distress, have by a great effort at last succeeded in building a house for 

JHVH. 

(7) The news is given a most enthusiastic reception, and the mutual exhorta¬ 
tion is heard everywhere: Let us assemble at Jerusalem, and bow in worship and 
prayer in the temple. The footstool of JHVH refers primarily to the ark, which 
was the visible symbol of his presence. But the phrase means in a more general 
sense the temple, where JHVH reveals himself and communicates his will con¬ 
cerning Israel, and whither the congregation must resort for the purposes of 

prayer and sacrifice ; cf. Lam. 2:1 : 7*7 err p«f ro ♦jin idnd yy rmt 

isn dvd v^n onrr -or N*n ‘?n-ib^ mNsrt pN D’otro bow aw 

Lord has covered the daughter of Zion with a cloud in his anger , cast down from 
heaven to earth the glory of Israel and has not remembered his footstool in the day of 
his wrath l Cf. Ps. 99:5; 1 Chron. 28:2. 

(8) The two principal elements of the situation have already appeared: 
Israel assembled at the services on the day of dedication and the priest at prayer. 
The supplication now begins again. 

When the temple was burned in 586 JHVH was thought to have retired to 
the distant recesses of the north.* Now that a house has been erected for him, 
he is besought to make this his dwelling, and to resume the interrupted relations 
to the people: here manifest thyself as of old , here let the ark of thy strength be 
placed ,—i. e. the shrine containing the symbol of his strength, the place where 
the Law was kept; this place in Jewish synagogues of to-day is termed p")N 
tmpn The Ark of Holiness. The ancient ark has been replaced by the more 

spiritual palladium of Israel, the inspired Word of God. 

(9) 2b be clothed with is a common figure signifying the possession in a very 
marked degree of the quality, disposition, etc., spoken of; cf. Ps. 109:18sqq., 29: 

ddbo ‘t’vdd iDjn 'saw vd3t Let my adversaries be clothed with 

disgrace , and let them urrap themselves in their shame , as in a garment; Ps. 93:1; 
104:1; Job 8:22; Ezek. 26:16. 

Hitzig supposes that righteousness does not actually mean uprightness, 

but refers to the white robes, symbolizing purity before God, in which the priests 


•Cf. Ezek. 1:4; ll:22sqq.; here the mountain of the assembly of the sods was situated; of. 
Isa. 14:13,14. Vid. A. Jeremias, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischtn VorsteUungen vom Leben nach dem 
Tods, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 121 sqq. Friedrich Delitzsoh, Wo Lag das Parodies 1 Leipzig, 1881, p. 118, 
identifies the HarmO'Sd of Isaiah 14:18 with the Cuneiform xarsag-(gal-)kurkura or 
mountain of Ar&lu which he supposes lay in the north. But P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
BabyUmier, Strassburg, 1890, pp. 204 sqq., regards this identification as unjustifiable; for the 
Har-M0'8d is in heaven and is in Isaiah directly opposed to She'61 to which xarsag. 
(kal-)ku rkura or Arfilu corresponds; in Isaiah nothing is said of a relation of the gods to 
the Har-mO'Od; likewise the xarsag-(kal-)kurkura is nowhere designated as the place 
of the assembly of the gods, most of whom dwell in heaven; the Har-mO'fid is situated In 
the extreme north; this is not said of the xarsag-(kal-)kurkura, which Jensen thinks 
denotes the whole earth as a mountain. 
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performed certain duties; cf. Lev. 6:8sqq., in English version lOsqq. 


This 


seems unnatural and far-fetched. It refers rather to the correct behavior of the 
priests and the upright exercise of their office; cf. the similar language in Job 

29:14: p*TC I put on righteousness and 

it clothed me; my uprightness was a robe and a head-dress. 

May they shout for joy may have suggested the idea that by the saints the 
Levites are meant (so the Targum , Clarisse, Grsetz, Wolfson), since this class of 
attendants in the temple furnished the choirs. But according to the regular use 
of the word D^TDH are the pious members of the congregation, those devoted 
to the service of JHVH, in opposition to faithless and recreant members; thus 
in Ps. 31:24 the expression occurs in parallelism with faithful : 'OHK 

mrr un doiok vtdp» *73 pn»*r-nK Love JHVH, all ye his saints; 

JHVH preserves the faithful. The meaning is seen quite clearly in Ps. 148:14 : 
And he raises up a horn for his people, oy ‘jmc* 03*7 lH’Dn 'xh rfrnn 

praise to all his saints , to the Israelites, a people near to him; cf. Ps. 87:28 ; 
97:10; 149:1. Here and in v. 16 the pious laity are so designated. The sense is: 
make the people who love thee rejoice by dwelling among them and by granting 
to them the fulfillment of their petitions. 

(10) This prayer belongs with the preceding vs. 8 and 9, and is spoken by the 
same person ; the anointed one himself does not speak, but the petition is offered 
in his behalf. As Hupfeld observes, the passage 2 Chron. 6:41 sq. where vs. 8 sqq. 
of this Psalm appear, gives no clue to the interpretation of this verse; the Chron¬ 
icler (writing circa 300 B. C.) has simply availed himself of the Psalms existing 
in his day to make a suitable conclusion for the prayer he puts in the mouth of 
Solomon; although even then, as in later times (cf. the Targum), the verse may 
have been interpreted as referring to Solomon. 

Do not refuse , literally: do not turn away the face of, an expression meaning to 


reject a petition; cf. 1 Kgs. 2:20 (also vs. 16,17): And she said, 1 have a small 
request to make of thee; do not refuse me; and the king said to 

her: ask it, my mother, ■ps nK ym ab for I will not refuse thee. 

ITtrO anointed is used of a Mng of Israel, as e. g. in 1 Sam. 24:7,11; but the 
term has a very wide range of application, and may denote any one who has 
received from God a special commission of a religious character. Even the Per¬ 
sian Cyrus, God’s agent to bring about the release from captivity, is given this 
title, Isa. 45:1. It is one of the terms by which the high-priest was distinguished, 
Lev. 4:35; and Israel itself is called a Messiah, Hab. 3:13; Ps. 84:10; 89:39, 52. 
But in the special sense which became most familiar in post-exilic times, the 
epithet is applied to the ideal descendant of David, with the advent of whose 
reign the time of Israel’s glory and power was to be ushered in, when all man¬ 
kind would be brought under the sway of JHVH’S scepter. This does not 

*7 
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imply that the person so named is at present a king (as Hengstenberg seems to 
suppose), but only that with that person the bright hopes of Israel’s future are 
connected, and that he it is whom JHYH has chosen as his champion to subdue 
the nations. As seems clear from the Psalm, the individual spoken of in this 
verse is not yet on the throne; so it is possible that the words may refer to 
Zerubbabel, whom the prophets Haggai and Zechariah regarded as the Messiah 
who was to regain the lost independence of Judah. 

David’s merits as a zealous servant of God (cf. vs. 1 sqq.) are made the basis 
of the plea: Remember, Lord, the efforts of David to honor thee, and do not 
refuse the prayers of thy people and disappoint their hopes of national independ¬ 
ence by rejecting the lineal descendant of thy servant to whom thou hast sworn. 
There was special reason why the people should expect the Messianic revolution 
now; the temple had been finished, thus bringing to a close the 70 years of 
captivity and desolation prophesied by Jeremiah (c. 25:8 sqq.); now the nations 
should be overthrown and Zerubbabel should sit on his throne in majesty and 
power. 

(11) The response to the petition is prefaced by a brief review of God’s prom¬ 
ise to David, which according to 2 Sam. 7:4 sqq. was given through the prophet 
Nathan. 

In the Pentateuch a sworn agreement is the usual form of compact. So here 
God is represented as having confirmed his promise in the most emphatic 
manner possible; cf. Ps. 89:4, 36,50. This was necessary because the faith of the 
people, shaken by the opposition between the ideal and the actual, needed to be 
established. God has sworn his irrevocable oath; to doubt now is to disbelieve 
in him. The positive assurance: it is truth (cf. 2 Sam. 7:28),—is supported by the 
negative assertion: he wiU not deviate from it; cf. Num. 23:19; 1 Sam. 15:29; Ps. 
110:4. The same thought is expressed more strongly and at greater length in Ps. 
89:29, 34-38. 

Of the fiuU of thy body , i. e. one of thy descendants; cf. Deut. 7:13; 28:53 ; 
Ps. 127:3; thy sons will continue to occupy thy throne, I will establish thy 
dynasty after thee. # 

(12) An important condition is attached to this promise. David’s descend¬ 
ants may by disobedience and faithlessness debar themselves from all claim to 
the throne. Only by observance of God’s law can they hope to secure the 
Kingdom for themselves and their posterity; cf. 2 Sam. 7:14sqq.; 1 Kgs. 8:25; 
Ps. 89:31 sqq. 

(13,14) The priest now turns to the assembled people and communicates to 
them the comforting answer to the prayer. Whatever becomes of the royal 
family, the congregation will not be disappointed under any circumstances. For, 
it must be remembered, God has chosen Zion, i. e. Jerusalem, as his place of 
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abode; cf. Fs. 78:68; 87:2. Israel is his chosen people; hence they may 
reasonably expect that he will interpose in their behalf, save them from all 
troubles and defend them from all enemies. 

(15) God will ensure abundant crops so that there will be food in plenty, and 
even the poor will have enough to eat. 

Clarisse fancifully supposes that by provisions the income of the temple is 
meant, and that the poor are the Levites who were supported by gifts from the 
other tribes; but there is no allusion in the Psalm to a lack of faithfulness on the 
part of the people to the requirements of the Law. 

(16) The priests will receive wisdom and power to save their flock by incul¬ 
cating the fear of God; should the people sin, the priests will be able to correct 
their faults and to teach them the right way. And, on the other hand, the faith¬ 
ful members of Israel (cf. v. 9) will shout in exuberant joy because of their fortu¬ 
nate circumstances and the many blessings they enjoy. 

(17) In fl*D¥K 1 tcitt cause to sprout , is contained an allusion to the or 

sprout , a term applied to the Messianic king; cf. Jer. 23:5: o’io o’o» run 


ostro ncrjn "f?o "poi p’-w nov -in'? ’nopm m.*r oto 

npnifl Lo, the time is coming , saith JHVH , when 1 will raise up to David 
a righteous sprout , and a king will reign and prosper, and will execute righteousness 
and justice on the earth;* Jer. 33:15; Zech. 3:8; 6:12. The horn is a symbol of 
strength; thus in the Blessing of Moses , Deut. 33:17, it is said of Joseph: *J*|p 
vnp Dm His horns are like the horns of a wild bull , i. e., his strength is irresist¬ 
ible. To cut off the horns of a nation is to strip it of its power, make it defence¬ 
less ; cf. Lam. 2:3 : pp *70 nro jru He has cut off in fierce 

wrath every horn of Israel; Ps. 75:11; Jer. 48:25; while to exalt the horn means to 
bestow power and to give victory; cf. 1 Sam. 2:10; Ps. 92:11; Lam. 2:17. 

A lighted lamp denotes existence and good fortune, just as the extinguishing 
of the light is a picture of ruin and destruction; cf. Prov. 13:9: D*p*11f 

-|jrr D*yen tji noe* The light of the righteous will be joyous , but the 
lamp of the wicked will be put out; Prov. 20:20; 2 Sam. 21:17; Job 21:17; 18:6. 
To prepare a light for a person will then mean to give him success and assure his 
constant welfare; cf. Ezek. 29:21; Ps. 18:29. 

My anointed refers to the same person as in v. 10. 

The sense of the verse will therefore be: I will cause the power of David to 
sprout forth afresh, and a strong representative of his dynasty will sit on the 
throne, whose reign will be marked by glorious success and continue to shine in 


splendor. The permanence 


dynasty is compared to a constantly 


burning lamp like, e. g., the perpetual lamp TOD before the altar; cf. 1 Kgs 


* Cf. Zeoh. 0:9; Prof .Haupt, Note on Ps. 110, in Johns Hopkins University Circulars , July, 1894, 

p. 110. 
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11:36; 15:4; 2 Kgs. 8:19; Ps. 18:29. And so here the declaration is reiterated: 
the lamp of the dynasty wiU not be extinguished. 

(18) His enemies will not overthrow him, but through divine assistance he 
will be able to frustrate all their undertakings against Israel; cf. Hag. 2:20 sqq. 
If the Persians should attempt to assert their dominion over Palestine, they will 
meet with disaster and defeat. The glory and fame of the prince will be 
advanced by this vindication of his power, and the crown encircling his brows 
will shine with fresh luster and beauty. 

[Continued in Next Number.] 
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AN ASSYBIAN INCANTATION TO THE GOD SIN. 

(OIB. 650 B. 0.) 

By Jams s A. Chaw, Ph. D., 

The University of Michigan. 

K. 155 is an unpublished tablet belonging to the Kujundjik collection of 
Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, and is one of a large number which 
I have copied during the last three years, some of which will shortly be published 
by the Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, under the title of Religious Texts,* 
etc. This one belongs to the class of Incantations. The first part is a hymn of 
praise to the Moon-god, in which his attributes are set forth in lofty and devout 
language. The latter part consists of a prayer to the goddess Tasmit, the spouse 
of the god Nebo. The suppliant prays to her to intercede for him in his dire dis¬ 
tress, afflicted as he is by an evil spell, and witchcraft, with a disease that con¬ 
sumes his flesh and wastes his members. It is sufficient to read one of these 
superstitious but devout compositions to gain some insight into the beliefs of the 
early Semitic peoples, and also to learn how closely akin in thought and similar in 
the language of praise and prayer the two great branches of the Semitic family, the 
Assyrians and Hebrews, were. It cannot be too often urged upon those who wish 
to master, nay, even to approach a fair understanding of Biblical literature, how 
requisite and indispensable it is for them to acquaint themselves with the life, 
history, literature and religious thought of the Babylonians and Assyrians as 
they are presented to us on these clay tablets and other monuments. 

The text is in some respects a difficult one ; and I have been compelled, away 
from my own library, to dispense with valuable aids. Nevertheless, I think the 
translation offered will in most instances be found to reflect the meaning of the 
original. Almost one-third of the text consists of ideographs, which is an 
unusually large proportion even for texts of this class. The notes appended 
give the grounds for my rendering. 

London, August, 1895. 

* This work has appeared since the above was written. 
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TRANSLITERATION. 

OBVERSE. 

1. Siptu llu Sin llu Nanna-ru gu-pu-u [e-til-li ildni p l ] 

2. Uu Sin id-dig-gu-ti mu-nam-m[ir ik-li-ti] 

3. ga-ki-in na-mir-ti a-na m&t&ti p 1 * [ka-la-ma] 

4. ana nige p 1 * ?al-mat kakkadi ug-gu-ru Sa . .. . 

5. nam-rat urra-ka ina sami-e. 

6 . gar-bat di-pa-ra-ka kima iAu Gribil bi • • • • 

7. ma-lu-u nam-ri-ru-ka ir$i-ta rap[ag-ta] 

8. gar-ba. niseP 1 * ug-da-ga-ra ana a-ma-ri appi-ka 

9. Ou a-nu m §ami-e Sa la i-lam-ma-du mi-lik-§u m[a-am-man] 

10. gu-tu-rat urra-ka kima ilu SamSu bu-uk-ri . 

11. kan-su ina mabri-ka ilani p l rabdti p 1 - purds m&t&ti gaki-in ina namari-ka 

12. ina lumni atali Uu Sin Sa ar^u aiumma umd aiumma Sa Satti 

13. Hul Id p 1 ' abarrakatiP 1 * limneti P 1 * la tabati ga ina ekalli-ya u mati-ya ibag& 

14. iliniP 1 * rabdti i-gal-lu-ka-ma tana-di-in mil-ka 

15. murtedd pu-bur-gu-nu ug-ta-mu-ri ina gumeli-ka 

16. llu Sin gtf-pu-ti ga $-kur i-§al-lu-ka-ma ta-mit ilani tanad-in(?) 

17. bubbulum d-um ta-mit-ti-ka pi-ris-ti ilani P 1 * rabdti P 1 * 

18. dmu galage i-sin-na-ka d~um ta-gil-ti ilu-ti-ka 

19. Uu ina rabd(?)-ut e-muk la ga-na-an ga la i-lam-ma-du mi-lik-gu ma-am- 

man 

« 

20. as-ruk-ka sf-gim-mi el-lu ak-^i-ka ri-eg-ta a-li m kar[-ri] 

21. kan-sa-ku az-za-az a-kan-a’-ka epeg pi 

22. Sgind dum-ki u m(-ga-ri guku-un eli-[ya] 

23. ili-ya u ilu igtari-ya ga ig-tu d-um ma-du-ti is-bu-su [eli-ya] 

24. ina kifc-ti u megari lis-li-mu itti-ya lig-gur lid-mi-ik b&d-ig .... 

25. li-ma ’-ir-ma ,lu Za-Bur 1111 ga gunatitP 1 -] 

26. ina nipib mugatiP 1 - ar-ni-ya lu-ug-gip ger-ti lu-ta[-a$-$i] 

27. ana da-ra-ti lud-lul da-ni-ni-ka 

28. giptu nig kati Uu Sin 

29. giptu ga-rit-tu ,ltu Igtar ka-nu-tu i[la-a-ti] 

30. parisat gami-e u ir?i-ti ga-ru-ru ub[-bi-ib-at] 

31. [ilu] In-nin-na .... Oug| n i-lit-ti ,lu .... 
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TRANSLATION. 

OBVER8E* 

1. Incantation: The god Sin, the illuminator, the illustriouB, [hero of the gods]. 

2. The god Sin, the radiant one, who lighteneth the darkness, 

3. Who maketh brightness for [all] lands, 

4. Who giveth guidance to the race of men [lit. the black-heads], 

5. Thy light beameth in the heavens, 

► 

6. Thy radiant torch is like unto the fire god in strength.... 

7. The whole earth is full of thy brightness. 

8. Greatly are men strengthened when they behold thy face. 

9. The divine lord of the heavens (art thou) whose counsel no man understandeth. 

10. Thy light aboundeth like §ama§, the first-born, 

11. Bowed down in thy presence are the great gods; the destinies of lands thou 

determinest by thy shining. 

12. Wlien there is an evil eclipse of the moon, in any month, on any day of the year 

13. the evil and wicked sorceresses(?) and female functionaries* (which) are in my 

palace and land. 

14 The great gods consult thee—thou givest counsel. 

15. Thou rulest them altogether—they rise up on thy left hand, 

16. The moon god, the illuminator of the temple (E-kur), they ask of thee and 

thou givest the decision of the gods. 

17. The day of assembly, the day of thy declaration,(of) the decision of the great gods, 

18. The 30th day (is) thy festival—the day of the consecration of thy divinity. 

19. 0 God, in the greatness of thy wisdom there is no equal, whose counsel no 

man can learn. 

20. I present to thee a splendid offering, I sacrifice to thee the first of the choice rams. 

21. I bow down before thee, I present myself, I worship thee ; open thou my mouth. 

22. Gracious thoughts and righteousness establish upon me. 

23. My God and my Goddess who have long been angry with me, 

24. In favour and righteousness turn to me. 

25. He hath sent. Bel ? the god of dreams, 

26. When the day dawnst may he dispel my sins, may he put away my evil deeds. 

27. Forever may thy might be adored. 

28. Incantation : The adoration of the god Sin . 

29. Incantation: The mighty goddess I§tar, the greatest of [the goddesses], 

30. The judge(?) of heaven and earth, [brilliant] in splendour, 

31. The [goddess] Innina.the god Sin, the offspring of the God.... 

• 13. Apparently a lapsus sty 11 as it Is syntactically impossible to construe the sentenoe if a 
relative clause, instead of the predicate, begins here. 
tLit. At the shining of the dawns. 
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REVERSE. 

2. [iln] Tag-mi-tn 111 -. 

3. ... pulanu apal pul an u ga ili-§u pulanu igtdr-gu pulanu 

4. ina lumni atali Uu Sin ga ina arfci aiumma timi aiumma ga [gattu] 

5. Hul IdP 1 - abarakkatiP 1 - limneti la t&b&te ga ina ekalli-ya u mati a-bak-[ki] 

6.gi-mi-i ta$liti-ya 

7. a-na Nabu ba’-i-ri-ki bel agaridu apln rig-ti-i ga E-sag-ila a-bu-ti gab-ti 

8. lig-mi sik-ri ina l^i-bit pi-ki—lil-ki un-ni-ni-ya lil-ma-da su-pi-ya 

9. ina sik-ri-gu kab*ti iln u Igtar isala-mn 

10. li-in-ni-is-si murgn ga zumriya—li-ta-rid ta-zal-ti ga gSrdP 1 * 

11. lit-ta-bil agakku ga buaneP 1 - 

12. lip-pa-ag-ru kigpeP 1 * rubeP 1 - rugeP 1 * gd ibagti eli-ya 

13. li-in-ni-is-si ma-mit li-ta-rid ni-gu 

14. lid-dip-pir Uu Nam-tar li-ni-’i irat-su—ina piki li-ga-kin ba-ni-ti 

15. iln n garru lik-bn-n damik-ti ina ki-bit-ki gir-ti ga la nnkkn-rn 

16. n an-ni-ki ki-ni m ga la innakar-n >lu Tag-mf-tu m - bdltu. 

17. Siptn nig kat& ilu Tag-ml-tu m kan 

18. giptu bel n mug-tf-gir kig-gat nige p l gi-mir nab-ni-ti 

19. duppn kan bit rim-ki ekal m * Agur-bani-apal gar kiggati gar matAggnr w 

20. [ga] Uu Agur u llu Belit tak-lu m gd Uu Nabd n ilu Tag-mf-tu m uzna rapag- 

tn m ig-rn-ku-ng 

21. [i-bu]-uz-zn en& du - na-mir-tu m ni-sik dup-gar-ru-ti 

22. [ga ina garraJP^-ni a-lik mab-ri-ya mim-ma gip-ru gd-a-tn la i*bu-uz-[zu] 

23. [ni-mi-ik Uu ] Nabd ti-kip sa-an-tak-ki ma-la ba-ag-mn ina dupp&ni ag-tur as-nib 

24. a-na ta-mar-ti gi-ta-as-si-ya bi-rib ekalli-ya li-kin 

25. etilln mudd nu-ur gar ilaniP 1 - Uu Agur man-nn gd ittabaln n ln-n gnm-gn itti 

gnmi-ya i-gat-tar-ru 

26. 1111 Agur u Uu Belit ag-gig iz-zi-ig lis-kip-u-gd-ma gnm-gn zeHlu ina mfiti li-fcal- 

li-ib 
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REVER8E. 

2. [the goddess] TaSmit. 

3. .... anyone the son of anyone, whose god whoever (he be), his goddess who¬ 

ever (she be). 

4. When there is an evil eclipse of the moon, in any month, on any day of [the 

year], 

5. The evil and wicked sorceresses(?) and female functionaries wbiob are in my 

palace and land I bewail. 

6.hear my supplication. 

7. To the god Nebo, thy spouse, the lord supreme, the firstborn son of the temple, 

present my cause. 

8. May he hear my complaint through thy intercession, may he accept my 

request, may he acknowledge my prayer. 

9. In his sore distress may god and goddess be gracious. 

10. May the sickness of my body be removed, may the wasting of (my) flesh be 

driven away, 

11. May the consuming disease of the muscles be withdrawn. 

m 

12. May witchery and evil breath, and poison which are upon me be loosed, 

13. May the ban be removed, may the spell be undone, 

14. May the plague demon be expelled, may his breast be appeased—through thy 

intercession may my health be restored. 

15. May god and king proclaim my favour through thy exalted command whioh is 

unchangeable, 

16. even through thy steadfast favour which changeth not 0, Goddess, TaSmit. 

17. Incantation: the adoration of the goddess TaSmit. 

18. Incantation : the lord who directeth aright the host of men. 

19. Tablet* of the house of sacrifice. The palace of Asurbanipal the king of 

hosts, the king of the land of Assyria, 

20. [whose] trust is in the god ASur and the goddess Beltis, to whom the god 
Nebo and the goddess Beltis hath granted great understanding. 

21. He acquired dear insight (into) the art of writing tablets, 

22. which (means of) communication none of the kings who preceded me acquired. 

23. The wisdom of the god Nebo, .all there was, upon tablets, I wrote 

(and) prepared (and) 

24. Within my palace, in my presence, for my instruction, I placed. 

25. 0 lord, who giveth wisdom, the light of the gods, the god ASur, whosoever 

shall destroy (my name), or write his name with my name, 

26. may the god ASur and the goddess Beltis in wrath and indignation hurl him 

down and his name, his seed wipe out of the land. 

* •19. Space was left here for the number of the tablet, but the scribe forgot to insert It. 
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NOTES. 

Obv. 1. Nannlru: an-sis-ki with phon. complement ru, the common 
ideographic writing, as e. g., on the creation-tablets, see K. 3567,12, where we have 
llu Nannar ugtdpa. With this last word, the Inf. attributive gfipfi which 
follows, is radically connected, <*/HSl • Sfipfi Ilia, Inf. etilli ilani a prob¬ 
able restoration, cf. IY R. 9.13.14a. 

2. iddiggu = edigu = orig. b^diSu, part I.—for restoration at the end 
cf. K. 222,13, where Gi-bil is said to be nag dipar[i] munammir ikliti, 
and K. 3927, obv. 11: mukkig ikliti gakin namirti. 

4. ugguru, Hi, Inf. 

5. namrat. Perm. I., 2. m. Ud-da = firu, Tjjf , Br. 7914, YII47,61,ef. 

u r r u = llu B i 1 g i, the fire-god. 

6. gar-bat. Perm. I., 2. m. 

7. namriru 

8. gar h& must here be an adv. In form it might be regarded as 3 f. pl.= 

garb a, but this explanation nige forbids. Cf. mabra, urra, etc., varying 
with the termination in u. * 

9. ilu Anu m g a m e = god of the heavens. 

10. guturat IIL, Perm. 2. m. 

12. lumni Hul = lumnu (s. Br. in loco.) a noun = evil; cf. IY R. 59, No. 
2,19b; duppir lumni u$ur napigti, and IY 7, 37a, b, lumnu dalbu Sa 
zumrigu = “Destroy the evil, save the life (soul),” and “the destroying evil 
of his body.” 

13. The transliteration and translation depends upon the verb, ideographically 
written IK-A and, therefore, to be construed here as a fern. What the Hu 1 Id 
means here can only be inferred from the context, cf. Rev. 11. 45, and K. 3330. 
18-20., my Religious Texts, p. 3. 

14. igallu(ka) = iga’alfi, I., 3 pi. m. 

15. Mu r 16 d fi: for the reading'of the Ideogram, see IV 2 2,37-38e. \/> 
prt. II*. 

16. ugtamfi: I derive fromgamfi: “to be high.” II*. 3 pi. = uitam - 
mi’u. 

t a mi t: a kindred word with mamit, HDK > = announcement, decision, 
cf. ina pi apal am -bari ardi-ka ta-mit uptarridu, “by the mouth 
of thy servant, the seer, the decision they publish(?) cf. Knudtzon, Gcbete , II. 42. 

tan ad-in : the last two signs may be a repetition of those in 1.14 (though 
the last is very doubtful). 

17. bubbu 1 um, cf. for Ideog. IYR.23a,4-5 where an e-bar-ra du-du 
ud-eg-kan, Ideogr.,= llu Nusku apal galage bubbulum. HR. 32,ab 
gives us a list of synonyms, beginning line 4 with um-mu u muSu continuing, 
a “ former day, ; ’ “future day,” a “ complete day,” a “ bad day,” a “ bright day,” 
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followed by [kij-is-pi = bix-nb-bn-ln m *; nu-ba-ti-im = dm i-dir-ti 
£ do (i. e. bubbu 1 um). Here it is immediately preceded by fi m u n amru “ a 
bright day.” Nubattim (a feast ?) is also a syn. of bubbulu m , between which 
two, stands um i-dir-ti probably meaning day of assembly (rather than 
sorrow,” “ Trauer ”) which is the meaning most closely connected with the root 
"ntt from which Delitzsch derives the meaning “Trauer.” Bubbulum may 

I ^ 

well be derived from bab&lu “to bring,” II., Inf. = the day when people 

are brought together. The context here seems to demand a meaning such as this 
in which there is no suggestion of gloom and more than “rest day.” An unpub¬ 
lished fragment of the British Museum collection, K. 8293, gives us this word in 
a similar context to that before us. The fragment is broken on both sides so 
that the lines are incomplete at both ends. 1. 7sq. reads (dm) 2, dm 7, (um) 
15, dm nu-bat-ti, dm ab-ba, dm 19, (then followed probably 23 and 26), 
dm bubbulu m dm rim-ki, um (Hul-ik =)l|imnu, dm e§ [kan] i. e. 
SalaSe. Here the word stands before dm rimki (the day of libation). What 
preceded is unfortunately lost. Prof. Delitzsch’s restoration in II B. 32 a. b. f. 
to [k i] i s - p i if correct makes that word a syn. of bubbulum, but it is difficult 
to say wherein the synonymity lies. IV 23, 4-5, where the Id. is UD NA A 
AN, gives the meaning u day of rest.”* 

ta-mit-ti. L. 16 tamit il&ni. 

19. rabu(?)ut: The reading is not certain, but cf. IV. 28, 5 b. where Ba- 
Da Aragub-SeSSi k = irtabi. Just as Gal = rabd and rabdtum, so 
this sign (commonly = i § d u) was probably employed both nominally and ver¬ 
bally. 

20. Sf-Sim-mi can hardly mean other than libation, sacrifice here, as is 
clear from the asruk and the following parallellism. The two signs forming 
the word, which is ideographic, mean literally “giving aroma” = nadan(u) 
rikku. 

a-lim: cf. Ka r|r i]: probable restoration. Kar r u is found 

as a noun and syn. of gubat mudrd (V B. 28, 59, c. d.) and II R. 7. 42 e. f. 
gubat Mu-Bu (= mudru) = gub at arilti >/ereSu. In any case, on 
account of the absence of the connective particle u, we can hardly regard it as 
a second genitive after reSta, inviting as is the comparison of certain passages 
in Hebrew, e. g.: Deut. 32:14: D**?*N1 DH3 The word here seems 

to be a noun from a • With reSta cf. • 

21. Kansaku. Perm. 1.1 p. azzaz I., Pres. 1 p. . alcana’I derive 
from the Semitic root yjp to let down , lower oneself , dismount (of a horse). It 
would then acquire a transitive, through the intransitive, meaning to bow or kneel 


* When the above was written I had not Jensen's KB. at hand. Cf. ibid., S. 106 sq. 
/ • 
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(before) to worship . The possibility, however, of the derivation from Hip is not 
excluded. Cf. b i n a 11 u female slave, from a root frOp. 

epeS p! = ka ka. See Br. 554. 

22. egirrd: S. IY B. 12,43 In mnlamminat egirreSu may she give 

to him evil ( wicked) thoughts. Id. ka-gar. • 

23. isbusfl eli-ya for restoration of. Lenormant, Choix de T., p. 269 
kiSad-ka Sa tasbusu eli-ya and cf. IY 60, 42 a. where isbnsa eli-ya 
is in paral. with i z n fl i11i-ya and 8abasn follows, whichZim., BPS.69makes 

synonymous with MD (cf* V R. 31,65, e. f.). See, however, on the comparison, 

_ * 

Tallquist, M aql fl, s. rad. and notes. 

24. A difficult line, and the difficulty is increased by the break. §a-Si-di = 
meSari IY R. 28 (1) 13,14a. I have not been able to give any satisfactory 
transliteration of the last part, which probably contains an ideogram, and I venture 
no explanation. 

25. AN-ZA-KAR, id. s. Br. 11771,II54,11a AN ZA KAR ”*bel Ba 

iiu Q a-an[nar]. It is, therefore, as is clear from this, and the context as well, 
an epithet of the moon-god, ascribing brightness (?) to him. 

muS&ti cf. Y R. 24, 2,11. 3-4 mu§u ma = Seri = namaru. 

26. Cf. IY 743-44b. mur$u, tanibu, ami, S6rti, b&blati bititi, 

and ibid. 8.16-17 b. mur^u 8a ina zumriya 86rS P ] *ya bu’ane-ya ib- 
a 8 fl, the disease , complaint , my sin, my guilty my wickedness , my transgression , 
the evils which are in my body, my flesh, my muscles. 

Cf. also IY R.8 11: SeritSu littabik ina flmi anni = may his S6rti 

be dispersed (poured out) at that time. lu-uSSip, (may also be read uSSib, 
u88ip V H13s. = u ’ aS 8 i p) may he dispel. contradicts the con¬ 

text unless we translate may he cause my sin to be appealed (lit. seat itself). 1 u - 
ta??i: better lu-tam&t may it be exorcised, if we read lflSSip. 

29. garittu, VT"U(p), the mighty one; cf. the inscription of Agukakrimi, 
who calls himself the idlu dannu 8a ilu lStar garitti i 141i the mighty 
hero of IStar, the mightiest of the goddesses, k a n u t u has almost the same mean¬ 
ing here, and K. 2100, IY 15sq* gives it as a syn. of iltu m and i8tarn, so that 
kanutu i 1 ati might almost be translated the goddess supreme. 

30. Di-bar ( E » y —) II 54, 5, a. b. =bel 8a purussi. It is probable 

that Dibar like bar, was used ideographically for parasu(=denu parfisu 
to give judgment. 

REVERSE. 

6. tagliti: for restoration IY K. 5157 2, 3, etc. a-ra-zu = ta§liti, ibid., 

11. 6-7. 

7. aSaridu = Si-du (prop, the one who goes before); Si-du also = Bar¬ 
ra tu, sovereignty , Y 28, 21-22 g. h. Cf. with this line K. 4623 Rev. 3-5, ASK. 
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7. 123 ana karradi idlu SamaS naramiki abdti ?abti ina 

balat dme rd^dti mabar-ki lutallak: To the Mighty one, the hero , the 
sun-god , thy spouse , plead my cause , that living , I may hereafter walk before thee * 

8. sikri, sickness , complaint , (lit. strait) V. Sm. 1064, 11, (Del., 

HW., snb. kflru): lakfl sikru banin §4 kuri-enuSu, the sore-eyed, who 
is afflicted with the pain of his eye . 

10. taz al ti: V *70 flow down (waste away). Better than fr. . 

12. For the reading, cf. K. 246 (ASKT. 82, (2), 64), ibid. , 90 and 91, 64; KZ. 
II. 35, and Talquist maklu HI. 84. 

13. niSu of. IY R. 8. 42 niSu mamit, and IY B. 57, 9. b. kissittu 

bablatu lipSurfl niSu mamit lnSfSiSn? zikir ilani ra- 

bnti.t 

14 lid-dip-pir. K. 4931 rev.7-8. duppiri. 1 ini’i iratsu cf. 

K. 8181 lini’ i-rat-Su. baniti: to shine . Cf. Y R. 64, II 39. ina 

mabar Ilu Sin naramiSu likba baniti. 


* Compare with this, 81, 2-4, 188. Roy. 

gabti abdssu ana nar&mlki abl ilftni** iln A8ur 
[ana] abrat dm6 lutta’[td bilu]tki 
Interoede for him with thy beloved, the father of the gods .. the god ASnr, 

That in future days he may praise [exalt] thy sovereignty. 

tHaldvy, Doe. JurUL, p. 182, L Oreads JVDKD IBHnitPD'b(=HpSurflniSu mftmlt), and 
Jensen, ZK. II., S. 80,18 likewise, llpSur dnlBu m&mlt, and translates solvant (earn) exeora- 
tionem. Prof. Sayoe, Bib. L . 588 translates the entire line “ May the bondage of wickedness and 
sin explain to the man the ourse (mamit) 1’* A typical guess I niSu in our text, as shown by 
the parallelism, is a noun synonymous with mftmlt. I shall discuss it more fuUy in Vol. IL of 
my Religious Tenets. 

Note.— I may here oall attention to IY 7a, 48. kima “pikurti” lippaSir. KK. 4840 and 
4987, duplicates of K. 66, have according to my ooples klm a pi-til(be, bat)-ti lippaiir, i.e. 
pitiltu = knot, -v'bni) • 
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*BOOI$ IJOTICES.^ 


GRAMMATIK DES TUNISISCHEN ARAB1SCH NEBST GLOSSAR. 

Dr. Hans Stumme, a pupil of Professor Socin, and privat-docent at the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipsic, has just published a valuable contribution to Arabic dialectol¬ 
ogy, vis., a grammar of the Arabic dialect of the city of Tunis with a glossary.* 
The work deals chiefly with the forms of the dialect. The phonological questions 
have been fully discussed by Dr. Stumme in the introduction to his Tunisian 
Tales and Poems,t a most interesting work, which was very favorably reviewed 
by Theo. Noldeke in the Vienna Oriental Journal (1894, Vol. VIII., pp. 250-271). 
Dr. Stumme has not only given a scientific description of an important Arabic 
dialect, but his book will also prove useful for practical purposes. The short 
glossary appended is a welcome supplement to Dozy’s Supplement aux Diction - 
naires arabes: it contains several words not recorded by Dozy, with occasional ety¬ 
mological notes, the corresponding forms in classical Arabic being added when¬ 
ever it seemed desirable. 

Dr. Stumme was exceptionally well prepared for his task. In addition to the 
works mentioned above he edited in 1894 a collection of Songs of the Bedouins of 
Tripoli and Tunis. J A French translation of the Arabic text of these songs was 
published by Adrian Wagnon.J Dr. Stumme’s Habilitationsschrift deals with the 
poetry of the §loh in Southern Morocco. || He has also published an important 
work on the Tales of the Slob Tdzerwalt,H and, in conjunction with Professor 

Socin, a number of texts in the Arabic dialect of the Hawwara on the 

banks of the Wad Sus in Morocco,** the texts being given both in Arabic charac¬ 
ters and in Roman transliteration, followed by a German translation. Dr. 
Stumme has collected the facts concerning the Arabic idioms which he discusses 
not from books but in personal contact with the people speaking those dialects. 
His statements are based throughout on personal observation. He traveled in 
Northern Africa for several years, and he was also able to study the peculiarities 
of some of the Maghrebin dialects with a number of Moroccan acrobats who hap¬ 
pened to give performances in Leipzig and Dresden. Paul H auft. 

* Grammatik dbs Tunisischen Arabisch nebst Glossar von Dr. Hans Stumme. Leip¬ 
zig : J. C. Hinrichs'sche BuchhancUung , 1896. 

t Tunisische Mttrchen und Oedichte. A collection of prosaic and poetic pieces in the Arabic 
dialect of the city of Tunis with introduction and translation, VoL I. containing the texts in 
Roman transliteration (113 pp.) preceded by an introduction (xl. pp.); Vol. n. containing the 
translation (Till 4-157 sp.). Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1893. Price, 0 marks. 

t Tripolitanisch-tunisische BeduinenUcder (x. +153 pp.). Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1894. Price, 5 
marks. 

I Chants des BSdouins de Tripoli el dcla Tunisie , traduits d’apr&s le receuU du Dr. H. Stumme 
par Adrien Wagnon. Paris, 1894 (E. Leroux). Prioe, 2 francs. 

I Dichtkunst und OedichU der Schluh. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1895 (vi. -f 86 pp.). Price, 3 marks. 

* Mttrchen der Schluh von T&zerwdU (xii. + 208 pp.). Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1895. Price, 15 marks. 

** Der Arabische Dialekt der Houwdra des Wad Sus in Marokko von Albert Socin und Dr. Hans 
Stumme. Abhandlungen der phllologisoh-historischen Classe der Kttnigl. S&ehsisohen Geseil- 
sohaft der Wissenschaften, Vol. XV., No. 1. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1894 (pp. 144). Price, 8 marks. 

tt Cf. A. Socin, Zum arabischen Dialekt von Marokko (containing texts in the dialect of Moga- 
dor), p. 154 (Abhandl. der phil.-hlst. Classe der Kdnigl. S&chs. Gesellsoh. der Wissenschaften, 
Vol. XIV., No. m., Leipzig, 1893). 
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GENERAL. 
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Gr&mmatlk. ZD MO., Bd. 48, pp. 1-21. 

Fraenkel, S. Orientalisohes im Byzantin- 
isohen. Byz. Zeitachri/t, HI., p. 166 (words 
of Aramaie and Arabio origin). 

Grau, Fr. Der Polytheismus der heidnischen 
Semlten. Beweis des Olaubens, XV., 8, pp. 
88-106. 

HaiAvt, J. Note8 gdographiques. 8. U 8 u = 
Umm-el-'Awamid. 4. Le nom de la Syrie- 
Phdnlce en Assyro-Babylonlen. 5. K'Sl et 
IPDDDR. Revue sfmitique, n., pp. 188-6. 

Felix von Lusehan iiber die anthropol. Stell- 
ung der Juden. Aus dUen WetUhetlen, 
XXV., pp. 427-86. 

Mabooliouth, G. Descriptive list of the He¬ 
brew and Samaritan MSS. in the British 
Museum. London, 1898..6s. 

Mueller. D. H. The excavations at Send- 
schlrll. Contemp. Review , LXV., pp. 668-76. 

Mueller, W. Max. A Semitic loan-word in 
Egyptian. PSBA ., XVL, p. 118 sq. 

SrxiNDORr, Georg. Deutsche Ausgrabungen 
im Orient. Deutsche Rundschau , 1804, pp. 
463-7. 

Winckleb, H. Altorlentalisohe Forsohungen. 
II. Die babylonische Kassitendynastie, u. 
s. w. Leipzig, 1804, HI., 100-196 pp., and 4 

plates. 


AS8YBIO-BABYONIAN. 

Ball, C. J. Israel and Babylon. PSBA., 
XVL, pp. 188-200. 

Bklgk, W. u. Lehmann, C. F. Bin neuer Herr- 
soher von Chaldea. ZA., XL, pp. 82-99. 

Bbzold, C. Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tab¬ 
lets in the Koyunjik collection of the Brit¬ 
ish Museum. Vol. IQ. London, 1893, pp. 
xii. and 901-1370,4to.16s. 


Bbzold, C. Ueber keilinschrlftllohe Besohrei- 
bu ngen baby Ionise h- Assyrisoher G 6 11 e r - 
typen. ZA., IX., pp. 114-26. 

BOI88IXR, A. Documents assyriens relatifs 
aux presages. Tome I., 1 livr. Paris, 1894, 
iv. and 48 pp., 4to.Fr. 12. 

- Nebukadnezzar 1". Revue sSmitique, 


II. , pp. 76-8. 

Bosgawen, W. St. C. Archaeological Notes. 
B. and O. R., VII., pp. 100-13. 

- Hymn to Gilgames. Ibid., pp. 121-6. 

HalAvy, J. La correspondence d*Am6nophls 

III. et d’Amdnophis IV. Ibid. f n., pp. 18- 
24; 110-19. 


Harper, R. F. Assyrian and Babylonian let¬ 
ters belonging to the K collection of the 
British Museum. Part II. London, 1894, 
16 pp., 112 plates of inscriptions.26s. 

Hetjzey, Leon. Ddcouvertes en Chaldde par 
E. de Sarzeo. 3* livr. 2* fasc. Paris, 1898, 
pp. 169-184, plates xxv.-xxxii., fol. 


Hommel, F. Assyrlologlcal Notes. PSBA. t 
XVI., pp. 200-12. 

Howorth, H. H. Some early Mesopotamian 
EIngs. Athencsum , Jan. 18, ’94, p. 60 sq. 

Jensen, P. Die kappadoolsohen Keilschrift- 

tftfelchen. ZA., IX., pp. 62-8L 
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Laurent, A. La magie et la divination chez 
les Chalddo-Assyriens. Paris, 1804, 98 pp. 

Lingkb, A. A. Bericht (lber die Fortschritte 
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Leipzig, 1894, viii. and 124 pp. 

- Continuance of the name Assyria and 
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SAMARITAN. 

Hilgentbld, A. Der Taheb der Samaritaner, 
nach e. neu aufgef. Urkunde. Zeitseh. fUr 
Wisaenach. Theol., 1894, pp. 288-44. 


PHOENICIAN. 

Bxi/OCH, J. Die Phoenlker am aegaelsoben 
Meer. Rhein, Mus. fIXr PhUol ., Vol. 49, pp. 
111-82. 

Berger, Phil. Texte et traduction de la 
grande Inscription pbdnidenne de Larnax- 
Lapitbofi. Revue critique , 8, pp. 164-8. 

Clbrmont-Gannbau. Antiquitds de Phdni- 

oie. Compte Rendu, XXII., pp. 128-87. 

Curtis, C. G. The Sidon Sarcophagi. Quart . 

Statement, April, 1894, pp. 120-6 and 6 plates. 

*8 


H&RON DB ViitLKrossB. Le Vinum Mesopo- 
tamlum. Compte Rendu, XXI., pp. 240-8. 

Rapport sur les ddoouvertes faites A 
Carthage par le R. P. Delattre pendant les 
premiers mois de l'annde 1894. Ibid., 
XXII., pp. 195-201, 

. Splcelegium de monnaies present- 
ant des ldgendes phdnioiennes, puniques et 

ndopuniques. Bulletin Acad . d’Hippone, 
No. 26, pp. 1-61. 



PrAsbk, 


Der ursprfingllche Name 


Palaetyros. Bed. AOg. Zeitung 


ARABIA. 

OBNBRAL. 

' H. Neueste Spezial- u. General- 
Karten m. wertvollem statistlsohen Mate- 


Kibpbrt 


Llppert 


vollstftndlge m 


Namen-Verzelobnlss m. BevOlkerungszlf 
fern zu Jeder Karte. No. 88. Nillftnder u 


West Arabien. 


fob 


5,000,000. Berlin, 1894, 


1 


Stbd Ambbr Am. The Bthlos of Islam. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1894. 51 pp.2RS.8®. 


Bassbt 


Folklore des Arabes 


Tradition, VHL 


Franz-Pascha. 8tudie liber Namen u. Bnt- 
stehung d. Kunst der VOlker des Islams. 
Oesterretchische Monatsch. f. den Orient, 
1894, pp. 78-80. 

Hibsch, Lbo. A Journey In Hadramaut. Geog¬ 
raphic Joum ., IIL, pp. 196-205. 

Mbrbnskt, A. Mohammedanlsmus u. Chrls- 
tenthum In Kampfe um die NegerlAnder 
Afrlkas. AUgem. Mintons Zeiteeh .. XXI.. 


145-62. 


Muir, 


The life of Mahomet. From orig¬ 


inal sources. 3rd ed., London, 1894,642 pp. 

.. 

Vlotbn, G. van. Reoherches sur la doming. 

tion arabe, le Chlitisme et les oroyanoes 
esslanlques sous le Ch allfat des Omay- 
ades. Extract from MSmoires acad. des 
8c. d'Amsterdam, 1894,81 pp. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Bbrchbm, Max y. Materiaux pour un Corpus 


Insoriptlonum Arablcarum. 


Premldre 


partle: Bgypte. Faso. 1: Le Cairo. Paris, 


ISM, 


. and 110 pp., plates 1-3, 13-26, 4to. 
......Fr.26. 
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Casanova, P. Soeaux arabes en plomb. 

Revue Numism., HL Sdr. XII., pp. 97-126. 
ComiU de conservation des monuments de Vart 
arabe. Faso. IX., Cairo, 1898. 

Ghalib Ed hem. I. Musde Imperial Otto¬ 
man. Section des monnaies Musulmanes. 
Catalogue dee monnaies Turoomanes Beni 
Ortok, Beni Zengul, etc. Constantinople, 

1894, XVH., 175 pp. and 8 plates..9s. 

- Basal de numismatique turoomane. 

Catalogue dee monnaies et m6dallies de la 
oolleotion de 1* auteur. Constantinople 
(1811), 1894. With 8 phototyp. plates. (In 

the Turkish language).about $2.00. 

Huart, Cl. fipigraphie arabe d’Asie Mlneure. 

Revue sSm., II., pp. 61-75; 120-84. 

Mull! Muhammad Bakir. Mizdnul Mak&dlr, 
or tables of weights, measures, ooins, etc., 

Bombay, 1894,82 pp.4@ 

Vooui, Marquis db. Note eur une borne 
mllliare arabe du 1" si&cle de l’hdgire. 
Compte Rendu, XXII., pp. 27-9. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Abb-el-Rahman el Djabarti. Merveillee 
blog, et hist, ou chron., trad, de l’arabe par 
Cheflk Mansour Bey, Abdulaziz Kahll Bey, 
eto. Vol. IV., Cairo, 1894. (Lelpz.. M. 12.50.) 
Ahlwardt, W. (Die Handsohriften-Verzeich- 
nlsse d. kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin.) Band 
18, Verzeichniss d. arab. Hdsoh., Bd. VI. 

Berlin, 1894, viiL and 628 pp., 4to.M. 28. 

Basset, RbnA. Notes sur lee mille et une 
nults. Revue Trad. Pop., IX., pp. 877-80. 
Belkassem ben Bedira. Manuel dplstolalre 
de langue arabe, d l'usage des lyodes, col¬ 
leges et doole norm ales de l’Algdrie. Al¬ 
ger, 1896, zv. and 280 pp. 

Branded, R. A. 7>m och ur den arabiske 
geografen ’Idrlsl. Upsala, 1894, (Diss.) v., 

40,81, and 114 pp.Kr. 5. 

Codera, F. Libros prooedentes de Marrueoos. 
Boletin de la Royal Acad, de la Hist., XXIV., 
pp. 866-78. 

Dieterioi, Fr. Arab, deutsoh. Handwdrter- 

buoh zum Koran u. Thier u. Mensch vor 

# 

dem Kdnig der Genien. 2 Aufl. Leipzig, 

1894, iv. and 188 pp.M. 6. 

Douglas, Geo. Bl-Askri (from the Arabic). 
Academy, XLV., p. 806. 


Fernandez t Gonzalez, Manuel. Notida 
de un manuscrito ardbigo adquirido por la 
Academia. Boletin de la Roy. Acad, de la 
Hist., XXIV., p. 42 sq. 

Goldzihbr, Ig. Hebr&isohe Blemente in mu- 
ham. Zaubersprtlchen. ZDMO.,[Bd. 48, pp. 
96-100. 

Harfouoh, Jos. Le Drogman arabe, ou 
guide pratique de 1* Arabe parid en carao- 
tdres flgurds pour la Syrle. la Palestine et 
l'£gypte. Beyrout, 1894, xvi. and 854 pp.As. 
Der Gesandtschaftsberlcht des Hasan ben 
Ahmed El-HaimI. Herausg. von F. B. 

Peiser. Berlin, 1894, xxi. and 87 pp_M. 5. 

Zoubdat Kachf el-Mamftlik. Tableau politique 
et administrate de l’figypte, de la Syrle et 
du HidJ&x sous la domination des sultans 
mamloOks du XIII* au XV* sidcle, par 
Khal!l ed-DIhiry. Paris, 1894, 157 pp. 

.Fr. 12. 

Margoliouth, D. 8. Arabic papyri of the 
Bodleian Library, reproduced by collotype. 
With transcription and translation. Lon¬ 
don, 1894, 7 pp. of text, 4to; 2 facsimiles, 

fol.5s. 

Marie-Bbrnard. Mdthode d’arabe parld 
(ldiome du Sdndgal). Premidre partie: Lo¬ 
gons de lecture. Deux p.: fitude du lan- 
gage. Paris, 1898, vi. and 26 pp.; lv. and 

284 pp. 

Meissner, B. Quellenuntersuohungen sur 

Haikftrgeechichte. ZD MO., Bd. 48, pp. 171- 
97. 

NOldeke, Th. SOfl. ZD MO., Bd. 48, pp. 45-8. 

Sachau, Bd. Muhammedanisohes Brbreoht 
naoh der Lehre der Ibadltisohen Araber 
von Zanzibar und Ostafrika. Sitxb. Akad. 
Wise. Berlin, 1894, pp. 159-210. 

Sauvaire, H. Description de Damas. Tra¬ 
ductions de 1* Arabe. Jour. AsiaL, Ser. TX., 
Tome m., pp. 251-818; 885-601. 

Seidel, A. Praktisohes Handbuoh d. arab. 
Umgangsspraohe in aegypt. Dialekt Ber¬ 
lin, 1894, vi. and 810 pp.M. 10. 

SIbawaihi's Buob tlber die Gram, naoh d. 
Ausg. v. Derenbourg u. d. Commentar d. 
Slrfifl uebers. u. erklt. u. m. Aussdgen aus 
Sirftfl u. and. Comm. vers. v. G. Jahn. 
Lfg- $-4- Berlin, 1894.je M. 4. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
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De Messlansohe Hellsver- 


wachting en het Israelietisob Ko nlng schap. 
Groningen, 1898 (Diss.), 80 pp. 

Berger, 3. Notice sur quelques textes latins 
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Essai d'interpretation 


ques mythes bibliques. Revue de Linguia- 
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Old Testament Criticism. Quart. Revue , 
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Dobschuetz, E. v. Studien zur Textkrltlk 
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10 sq., 16,26. 

Howorth, H. H. The Septuagint vs. the He¬ 
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Revue fitudee 
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a) Hexateuch. Bacon, B. W. The triple Tra¬ 
dition of Exodus. Hartford, 1894, lviil. and 

382 ..$2.60. 

Boeklen. Bemerkung zu Deut. 83:12. Thco. 

Studien u. Kritikcn , 1894, p. 366sq. 

Chableb, R. H. A primitive disarrangement 
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- Klostermann on the Pentateuch. 

Ptesby. and Ref, Rev,, V. 18, pp. 261-86. 

- The Moses of the Critics. I. Ibid., 19, 

pp. 869-97. 
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ing door A. S. Onderwljzer. Afl. I, p. 1-16. 
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.. 0 . 20 . 

Pot win, T. S. The Composition and Date of 

Deuteronomy. Bib. Sac., LI., pp. 1-19; 281- 
46. 

b) Prophets. Bachmann, P. J. Zur Text- 
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Stud. u. Krit., 1894, pp. 641-65. 


Cooke, G. A. The History and Song of Debo¬ 
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.60c. 

van Doorninok. De Simonsagen. Krit 

Studlgn over Richteren 14-16. TheoLTijdM. 
XXVIII., 1, pp. 14-82. 

Huizinga, A. H. Practical Exegesis of Isa. 
40:31. Prcsby. and Ref. Rev., V. 17, pp. 88- 
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Kuipkr, A. K. Zaoharia ix.-xiv. Utrecht 

1894, xiv. and 172 pp.p. 1 . 

Ley, —. Emendationen zu*l Sam. 9:24 und zu 
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Masoretlska texten till profeten Hosea’s 
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Martin, W. W. The suffering Servant as 
recorded in Isa. liii. Bib. Sac., LI., 148-57. 
Rothstein, J. W. Ueber Habakkuk Kap 1 u. 
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- On the Structure of the Book of Mlcah, 
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Trumbull, H. C. Light on the Story of Jonah. 
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Valeton, Jr., J. J. P. Amos en Hosea. Nij¬ 
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Whitelaw, Th. Ezekiel and the Priests' code. 
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o) Haqiographa. Bachmann, P. J. Textus 
psalmorum massoretlous omnibus version- 
ibus antiqulssl mis dillgentissime oompara- 
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Psalmi I.-XX. Appendix: Fragmentum 
de psalmis gradualibus rothiopioe sorlptum. 
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B EHRMANN, G. Das Buoh Daniel fibers, u* 

erkl&rt (Handkommentar zum A. T.) 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 


BELONGING TO THE 


K. Collection of the British Museum 


By RORERT FRANCIS HARPER 


Of The University of Chicago 


Press of Chieacro : Luzac 


+ 116 plates of texts. Price, $7.00. 


Part II. 1893, 8vo, pp. xv. + 


oo 


contain 


Harrison & Sons, London—arranged according to the K. Nos 


printed with the type of Messrs 


637) 


503. 504. 505 


530. 53*2. 537. 538. 530 


653. 554. 555, 558, 501, 505, 508, 500, 572, 573, 574, 575, 570, 577. 582, 583, 584, 589, 591, 594, 595, 596 


006. 000. 012. 013. 614. 016. 617. 618, 619. 620, 623. 624. 625, 020. 027 , 020, 031, 036 


650, 652, 653, 655. 656. 057 , 060, 662, 664, 665, 000, 679, 682, 688, 087, 690 


1000. 1013. 1017, 1019, 1022, 1024, 1025 


1058. 1060 


1080 


1235. 1239. 1242. 1243. 1267.1270. 1272, 1274,1396 


1896. 1907. 2929. 4281. 4301. 4703. 4704, 4770, 4780, 52446,5458 


5531 


er 


“The author has done his work carefully and well. In difficult texts, however.it is almoBt 
impossible to secure accuracy at every point. Wo have collated twenty-five of these letters, and 
have found verj' few instances where we would venture a different reading. In all the instances 
where the author has differed from bis predecessors his readings are preferable. The Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press is to be congratulated on the general appearance and typographical execu¬ 
tion of this book, the first to bear its imprimatur, and, especially, because its first work is a 
pledge of its interest in scientific study.”—J. A. Craig In Hebraica. . L>, 

“ It is only through a complete edition of the whole collection that what has thu9 been con¬ 
sidered undecipherable will be eventually explained. There are numerous words and idioms in 
the letters which arc obscuro only because our acquaintance with the branch of Assyrian litera¬ 
ture to which they belong is meagre. When Dr. Harper’s work is fluished, not only will the As¬ 
syrian lexicon and grammar be materially enriched, we shall also be able to translate texts 
which are now a mystery for us, and to discover historical and other facts which may set the 
history of the past in a new light.”—A. H. Sayck in The Academy , March 11,1893. 

“Dor vorliegende erste Hand der Sammlung assyrischer und babyloniseber Brlefeausdem 
Britischen Museum erftffnet fiir die Assyriologen cine neue Fundgrube von Materlalien fiir 
elno wissenschaftliche Behaudlung von Einzelfragen, von deren Lbsuugdie richtige Beurthell- 
ung der wclteren Ergebnisse der assyriologischen Forschung nicht unbedeutend beeioflusst 
wird. Der Horausgcber arheitot rttstig und planmilssfg an der Fortsetzung dcs Workes, hat den 


.4 


fcrtiggestellt 


vferten Band der Texte mit erliUiterndem Commentar und Wdrterbuch zum Abschlosse zu 


bringen. Damit erhalt die Assyriologie ein monuraentales Werk, das geeignet 1st, beira fcffent* 


zu 


dienen und das der neuen Universitftt Chicago, auf dereu Kosteu es unternommen 
Ehre machen wird. ? ^ 


vorliegenden ersten Bande iueiner musterhaftcu Ausgabe 


124 Briefe, die Bich so vertheilen:... Durch eine solche Zusammeustellung wird endbob 


geboten, den Inhalt der Briefe zu erschliessen und eine Krkliirung anzubahnen 


Sobreiber 


wohlimmcrein Geheimnlss geblieben waren.” 


Strassmaiek in tbe Zeilsciirlft fur 


Assyrlol<t(jic, VIII. 


paUiogruphlsche Seite betiifft 


dass 


I - —■— ^— —— *—~ ~ ^ 9 * ^ v - * — 

ibnen bis Jetzt nicht die gebuhrende Aufmerksarakelt geschenkt worden ist.. — Dass die nene 


Edition uuch sonst lcxicographisehe und grammatikallsche Ausbeute bringen wird, braucht 


kaum hervorgehoben zu werden.Jedonfalls 1st es Referent hocherfreullch constatleren 


zu kbnnen, dass mit dem vorliegenden Buche endlieh auch ein amerikanisoher Assyriologt? 
die Wissenschaft u 


den ersten Theil eiues hervorragenden Werkes bereichert hat. —Carl 


Morycnlandcs 
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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE SONGS OF THE RETURN 

WITH A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

AND INDEXES. 

By Daniel Gukden Stevens, Jr. 


PART in. 

Explanatory Notes. 

[Continued from last Number.] 

Notes on Psalm 121. 

This Psalm has seemed to lend considerable support to the theory which 
makes these pieces Songs of Feast-Journeys- The contents clearly suggest 
preparation for a journey to Jerusalem; and many exegetes have concluded 
that the poem was intended to be used by pilgrims, and that it describes the 
approach to the Holy City.* Thus Hengstenberg terms it an “ Evening Song of 
the Sacred Pilgrim-Journeys ” (Abendlied der heiligen. Pilgerzuege), and thinks it 
was to be sung when the travelers had come in sight of Jerusalem. In a some¬ 
what similar way Tiling conjectures that the Psalm was sung by the exiles on the 
Return when they were at last able to see the mountains of Judea in the 
distance. But it is clear that the terms of the description do not a dmi t of such 
an interpretation. Nothing in the Psalm shows that the journey is nearing the 
close or even that it has been begun. The undertaking is something extra¬ 
ordinary and attended with no little danger, and some persons hesitate to incur 
the risks involved, so that most emphatic assurance of divine protection is 
required. Hence the six-fold repetition of the word keep ; in this, how¬ 

ever, Hitzig finds an allusion to the Samaritans DHOt^ between whom and the 
Jews there was border-strife in the Maccabean period (cf. 1 Macc. 10:80-88; 
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11:28). For the same reason the Psalm might just as well be assigned to an 
earlier time, but in neither case is the situation pictured in the Song accounted 
for. 

Yet more unsatisfactory is the explanation given by Wolf son: the Psalm, he 
thinks, refers to the captivity of the ten tribes; Israel, as in former years, had 
forsaken JHYH to worship the heathen deities whose shrines were situated on 
the hills; the poet now seeks to win back the faithless people to the true God. 
The language of the Psalm does not justify such an idea. The hills, to all 
appearances, are not the seat of heathen worship, but the objective point to 
reach which assistance is needed; a contrast between JHYH and idols is nowhere 
visible, nor yet an exhortation to repent and turn to God, such as would be 
expected in a piece of the nature Wolf son takes this to be. 

The description fits the state of affairs among the Jews in Babylonia when 
preparation was being made for the Return. Many persons unwilling to leave 
their possessions, as well as others who were really timid, found in the dangers 
of travel an excuse for remaining behind. Thus the Psalm might refer to events 
that occurred in 537, and some (Rosenm., Delitzsch) have so explained it. But it 
fits even better the situation described in Ezra’s Memoirs (Ezra 8:21 sqq. cf. v. 31); 
Ezra and his companions had no military escort to protect them on the journey, 
and so on the eve of their departure they sought help from God against the 
enemies they might meet on the way. The Song might very well have been 
employed in this service of fasting and prayer. 

The verses are closely connected in pairs, which unite to form two stanzas: 
(a) vs. 1-4, an antiphonal section containing a dialogue between a faint-hearted 
or sceptical person (vs. 1, 3) and a true believer (vs. 2, 4);—(b) vs. 5-8, an inspir¬ 
ing address by the priest or a chorus to the congregation, confirming the state- 

% 

ments of the second speaker. 

(1) I lift up , etc., i. e. I raise my eyes and look; a shortened form of the 
familiar expression in the Pentateuch,* e. g. in Gen. 13:10: vTjrntt tot 1 ? Ntri 

And Lot raised his eyes and saw ; cf. Gen. 13:14; 31:l r 2; 17:2; 22:4,13. 
Notions of pride and worship (Wolfson) are not necessarily connected with the 
phrase, but must be indicated by the context; cf. 2 Kgs. 19:22: Hflin *0 fiK 

yw ono Ntrni ‘np monn nsmi Whom dost thou reproach 

and blaspheme , and against whom hast thou lifted up thy voice , and haughtily 
raised thy eyes f Deut. 4:19; Ezek. 18:6,15,12. 

Somef suppose that the mountains of Jerusalem, especially Zion where God 
sits (Ps. 87:1; 15:1; 3:5; 43:3; Isa. 2:3), are meant, and that the speaker looks 
thither for help. Others (Langer) regard the mountains as the Kiblah toward 

* Cf. the Assyrian expression ina ittail “to lift up the eyes ” to some one, i. e. be fond 
of him ; Nimrod Epos VI., 8. 
t Hupf., Hgstb., Bsetbgen. 
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which the Jews turned in praying; cf. 1 Kgs. 8:35, 38, 44, 48; Dan. 6:10. 
Qamchi thought of watchers on the hills anxiously looking for the approach of 
help. Similarly Tholuck had in mind the men in a beleaguered fortress, who 
look toward the surrounding hills on the summits of which friends hastening to 
give aid will first be seen. It is clear from vs. 3 sqq. that protection during a 
journey is the help needed. And it seems most natural to take that point 
toward which the speaker looks as the place he desires to reach; when he con¬ 
siders the various dangers of the journey, he realizes the need of potent assist¬ 
ance and so propounds the serious question. The mountains, i. e. those of 
Palestine in general (Delitzsch), stand as goal-posts marking the journey’s end ; 
they are not the source of help, for the speaker does not know whence aid may 
be derived, and to him the proposed undertaking seems therefore impracticable. 

(2) Many exegetes* hold that the poet raises the question in v. 1 simply to 
give occasion for the answer here, which is thus strongly emphasized. Otherst 
think of the two sides of an individual’s character; the better self answers the 
question of doubt. It appears more likely that a dialogue between the repre¬ 
sentatives of two elements in the congregation is intended here; the voice of 
faith responds to the question inspired by timidity and unbelief. Mention of the 
mountains suggests to the believer the holy hill of JHVH, and the answer 
springs at once to his lips. The omnipotence of Israel’s God, manifested in his 
works, is, he declares, surety for the safe conduct of the travelers. 

(3) Vs. 3 and 4 are usually taken as a continuation of the response! in v. 2, or 
are included with vs. 5-8 to form a chorus (Clarisse, Rosenm.) or address to the 
congregation. Either alternative is forbidden by the form and language of the 
two verses. Thus v. 3 is plainly addressed to the person who thinks help will 
come from God, and expresses the hope that his expectation may not be vain. 
In strong opposition to the idea of such a possibility the believer declares his 
unfaltering faith in God’s character as a defender (so Olshausen). Any other 
explanation involves unnecessary difficulty and obscurity. It is hard to believe 
that the same person would first put in the weak form of a wish the idea he 
immediately afterwards affirms so vehemently. Again the very fact that the 
speaker of v. 3 suggests that God may fall asleep seems to show he did not place 
much reliance on assistance from such a quarter; the words appear to be those 
of a sceptic and fit very well in the mouth of the speaker of v. 1. With a sneer 
he reminds the believer of the long and difficult way; rivers must be crossed and 
mountains ascended; robbers may lie in ambush by the road, wild beasts will 
prowl about the camps. So that it is to be hoped that the keeper will prove 
efficient and vigilant. 

* Hupf., Hgstb., Del., Cheyne. 

t K&mph., Beethgen. 

t De Wette, Del., Hitz., Baethgen. 
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To stumble is aptly said with reference to travel on a long journey # 
Stumbling is also a figure of calamity; cf. Deut. 82:85; Fs. 66:9; 38:17; 78:2; 
55:23; 10:6; 17:5. 

Slumber; cf. 1 Kgs. 18:27: t> *pl ’3*1 1*7 J’LP W IV'W ’3 

Either he is meditating or has gone aside , or is on a journey ; perhaps 

lie is asleep and must he awaked. By such notions the heathen excused the 
indifference of their deities to their petitions.* And to Israel, oppressed and 
suffering, it seemed at times as if JHVH were asleep; cf. Fs. 44:24: rrny 

nv 3*7 *7N nsrpn \WT\ no'? Awake / why steepest thou, 0 Lord t 

Awake ! do not cast us off forever. 

(4) Behold—wo emphatic interjection calling attention to the unqualified 
rejection of the aspersion cast on JHVH’s faithfulness. He who keeps Israel 
never sleeps; neither will he carelessly allow himself to become wrapped in 
heavy slumber, nor, overcome with weariness, will he seek a moment's repose. 
As in the days of old, in the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night he led 
Israel through the wilderness (cf. Fs. 78:14), so now he will exercise constant, 
unfailing care for the returning exiles. 

(5) The difference between the character of the address which now begins 
and the speech in v. 3 is self-evident. Olshausen correctly regards this stanza as 
the confirmation, by higher, priestly authority, of the believer’s remarks. The 
several verses reiterate in detailed exposition the thought contained in vs. 2, 4. 

JHVH is thy keeper , you do well to repose trust in him. Consider his power 
and faithfulness and remember he is your God; in view of this well may you say: 

»33’tnn to3*7 113*7 rorr nnn ’3 .i33t?K hit 01 * 7^3 

In peace will I both lay me down and sleep , for thou , JHVH, alone makest me 
dwell in safety (Fs. 4:9). 

JHVH is thy protection, literally: shadow ;t this is used as a figurative 
expression for protection in general; cf. Ps. 17:8, 9; 91:1-4; Num. 14:9; Isa. 51:16. 
But the term seems to refer primarily to shelter from the heat of the sun; cf. Isa. 

32:2: ]?70 *710 As the shadow of a great rock in a desert; 

Isa. 25:4; 4:6. In the present passage both senses, literal and figurative, find 
application. 

JHVH will stand at the right hand of the believer, i. e., will act as a champion, 
or to use a familiar phrase, as a right hand man; t similarly in Fs. 110:5 it is said 

of Zerubbabel :? D»3*70 1SK DV3 f TO *?y ’J1K The Lord on thy 

* Cf. the Iliad, I„ 606. 

t This hemistich might be divided Into two separate sentences, but the division would have 
no effect on the sense, except to emphasize the latter clause. 

% It should be noticed that the same position is occupied by accusers; thus Zeohariah (o. 3:4) 
represents Satan standing in a hostile attitude at the right hand of Joshua; cf. Ps. 100:6. 

9 Cf. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, July 1804, p. 110. 
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right hand will smite kings in the day of his wrath ; and again in 109:31 God is 
represented as the savior of his oppressed servant: P’DN t’Q’ 1 ? 1DJP o 

ww ’Dfitro yenrf? For he stands at the right hand of the unfortunate to 
save him from those who condemn him. With such a defender Israel need have no 
fear. 


(6) Some (Hupf. Kamph) have thought that the sun and moon are mentioned 
here simply in parallelism as in Josh. 10:12, 13; Ps. 72:5; Is. 24:23, and 
deWette thinks the verse is a poetic form of the thought that neither by 
day nor by night will any mishap befall the travelers; this may be. But there 
is also sufficient reason for naming these luminaries as agents of mischief. The 
particular evil to be feared from the sun was of course the excessive heat which 
threatened sun-stroke; a familiar case of this is described in 2 Kgs. 4:18-20; cf. 
Isa. 49:10; Jon. 4:8. The moon is named because to it are referred the rapid 
fall in temperature after sun-down, the extreme cold of the night and the injuri¬ 
ous effects of this atmospheric change upon a man's physical system. The eyes 
especially are affected with a painful malady. The Arabs still attribute blindness 
to the influence of the moon's rays on those who sleep in the open air. Then too 
the moon-beams were thought to produce an injurious effect on the mind.* 
Graetz also finds in the verse an allusion to the Persian idea that the sun and 


moon exercised a demoniacal influence. Heat and cold, however, are the evils on 
which special stress is to be laid; cf. Gen. 31:40: 2*111 DV2 W*fl 

ny» mp'i Thus I was: by day heat consumed me and frost by night; 

Jer. 36:30. 


(7) Not only from ordinary dangers which must in the nature of the case be 
encountered, but from all perils, anticipated or unexpected, JHVH will deliver his 
people; their lives are safe in his hands.] 

(8) Going out and coming in ; Clarisse thinks of the safe arrival of the pil¬ 
grims in Jerusalem and their return home. In the formula all the acts of daily 

life are summed upt; cf. Deut. 28:6: ■yiMO nm “|mi pNiM nriN yra 

Blessed wilt thou be when thou comest in and blessed when thou goest out ; Ps. 139:2,3; 

Deut. 31:2; 28:19; 1 Sam. 29:6; 2 Sam. 3:25. The picture from which the phrase¬ 
ology is derived is given in Ps. 104:23; ny ny lmny'n t>ysh din nx* 

Man goes forth to his work and his labor until the evening ; cf. also Job. 34:21; 

Ps. 17:5. Most interpreters therefore see in this verse and the one preceding a 
general blessing on all the activities of life. But the words have also a special 
application here; to the exiles about to start out on the long march they come 
with peculiar force: The Lord will ensure your departure from Babylon and your 


•The same idea finds expression in the Greek oeXrjvihleoQcu (Matt. 4:24; 17:15) as well as in 
the English phrase moonstruck, and the more commonly used Latin derivative lunatic. 

t Cf. the words of Chrysostom in his note on this verse: ev roiroig 6 anag, cv eloddoic 

sal cfddotf. 
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safe arrival in Jerusalem; but not only this; he will bring all your undertakings 
to a happy, successful termination. He will conduct you even to the end of 
life’s pilgrimage. 

« 

Notes on Psalm ISO . 

• That the first section (vs. 1-6) is not the cry of a suffering individual, but 
that these are the words of the congregation is made plain by the address in v. 
7; the references are then to the church-nation.* The allusions in the piece are, 
however, so general as scarcely to admit of determining the definite historical 
situation; and some commentators have therefore contented themselves with 
giving simply a general explanation. Others have ventured upon a more exact 
interpretation. 

To Olshausen the song suggests the later times of the Maccabean war; while 
Hitzig refers the piece to the time when Jonathan had been captured by strategy 
in Ptolemais, and the people, alarmed at the threatening aspect of affairs, had 
assembled at Jerusalem where Simon sought to reassure them (cf. 1 Macc. 12:58 
to 13:8); the redemption of Jonathan was then the most important question. 
This special personal reference is altogether unwarranted by the language of the 
Psalm; and there is nothing in the situation described in the poem that suggests 
reference of it to the times spoken of in 1 Macc. 12. The piece was clearly com¬ 
posed for the congregation at a time when the conviction of guilt rested heavily 
on the conscience of the people, and when the need of divine forgiveness was 
keenly felt. So Wolf son not inaptly supposes that the song was intended to be 
sung at the time of the evening sacrifice when the offering was made in atone¬ 
ment for the sins of the day; then, interpreting the dawn for which the watchers 
wait as a figure of release from captivity and Israel as meaning the ten tribes 
languishing in exile, he considers the piece as a prayer of the Israelites for their 
return. DeWette thinks these are the words of a Jew in exile, and to Grsetz the 
lament seems to indicate the exilic period. Hengstenberg assigns it to the same 
period as the other anonymous pilgrim-songs, i. e. to the early years of the 
Return. The conjecture of Rosenmiiller that the Psalm was first sung at the 
general penitential day (Ezra, cc. 9; 10) cannot be proved. That it may have been 
used in the public worship on Atonement Day is not improbable in view of its 
special fitness for such an occasion. It is also quite possible that it was originally 
composed for use on the day when the community, after a solemn service of con¬ 
fession and prayer, entered into a covenant to keep the law (Neh. 9). But while 
the definite reference must remain uncertain, the application of the Psalm to the 
circumstances and conditions of the colony is plain. Like Pss. 126 and 129 it 
breathes a spirit of hopefulness, of trust and confidence that JHVH will eventu- 

* R. Smend, Ucber das Ich dor Psalmen in the Zeitechrift fuor die altUstamentl. Wiueneehaft, 
vm., 137 . 
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ally work salvation and remove all causes of distress with all the results 
of sin. 

Ps. 130 belongs to the class of Penitential Psalms of which 6, 32, 38, 51,102, 
143, are other prominent examples. It was a favorite with Luther, who termed 
it, together with 32, 51,143, Psalmi Paulini ; 44 in fact, there appear in Ps. 130 
the condemnation of the natural man, free grace, and the spiritual character of 
redemption in truly Pauline expression 99 (Delitzsch). Tholuck also recognizes 
that 44 the Psalmist promulgates here the true evangelical doctrine of the New 
Testament, teaching according to Ex. 2:6, 7, that the enduring existence and 
prosperity of sinful people is only possible through divine forgiveness. 99 

On this Psalm compare especially Professor Haupt’s article in Hebraica 
II., Jan. 1886, pp. 98sqq. 

(1) The congregation directs its petition to JHVH not “out of the deep abyss 

of sin 99 (Geier), but from the deep waves of distress and need which have passed 
over them in consequence of sins, and in which they are sunken as in waters ;* 
cf. especially Ps. 69 (a Song of the Exile): 2,3 *3 

o*o ’poyoa tko pm rfriifD &sa -ty 

uni mov Save me , 0 God y for waters have come unto my life ; lam plunged in deep 
mire , and there is no standing place ; I have entered deep waters and a stream has 
engulfed me ; also vs. 15,16 ; Ps. 124:4, 5 ; Isa. 51:10 ; Ezek. 27:34; Ps. 40:3. 

Out of the depths 1 cry ; the expression is pregnant, embodying at once a 
declaration of the suffering by which the congregation is oppressed, and the plea 
for succor. Our condition is most miserable; wearied and worn with the buffet- 
ings of waves of adverse circumstances that threaten our ruin, we turn our eyes 
to thee, praying for help that will bring our trembling feet to stand on a rock of 
refuge; cf. Jon. 2:3, 4, 5 ; Ps. 22:22. 

(2) The people realize their weakness and the need of superhuman assistance. 
0 JHVH ! hearken ! i. e., hear and answer favorably ; cf. Ps. 120:1 note ; 27:7 : 

U3m iOpN ^lp mrr yoi V Hear , JHVH , my voice when I cry ; and 

have mercy upon me and answer me. Let thine ears he attentive ; not dull or heavy, 

so that they cannot hear (Isa. 59:1), but ready to receive the cry of the people; 

Pb. 34:16 : OnjnS? , 7K lURTI D*pnjf mrr The eyes of JHVH are 

toward the righteous and his ears are (open) to their cry ; Ps. 18:6 ; 28:1, 2; Neh. 

1 : 6 , 11 . 

(3) If thou shouldst keep in memory mens sins y i. e. put them to their account, 
cherish against the offenders the stern purpose of justice and hold them to a strict 
accountability for their transgressions; or, as Ewald puts it: if thou dost not 
overlook, condone, forgive. Who could endure t Who, then, could stand exam¬ 
ination in trial before God, endure the strict scrutiny of his doings and be acquit- 
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ted of guilt ? cf. Ps. 1:5; 109:8. The thought is not: who can maintain a stand 
against the divine vengeance (Langer), or endure the punishment inflicted by God 
(Clarisse); for there is here no question of the omnipotence of the Judge; cf. 

Nah. 1:6: pDfU VlOn IflK pITO Dip’ ’D1 10^’ ’0 lOJtf 

1JOD UtfU DHlfni Before his wra th who can stand , and who can endure the 
heat of his anger ; his fury is poured out like fire , and the rocks are thrown down 

hy him ; Ps. 76:8 ; Isa. 57:16. But the point is the universal culpability of man¬ 
kind ; no one can establish his innocence before God’s judgment-seat; cf. Ps. 

143:2: But enter not thou into judgment with thy servant , yisb piy n 1 ? ’D 
♦11 f or before thee no living being can be justified ; Ps. 14:3 ; 53:4. The main 
idea of this portion of the Psalm appears in Ezra 9:15: mm 

pa ’o irnotPNn mi nrn ovro irww ’d rtntt pnx 

nxr yisb moj^> 0 JHVH, God of Israel , thou art righteous , for we 

remain surviving as it is this day ; behold we are before thee in our sins , for we can¬ 
not stand before thee in regard to this , i. e. God had vindicated his faithfulness by 
procuring the release of the people from captivity; but they, untaught by past 
experiences, had again broken the law. God was righteous, but their guilt was 
established; and convicted by Ezra’s preaching, they could only hang their heads in 
shame and penitence before God, who, should he deal according to the letter of 
the law, must punish them. The analogies between the ideas in Ezra’s prayer 
(c. 9:5 sqq.) and those of the Psalm are very striking. The congregation, assert¬ 
ing in general terms the sinfulness of man, confesses thereby its own implication 
in guilt; in this appears the connecting link between the first and second distichs: 
sin has occasioned the deep floods of distress; hence the appeal for help cannot 
be based on the ground of merit; if God has regard only to transgressions, then 
Israel can only plead guilty and is unworthy of his aid. 

(4) This verse has given trouble both in the matter of translation and of 
explanation. The particle with which it begins, does not, as is frequently the 
case, introduce a reason for the preceding statement, but rather an antithetic dec¬ 
laration ; the counterbalance of forgiving mercy is placed over against the weight 
of justice in the scales of the divine decision. Hence if this verse is to be con¬ 
nected immediately with v. 3, the particle must be rendered not for but yet . 
Similarly in Ps. 22:10 this adversative force appears: here the suffering congrega¬ 
tion is represented as pleading with God for deliverance on the grounds of his 
relation to Israel, and of faith in his power to save which was honored in the past 
by concessions of the favor desired; but it seems that now God’s ear is turned 
away, the prayer is unanswered, and Israel becomes an object of the ridicule of 

the foe, who scornfully remarks (22:9): Let JHVHsave them , since he delights in 

\ 

them , i. e. they claim to be the chosen people, let us see what truth is in their 
assertion. To this taunt the congregation replies : *|7tODO ftOUO JlfiK 
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*7}? Yet thou art he that brought me forth from the womb ; thou wert my 
trust upon the breast of my mother. But an alternative possibility of translation 
presents itself: the causal conj unction may be taken as indicating the ellipsis of 

an idea to be supplied in thought: though my prayer is unanswered, and my ene¬ 
mies mock me, yet my confidence in JHVHis unshaken, for thou art he that brought 

me forth , etc.; cf. also Ps. 44:23; 37:20 ; Eccl. 5:6. So in the present passage, in 
opposition to the thought of v. 3, the statement in Ps. 103:10 may be added: 

irty bnin tfy\ vh iwyn inmno k 1 ? But thou will not deal 

with us according to our sins , nor reward us accord ing to our iniquities. 

To the latter part of the verse the principal difficulty attaches. The Maso- 
retic text may be read in a variety of ways: perhaps most in favor has been the 
reading: JOV) that thou mayest be feared,* i. e. as Clarisse puts it, that 

we may be moved to reverence thee. Should God exercise retributive j ustice, he 

will be feared and obeyed as a tyrant, lest he inflict injury; whereas the fact 

-• 

that he deals with mercy provokes pious fear, and wins men to worship him. 
But if certain punishment has no restraining effect on offenders, then exemption 
from the penalties of violated statutes will surely not tend to uphold the dignity 
of the law, nor induce fear of the Law-Giver. Then, too, this is a strange plea 
in the mouths of offenders; while the long-suffering JHVH might graciously 
overlook his people’s sins and save them with power for the sake of his honor, it 
would be nothing short of an insult to the Deity for the congregation to come 
before him with a confession of guilt and the request for forgiveness that they 
may be moved to revere him. 

Some exegetes have sought by emendation to obtain a more satisfactory text. 
Grsetz thinks the passage quite incomprehensible; and comparing the Sexta in 

Origen’s Hexapla Ivekev tov yvuotiijvai X6yov aov = •p:n jmn that thy 

word may be known , suggests to read • Professor P. Haupt, observing 

Jerome’s tradition with regard to the text, i. e. that n °k mw was 

to be found in the original, conjectured that this word was a rare synonym 

of JltTV fear, and translated : for the sake of the Religion, t The sense 
would then be: “ We in our sins are unworthy of thy grace, but do forgive 
us for the sake of the true Religion revealed by thee of which we are the 
only though unworthy representatives.” In honoring the relation between him¬ 
self and his people on which that religion is founded, JHVH maintains his 
glory, re-assures the congregation and shames scoffers at the true faith. This is 
an intelligible and reasonable explanation, but the emendation is unnecessary, J 
since the same thought may be obtained from the Masoretic text. The word may 
be read JO in Law. Gratz’s assertion to the contrary notwithstanding, this 

T 

* Cf. Well hausen, Isradittache u. Juediache OescMchte , Berlin, 1894, p. 162, note 1. 

+ Hxbraica II., Jan. ’86, p. 100 n. 6. 

t Professor Haupt has since abandoned It, as he informed the writer. 
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gives a most excellent sense. For the Torah embodies not only statutes and 
precepts, but promises and covenants, and while the congregation could not base 
the petition on an appeal to the fulfillment of ordinances, but must confess guilt, 
yet it could j ustly entreat God to vindicate his promise of forgiveness and re¬ 
storation to favor on condition of repentance and turning unto him. On the one 
hand punishment is the due recompense of violated law; on the other, the people 
acknowledge their ill-desert, and in justice to the covenant of mercy God will 
grant pardon. This thought finds expression frequently in the Old Testament; 
thus in Deut. 80:1 sqq. closely succeeding the recital of the woes consequent upon 
disobedience comes the promise of the blessings to be showered upon the repent¬ 
ant ; cf. Lev. 26:40 sqq.; Zech. 1:3; 2 Ghron. 6:24, 25, 36 sqq. Especially prominent 
did the covenant relation become in the exilic and post-exilic times, when with 
earnest longing Israel looked for the day of redemption and restoration. 

With thee is forgiveness; cf. Neh. 9:17; mrr^D nns Thou art a 

God of pardons. Tender mercy constitutes quite as important a feature of God’s 
dealing with man as does his justice.* 

Luther’s beautiful penitential hymn, which closely paraphrases this Psalm, 
begins with the words: Aus tiefer Noth schrei ich zu Dir. He seems to have 
taken as the principal idea the thought of the second pair of verses, that God will 
deal in mercy, and therefore makes the Psalm a promulgation of the evangelical 
doctrine of justification by free grace, and an exhortation to trust in it and not on 
personal merit. But as connection and analogy show (cf. vs. 4 and 8), the for¬ 
giveness of sins implies here especially the removal of the temporal consequences 
of sin, of the distresses accruing from iniquities. Forgiveness precedes salvation, 

but the latter is the sign confirming the bestowal of the former. If the congrega¬ 
tion continues to suffer, there is no assurance that the petition has been heard. 
Hence even after the Return, a wonderful pledge of JHVH’S favor, the colonists, 
depressed by the failure of their hopes, could attribute their misery only to the 
fact that JHVH’S face was still turned away in anger, and hence they cry : how 
long ere we shall be restored to favor and prosperity; cf. Ps. 85:6, 7, 8 ; 126:4. 

(5) We have been and are still earnestly expecting a favorable response to the 
prayer. With a yearning deepened and intensified by past disappointments, 
Israel t waits still for the boon which God alone can bestow. Events that still 
live in memory have proved the truth of Jeremiah’s words (c. 3:23): Truly in 
JHVH our God, is the salvation of Israel. And though the reward of faith is 
slow to appear, Israel waits for JHVH’S coming in might to save; cf. Isa. 8:17: 


* Cf. Dan. 9:9: ID imo O mn'Som D’Dniil 'IIkS To the Lord our God, belong 

mercies and forgivenesses though we have rebelled against him. 

t Olsbausen’s idea that the priests here make reply to the congregation is unwarranted by 
the language. 
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»mpi /vao vjs ^riDon mrr 1 ? ’nom And I will wait for 

JHVH % who hides his face from the house of Jacoby and will hope for him . 

His word y the announcement of pardon, the divine fiat that abolishes the 
reign of sin and suffering and inaugurates the coming of blessings so long de¬ 
sired ; or in other words, the verification of promises, the proof in deeds that God’s 
word never fails. Ewald defines it as u the word of salvation and redemption.” 
As commentators have generally recognized, it is the word of promise that forms 
the basis of hope, and its accomplishment the object looked for; cf. Ps. 119:25, 
28, 42, 74, 41, 49, etc. 

(6) By a forceful comparison the poet seeks to depict in a yet more striking 
way the intensity of expectation and longing which he has emphasized by repeti¬ 
tion of the thought in parallel phrases. By some the watchers are supposed to 
be the priests watching in the temple for the coming of the dawn when they will 
summon their companions to assist in offering the morning sacrifice* (so 
Clarisse). Wolf son thinks of the Levites upon whom devolved the duties of 
watching in the temple and of opening it every morning; cf. 1 Chron. 9:27. Others 
think of attendants at the bedside of the sick. It seems, however, more rea¬ 
sonable and more in keeping with the idea of intent expectation of a joyful hour 
to come to consider that the poet had no special class of watchmen in mind, but 
meant in general those who after a night’s vigil (or perhaps the detail of men who 
keep the morning watch)f await with eager impatience the break of dawn which 
will bring them relief from the exhausting strain and anxiety imposed on them 
by their responsible office. The point of comparison is the extremity of desire; 
as the tired sentinel looks toward the east to catch the first rosy tints that be¬ 
token the dawn, so Israel looks to discover the first manifestations of JHVH’S 
coming. 

(7) The repetition of the phrase has given rise to some difficulty, and occa¬ 
sioned the erroneous translations to be found in the Ancient Versions. It is ex¬ 
plained by Clarisse as a device to gain the attention of the audience, or as due to 
the metre, or made for poetic effect (so Rosenm.). Some translators have entirely 
omitted the significant repetition; thus Bickell: lch hoff' auf Gott, auf sein 
Wort | Harrt meine Seele . | Mehr als auf Fruehrot Waechtery | Harr ', Israel, 

• Of. the MiBhnlc Tract Joma, 8,1. 

tOn the night-watches of. F. Delitzsch, Assyriologischen Notizen zum Allen Testament, No. 
III. In the Zeitsch.fuer KeUschriftforschung, II, July, 1886. The New Testament distinguishes 

four night-watches (cf. Matt. 14:26; Mark 6:48), denoted by bifte, fieaovvKTiov aXetcrpo^uvla and 
7 Tpui (Mark 18:86), a division derived from the Romans. In the Old Testament, the night is 

divided into three watoheB : nnotSttt tftO the beginning of the watches, Lam. 2:19; rnD&ttn 

TlJO'nn the middle watch, Judg. 7:19; Ipan rno&tt the morning watch, Ez. 14:24. The same 

division obtained among the Assyro-Babylonians ; of. Ill R. 62, 67 b; FV R 1 66,80*; II R, 11-18 e, 
f: mayartu barftrltum, so named because held when twilight was suooeeded by the glory 
of the stars (cf. Neh. 4:16, in A. V. 4: 21); mayartu qablltu=middle watch; magartu 
laddu ru (for Sadu rr 1)=watch of the breaking of the dawn. 
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Sein | . So also J. D. Michaelis: * Meine Begierde sieht nach dem Herm aus, | 
mehr als einer , der zur Ndchtzeit reiset , auf den Morgen wartet. | Israel hoffe auf 

Jehova | ; and so also E. Meier f. 

De Wette considers that this is merely a repetition in the spirit of the degree¬ 
like rhythm, while Olshausen thinks it has significance only for the external form 
of the recitation, and Graetz would explain it as an antiphony of the chorus. 
Hengstenberg attributes it to the earnest longing which loves repetition; and 
Delitzsch supposes that by this means the poet sought to give the idea of long 
protracted watching. The Ancient Versions also failed to find the point. 

P. Haupt was the first to perceive that “the words with a delicate turn of the 
figure are used as accosting the congregation,” X and belong not in v. 6, where the 
Masorites by incorrect division of the original text have placed them, but as the 
hortatory introduction to the address which begins in v. 7. The priest, seizing 
the last expression used by the congregation, applies it to his auditors as a phrase 
most apt and fitting, a description clear and terse of Israel’s present condition. 
Your comparison, says he, is just; for indeed you are watching for the morning; 
in the dark night of sin and sin’s consequences you grope, your vision is strained 
to discover the morning glow of divine grace that will usher in the day of re¬ 
demption. Darkness and night represent calamity; cf. Deut. 28:29: m*r» 

*p*n m rr*72fn rfrflio myn ewo’ *itwo onmo trtroo and 

thou unit grope at noon-day as the blind gropes in darkness , and thou wilt not prosper 
in thy ways ; Ps. 88:7,8; 107:10; Isa. 42:7. Light, on the contrary, is the symbol 

of prosperity and happiness; cf. Isa. 60:20 : Thy sun will no more go down , nor 

will thy moon withdraw, "pm ’O’ lo'm D'Tiy "'ix'? "p rvrr mn’ ’3 , m 

JHVHwill be thine everlasting light and the days of thy mourning unll be over; 

Isa. 58:8; 9:1 (cf. Matt. 4:16); Mai. 3:10. In a similar strain the priest speaks 

here: In the evening weeping turned in to pass the night with you , but in the mom - 

ing glad joy will come (Pa. 30:6 : ’03 I’ 1 ?’ 3*ty3)- Though that 

fair dawn be slow to break, yet wait, Israel, for JHVH I Let neither your dis¬ 
tress nor your impatience cause you to doubt for one moment God’s faithfulness; 
neither let your sinfulness cause you to think he will not have mercy on you. For 
with JHVH is grace , and with him is redemption in abundance; Ps. 103:11. 

(8) And as he redeemed Israel from captivity, so now he, HE (the pronoun is 
emphatic) will deliver his people from all their iniquities. These sins embrace 

also the consequences they have entailed; cf. Ps. 35:11: ”n pj’3 V?3 ’3 
lE’E'V ’Olfjn ’113 ’JUD ‘jBO nrON3 ’mm For my li/e U *pent with 


* Deutsche Uebersetzung des Allen Testaments , Part VI., 2 ed. Gottingen, 1782, p. 206; but in his 
notes, p. 276, he gives the correct translation. 

+ DU poetUehen Butcher des AUen Testaments , Part II, DU Peatmen, Stuttgart, 1860, p. 166. 
t Cf. Hkbraiga, II., pp. 99, 101, 104; and I. M. Casanowicz, Paronomasia in the Old Testament , 
Boston, 1894, p. 88, No. 484. 
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grief and my years %oith sighing ; by reason of my iniquity my strength fails and 
my banes waste away; Ps. 40:13; 88:5,6. The forgiving love that puts away 

transgressions from the remembrance of the Judge will accomplish the removal 
of all woe; Isa. 48:25; Ps. 103:3, 4,5. Let Israel, therefore, wait in calm reliance 
upon the sure promise of JHVH; cf. Isa. 50:10: ym mrr nt dsu »d 

\y\tn mrr obo noa» t> nn |w o’obt? 'pn nay ‘npa 

vrf?io Who among you is fearing JHVH, listening to the voice of his servant t 
He that walks in darkness , without a ray of light—let him trust in the name of 
JHVH and support himself on his Ood. 

Very apt seems the conjecture of Paul Haupt that the final verse of Ps. 131, 
which is there out of place, and has no connection with what precedes, belongs 
properly to Ps. 130. That Ps. 132 already, in the time of the Chronicler, was 
placed near 130 is shown by 2 Chron. 6:40-42. Accordingly we may safely assume 
that Ps. 131 followed 130 at that time, and there is no difficulty in supposing that, 
even at that early period, the end of Ps. 130 was added to the fragment Ps. 131:1,2 
in order to give it a proper conclusion.* At all events, the fitness of the verse as 

9 

the closing exhortation of the priest’s address is apparent. You, says he, have 
waited long, are waiting still; this is the proper attitude, for your light will come. 
And not only in this present instance do I counsel hope and trust in JHVH, but 
also in all future cases rely upon him and you will not be disappointed. 

Notes on Ps. 1&3. 

The similarity between the opening of this Psalm and that of Ps. 121 need 
by no means indicate, as Hengstenberg thought, unity of authorship. As re¬ 
marked by Cheyne,t the points of similarity with Ps. 120 are much more marked. 
They are both “ distinctively persecution psalms ” and contain a “ record of deep¬ 
ening misery among malicious neighbors.” Like Ps. 120, this piece seems to 

• _ 

refer to the unfriendly disposition of the peoples in Palestine toward the new col¬ 
ony. In the former piece, the Jews arraign these hostile neighbors before the bar 
of God for slander; in this one, feeling keenly the disgrace of their national 
calamity that bad made them a by-word among the nations, they pray for deliver¬ 
ance from the cruel shafts of contemptuous scorn aimed at them by these un¬ 
sympathizing persons. Whether the reference is to the general feeling toward 
the Jews or to some special manifestation of spite, it is difficult to say. But the 
piece may be placed in the period before the arrival of Nehemiah, when the unfor¬ 
tunate colonists, as we learn from Neh. 1:3, were subject to ridicule and heartless 
contempt. 

(1) After the destruction of the temple, where God manifested himself and 
where many among the congregation supposed that he actually dwelt, the name 

t Origin of the Psalter , p. 66. 
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of JHVH as the God of heaven came into particular use, differentiating him 
from the heathen vanities while answering the slur cast upon his very existence 
by the question of the heathen*: Where is your Godf cf. Ps. 115:3, 4; Ezra, 
5:11,12; 6:9; 7:23; Neh. 1:4; 2:4. The proof of JHYH’s non-existence or of 
his weakness was not involved in the ruin of his earthly house; for his throne is 

in heaven ; cf. Ps. 11,4: WDD O’DBO m?V lEHp ‘WTO JHVH is in his 

holy temple; his throne is in heaven; Ps. 103:19 ; 102:20; 2:4. 

In the name of the distressed congregation, the poet raises his voice in 
prayer. Human assistance is lacking and would be of no avail; JHVH is the 
only saving helper, and he is ready to give aid; cf. Ps. 20:7. 

(2) Several explanations are offered: (a) some think that just as servants 
who, when they suffer violence at the hands of others, have no other recourse 
than to apply to their master or mistress for defence and the punishment of the 
offender, so the congregation of Israel, oppressed by powerful enemies, takes 
refuge in the help of JHVH (Venema, J. D. Michaelis); (b) just as servants are 
attentive to their masters in expectation of gifts or favors, or even the necessities 
of life, so Israel looks to the liberal hands of God for kindnesses and blessings (de 
Wette, Hupf., Kamph., Olsh.); (c) others think of servants undergoing punish¬ 
ment, eagerly watching the hand of their lord for the sign that the castigation 
shall cease (Bosenm., J. Q am chi, Langer, Hgstb., Bseth);—(d) while yet others 
have in mind the close attention of slaves to catch the slightest indication of their 
master’s wishes (Hitz., Graetz, Del., Thol.). No one of these explanations seems 
to yield a satisfactory interpretation of the passage. 

It appears that the verse sets forth the relation between JHVH and Israel. 
In brief, it is an epitome of the Jewish idea of religion. The tertium compara - 
tionis lies in the obedience, faithfulness aud allegiance of the servants to their 
master. An obedient servant has the right to expect kind, considerate treatment 
from his lord, and if abused would be justified in leaving his service; cf. Gen. 
16:6-9. The tone of the Psalm may appear strange to Christian readers, but it is 
in keeping with the Jewish conception of religion. JHVH and Israel were par¬ 
ties to a contract, and the terms of agreement were these: protection and pros¬ 
perity bestowed by God in return for constant, faithful observance of his laws by 
bis people, while, on the other hand, disregard of the divine ordinances entails 
punishment upon the offenders; cf. Deut. 11:26-28; 28; 29:9-12; 30:1-3. Fre¬ 
quently in the Psalms appeals for help and deliverance are based on the ground of 

service and obedience; Ps. 86:2: nnt< Toy yunn tdpt *:> ♦tpsu mot? 

nco'on ’n 1 ?# Preserve my soul , for I am pious ; 0 thou my God , save thy 
servant who trusts in thee ; Ps. 31:2 ; 86:16; 79:10. 
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Israel pleads the terms of the covenant* that JHVH has apparently violated 
by permitting his faithful servants to suffer under the contempt of their enemies. 
The people declare their fidelity, humility and utter dependence on God; he is 
their Master, they his chosen people; t they wait in anxious suspense for the 
slightest indication of his purpose to help them. Willing to do anything even if 
they do not get out of their difficulties, yet they hope for and expect deliverance 
as the reward of their unfaltering allegiance. But it seems now as though JHVH 
were unmindful of his covenant and careless of their misery. 

The hand is the symbol of power and authority; by its gestures the master 
makes known his will. To lift up the eyes to the master’s hand is to be attentive 
to his commands, to acknowledge his authority; it is the attitude of submission 
and obedience. 

(3) The Masoretic text reads: DT For we are but too full of 

contempt (Cheyne), i. e., we have been compelled to swallow so many insults that 

we are filled to repletion with them; cf. Ps. 88:4: rnjra nyiv o 

ijrjin l riNtp‘? "m For my soul is full of troubles, and my life draws near to the 

pit; Job 9:18; Sam. 3:15. But the reading of the Syriac versions seems prefer¬ 
able here; the change is very slight, and the sense of the passage remains un¬ 
altered. 

The poet, having shown upon what grounds Israel lays claim to the protec¬ 
tion of JHVH, declares that this is a time of distress and need, when JHVH, 
faithful to his promise, should bring deliverance. Remember, JHVH\ the reproach 

of thy servants , and, for thy mercies' sake , save us from our enemies , who heap upon 
us cruel insults; though thou hast made us a by-word among the heathen, yet we have 
not forgotten thee, nor have we dealt falsely in thy covenant; cf. Ps. 44:13 sqq. 

For the allusions in the passage cf. Neh. 1:3: And they said to me, the 

remnant that are left of the captivity there in the province nfllCTl 
are in great affliction and reproach; also Neh. 2:17-19. 

(4) The more general expression in v. 3 would fit past or present experiences 
equally well; but here the defining adjectives give clearer indication of the refer¬ 
ence. De Wette justly concludes that the epithets do not suit the Samaritans, 
for they too were Persian subjects, though in more fortunate circumstances than 
their Jewish neighbors. Olshausen recognizes that the verse speaks of heathen 
oppressors. In reference as in form the passage seems to be similar to 120:6 (q. v). 
A glance is afforded into the gloomy period of the Exile; overbearing and proud 
were appropriate epithets to describe the Chaldeans; cf. Isa. 13:11-19: Iwill 

punish the world for its evil and the wicked for their iniquity; plO 

oneo pj« mxsn jtd'jdd to nn*m Vsipk D’sny rmcn 

•Cf. Pb. 44:18-21; 89:40. 
t Cf. especially Mai. 1:6. 
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may nxr did nx o’rftx rosnoD I will cause the arrogance of the 

proud to cease and the haughtiness of the fierce I will lay low; and Babylon , the 
glory of kingdoms , the beauty of the pride of the Chaldeans , will be ruined as Cod 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah; ef. Isa. 14:4 sqq.; Jer. 50:29, 81 sqq.; 51:41; 
Ezek. 31:1-18. 

Long enough did the people suffer shame during the Captivity; but now even 
in the land of their fathers reproach is heaped upon them. 


Notes on Ps . 122. 

The title in the Hebrew text has suggested the possibility that David wrote 
this strong poem. But the idea is at once excluded by the reference to Jerusalem 
as the former seat of civil government, the capital of David’s dynasty, and as a 
religious center whither the tribes were wont to resort, as well as by the allusion 
to the temple. 

According to the popular view, the Psalm is a pilgrim-song: in it the pil¬ 
grims, at length arrived at the gates, pour forth their admiration of the city; or 
else, as Delitzsch thought, the author, on his way home, recounts the events of 
his journey from the first summons to go up to Jerusalem. This seems to ex¬ 
plain to some extent the language of the opening verses; but does not account 
for the latter half of the song, from which it would appear that the author is a 
citizen of Jerusalem and profoundly interested in all that pertains to her wel¬ 
fare. 

There is nothing to justify the idea of Wolf son, who thinks that the Israel¬ 
ites in captivity express their intense longing for the temple; on the contrary, 
everything seems to indicate that the privileges of worship are free to those 
spoken of in the Psalm, and it is clear that the population of Jerusalem is 
addressed in v. 6. 

The chief features in the situation are these: the people are in Jerusalem ; 
public worship in the temple is now possible, and the city has been rebuilt; but 
the picture has also a dark side; the earnest prayer for peace and harmony and 
the exhortation to promote the welfare of the city show that discord and selfish¬ 
ness have been causing trouble. The close correspondence between the situation 
thus described and that in Jerusalem at the time when Nehemiah was rebuilding 
the walls is at once evident.* On the one side stood the brave governor with 
those men who remained true to their obligations as citizens and Jews; on the 

* 

other were the parties whom the work of reconstruction and reform had dis¬ 
pleased, whose schemes to better their private fortunes conflicted with the best 


*Hitzlg finds a place for the Psalm In the Maccabean period, at the time (141 B. C.)when 
Simon repaired the walls (ef. 1 Maoc. 18:10). Certain of the conditions in the historical situation 
are thus met; but, as Greets remarks, the reference in v. 2 seems to point to a time shortly after 
the ExUe. 
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interests of the city. A special occasion for the Psalm may be found in the dis¬ 
tress consequent upon the extortion of interest from the poorer Jews, whom cir¬ 
cumstances had compelled to borrow from their richer brethren; the idea is 
favored by the similarity in tone between the Psalm and the speech of Nehemiah 
(cf. c. 5). The piece is in any case an address to the people, to the disaffected 
elements in particular, urging them to promote the public prosperity and prom¬ 
ising that personal blessings will thus be secured. 

The argument of the poem is developed in a thoroughly artistic and very 
effective way: mention of the causes for rejoicing in the present state of affairs, 
coupled with reminiscences of the past glory of the city, naturally leads up to the 
exhortation and prayer that peace and prosperity may be perpetuated; a fitting 
climax and powerful conclusion is then reached in the individual resolve of the 
writer, who swayed by forcible considerations, sets a good example to his fellow- 
citizens. 

(1) The quotation has generally been taken as the resolve or summons of the 
pilgrims to set out for Jerusalem. But as recognized by Grotz and Hengstenberg, 

let us go does not give this sense, which would be expressed by let us 

go up . So Hengstenberg supposes that the pilgrims, having arrived at the city, 
are now stopping at the gates in order that the festive procession may be set in 
order for the march to the temple; an ingenious idea certainly. 

Translated into ordinary English the second hemistich will read : let us go to 

church ; cf. Eccl. 4:17 : D’ffwn n’3 ‘w "f?n two Restrain 

thy foot as thou goest to the temple . The returned exiles rejoice in the restoration 
of the privileges of public worship; these had been denied them during the Exile; 
but now the temple had been rebuilt and the services begun afresh; thither the 
worshipers now go to pray and to make offerings. 

(2) Those commentators who take v. l b as the summons to goon pilgrimage, 
see in this verse the arrival at the gates of the city; the poet, following the trav¬ 
elers with his mind’s eye, is 14 already in spirit at Jerusalem ” (de Wette); so 

Cheyne renders : our feet stand at last within thy gates.* But with this verse ends 
everything that might suggest that the present situation has anything to do with 
a feast-journey; the verses that follow, especially 6-9, show that the occasion is of 
a different nature. 

We are indeed in Jerusalem. The author seeks to impress upon the minds of 
the people an adequate idea of the magnitude of the blessings which God has con¬ 
ferred upon them, to arouse within them feelings of joy, thankfulness and love, 
and so to prepare the way for the exhortation to follow. We are again permitted 
to worship JHVH in his house, for we are indeed back in Jerusalem, the city of 

"OlshauBen, however, gives the following paraphrase : einst betraten wir deine Strassm und 
Pltttzc. 
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David, whose very stones and dost are dear to us.* How abundant are the causes 
for thankfulness. 

The gates are specially mentioned because they were the centers of public 
life, the places of business, 2 Kgs. 7:1; also the courts were held there; cf. Amos 
6:12; Zech. 8:16; Deut. 26:7; 21:19; Isa. 29:21; there, too, news and gossip were 
circulated; Ps. 69:13: VW HWJJl *3 They that sit 

in the gate speak against me y and I am the song of drunkards ; Prov. 31:23, 31; the 
plural gates is used in metonymy of the city itself (cf. Deut. 17:2; 12:16; 14:21, 
27, 29) just as the feet refer to the persons, so that the notion of literally standing 
in the gates cannot be maintained. 

(3) According to the received Hebrew text the translation is usually given: 

Jerusalem that is built up as a city that is compact together . As to the first hemi¬ 
stich there can be no dispute except concerning the meaning of pplJU • Some 
(de Wette, Schultz) take the word in an emphatic sense: well built ; or else it is 
said that the principal thought lies in as a city (so Grsetz), and the verse is sup¬ 
posed to express the astonishment and wonder of a peasant on beholding the great 
city, with the long rows of houses closely joined together, in striking contrast to 
the hamlets of the country districts, composed of scattered cottages with wide 
spaces between them (Chrysostom, Rosenm., de Wette, Thol.). That a city is 
built need not be said; and hence if such stress is laid here on the fact that 
Jerusalem now looks as a city should, it can only mean that the place has been 
rebuilt. In antiquity a city became such in the full sense of the word only when 
it had been girded with protecting walls. 

In the second hemistich the meaning of the words found in the received text 
is perfectly plain: where assembled together ; but the subject of the verb is lack¬ 
ing. A subject, however, of the character suggested by the context, is readily 
obtained from v. 4, where the expression an ordinance for Israel 

is obscure and out of place and should be changed in accordance with the render¬ 
ing of the Greek translator Symmachus to read the congregation 

of Israel , and then transferred to this verse.f The sense now becomes perfectly 
clear: Jerusalem is rebuilt, has arisen from the ruins, so that she now sits in the 
dignity of a city, the center of a people, where the congregation of Israel assem¬ 
ble for worship as in former years. 

The poet advances a step further in his argument: not only are we back in 
Jerusalem, but the city in which we take pride no longer presents the sad specta¬ 
cle of heaps of ruins, battered walls and burned gates. The heathen can no 
longer point the finger of scorn at us, for Jerusalem is rebuilt. 


•Cf.Ps. 102:16: UJIT may DK1 HK -pay 1XT O For thy seroanto take pleasure in her 

stones , and her dust they look upon with sadness. 

t Cf. Prof. Haupt’s restoration of the text in Hxbraioa, II., Jan. 1886, p. 99, note 5. 
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(4) The phrase variously rendered as: ( according to) a law, 

(custom, statute) for Israel , or a testimony for Israel ,—can have no place in this 

verse. It has been explained as referring to the ordinance in obedience to which 

the tribes went up to Jerusalem; cf. Ex. 23:17: ntO* HJtJO WhW 

mrr pxn to Thrice in a year shall all thy males appear 

before Lord JHVH : Ex. 34:23; Deut. 16:16. 

The tribes of Jah constitute the spiritual Israel, the congregation of JHVH; 

cf. Deut. 32:9: ioy mrr *3 “ For JHVHs portion is his people Ps. 
74:2; Isa. 63:17. The expression contains a reference to the relation between 

JHVH and Israel; cf. note on 124:1. 

The three great annual feasts may perhaps be primarily alluded to here*, Deut. 

16:16 : Thrice a year shall all thy males appear before thy God in the place he 

chooses , jtd on jito pryn&n m rromn jro at the feast of unleavened 

bread , the feast of weeks and feast of booths . But the point in the verse is of a 

more general nature; Jerusalem is declared to have been the religious center of 
the people, the seat of the national religion. 

(5) The city was also the seat of government, the civil and political center. 
To the king appertained the right to sit in judgment (1 Sam. 8:5; 1 Kgs. 7:7 ; 

Isa. 16:5; 32:1; 28:6), though he might also deputize an officer to hear cases (2 Sam. 
15:2,8). This power of administering justice stands only as a representative 
function of the government* which is referred to as a whole by this mention of 
one of its more important prerogatives. 

By these allusions to the glorious past the poet touches those feelings most 
potent to arouse his auditors to the desired action. He congratulates the people 
on their present blessings and expresses the gratitude they must have. Their 
situation in the theater of the actions of bygone years awakens memories of the 
nation’s former greatness and the height of power, splendor and influence Jerusa¬ 
lem attained in the reign of the warrior David and his successors. He thus 
appeals to national and religious pride. 

(6) A most excellent commentary on this verse is contained in the advice of 

Jeremiah to the captives in Babylon, c. 29:7: JIM ItJHTl 

03*7 mm notfwa ’3 mrr mya V^anm not? d3hk 

And seek the peacef of the city whither I have caused you to be carried away 
captive, and pray to JHVH in her behalf; for in her peace you will have peace . 

In this and the following verse the point of the whole Psalm is reached and 
clearly set forth: an attempt to promote prosperity and unity; an appeal to the 
citizens to seek with hearty, whole-souled endeavors the welfare of the city. The 
natural inference is that discord and strife had previously reigned and had pro¬ 
duced disastrous results. The exhortation is backed by the strongest arguments 

* Hltslff sees here an allusion to the Sanhedrim. 

11. e. Identify yourself with the Interests of. 
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that the writer could possibly find. I appeal to you in the name of all you hold 
pleasant, dear and sacred, unite your hearts and voices in fervent petition for the 
peace of our city, restored to us from her desolation; they alone who manifest 
love for thee, O Jerusalem, may expect to be prospered; abundant blessings will 
reward pursuance of work for the city’s interest. 

(7) The apostrophe of the city is simply a poetic way of addressing the peo¬ 
ple ; cf. Jer. 4:14; 6:8; 13:27 ; 15:5. 

Some think that by properly circuit , the space in front of the walls is 
meant; so Rosenmiiller takes the idea to be that the city will be at peace with 
the nations, so that there will be no need of an army to protect her; at the same 
time peace is to reign within, for the palaces are put for the whole city, as in Ps. 

48:4: ZSfflfr JTllJ WWOniQ O’iYW God is known in her palaces as a 

refuge. But the Psalm is directed to the solution of internal dissensions and the 
consequent troubles in the city; and the reference in is rather to the city 

as enclosed within encircling walls, while by the palaces the public buildings, tem¬ 
ple and houses in general are meant; the two words are put in parallelism, as also 

in Ps. 48:14: rPHUOTK UD£> D33 1 ? lJTtP Mark you well her walls; 

consider her palaces. The verse is, in form and language, parallel to v. 6. The 

prosperity of the city is conditioned upon the harmonious thought and action of 

the citizens; peace and prosperity can reign only as co-regents; for the entrance 

of internecine strife overthrows the state. 

(8) In view of all this, says the poet, I will use my power to promote the wel¬ 
fare of the city, that my co-religionists, men endeared to me by social, civil and 
religious relations, may be benefitted; cf. the parallel portions of Nehemiah’s 
speech to the usurers, c. 5:5, 7, 8,10. 

(9) With this the climax in persuasive argument is reached. Here is brought 
forward the highest motive which, above all others, should prompt the believing 
Jew to do what the poet urges. The occasion is one which demands the display, 
not only of patriotism and fraternal feeling, but of devotion to the true religion. 
He, then, who refuses to do what the writer so clearly shows to be his duty, proves 
himself void of fidelity to the city, his fellow-men and his God. 


Notes on Ps. 127. 


This poem has presented difficulties to some who have sought to interpret it 
according to the demands of their peculiar theories. With the feast-journeys it 


has nothing to 


Wolf son finds scanty allusion to the times of Hezekiah, and 


is obliged to explain it as written “ concerning Solomon.” Some (de Wette, Hitz., 
Hupf., Olsh.) consider the piece as altogether general in nature, without special 
reference to any historical event. The unity of the Song has been doubted, since 
the connection between the stanzas has been missed. Bosenmiiller is disposed to 
consider it as a fragment of a longer Psalm. 
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The heading TV&V 1 ? has been taken: (1) as indicating the author (so 
Clarisse, Hgstb., Thol.). In support of this, it is urged that the sentiments of the 
Psalm are very similar to those in Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, works by tradition 
ascribed to Solomon, and that the argument of the piece seems to point to the 
golden age of the kingdom as the period of composition; besides, Solomon bor e 
the title m**T beloved , 2 Sam. 12:25. But the proverb-like form of verse 
appears elsewhere in the Psalter; e. g. Pss. 1,112,128; and by what a time of great 
national prosperity is indicated in the Psalm, is not clear.—(2) The title may also 
mean: “ for Solomon ”; and some think the piece was written by David as a pre¬ 
scription to his son of the manner in which the temple was to be built, or perhaps 
to give principles of action on the lines of which the affairs of the kingdom were 
to be administered. Others, again, see in these vigorous verses a rebuke to Solo¬ 
mon as the author of Ecclesiastes, to whose teachings many took exceptions; cf. 
Eccl. 2:21, 23; 4:6-8; 5:11,16, with 127:2. The Psalm supplies the answer to the 
question propounded in Ecclesiastes, and thus gives a good lesson for Solomon. 

The superscription (which occurs in the Targum, Aquila, Symmachus and 
St. Jerome) does not endure the strict examination of textual criticism: it is omit¬ 
ted in the LXX. (except in some MSS.) as well as in Theodoret. It owes its 
origin to the superficial interpretation of the scribes, to whom mention of the 
house suggested the temple ; this seeming allusion to Solomon was then con¬ 
firmed by Vn* his beloved and KJtP in sleep , in view of such passages as 2 Sam. 
12:25 and 1 Kgs. 3:5-14. 

Some commentators seek to find the point of union between the two seem¬ 
ingly unconnected portions of the piece in the general conception which Delitzsch 
prefixes as the title of the Song, that on God’s blessing everything depends (an 
Ooties Segen alles gelegen), the begetting and rearing of children being a special 
instance of the fact (so Ewald, Hupf., Olsh., Cheyne et ah ), chosen perhaps 
because of the great importance attached to the acquisition of sons. In this way 
the force of the Psalm is obscured in comparatively meaningless generalities, and 
the adversative element in the second stanza is utterly lost. The connecting link 
lies rather in the stem whose double use, of building in the material sense 
and of building up a family* is well known, and it is precisely these two ideas 
that are brought into juxtaposition in the Psalm. Over against the work of rear¬ 
ing houses, the Psalmist places the rearing of sons; against the provisions of 
defence for the city is set the idea of protection, to be secured by the multiplica¬ 
tion of the inhabitants (v. 5); in antithesis to the notion of restless labor is put 
the statement that JHVH’S beloved obtain the same results, by the divine bless¬ 
ing, even in sleep. It is true that the words of v. 1, if disconnected from the 

•Cf, Prof. Haupt’s paper, Batim lo benuyim, Johns Hopkins University Circulars, July, 
1894. 
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Song, might be taken as referring simply to those who undertake the important 
works mentioned, without seeking divine assistance and approval (Hengstenberg); 
but v. 2 C will not admit of this. Quiet confidence in the power of God, attention to 
the development of the family as the hope of the city, the duty of marriage in the 
time of youthful vigor,—these are the points of the Song. The opening verse is, 
to all appearances, general in nature; but at the head of v. 2 stands the indication 
of special reference in the direct address to the party whose actions incur condem¬ 
nation. In clear lines the picture is drawn, the original of which in post-exilic 

% 

times, to which many exegetes assign the poem, it is not difficult to discover. 
With exact detail is reproduced the description given in Nebemiah’s Memoirs of 
his assiduous labor in rebuilding the walls (c. 4:15-17). Moreover, the praise 
accorded him who rears a large family, seems to imply a corresponding reproach 
for those who were childless; and this indirect rebuke, as well as the open con¬ 
demnation in v. 2, appears to be especially directed against Nehemiah himself, 
who was chiefly responsible for the work, and who was, in all probability, a 
eunuch. The credit of discovering this reference belongs to Grsetz. 

The piece originated most likely in the party, composed largely of priests 
and nobles, who because of their more liberal views in civil and religious matters, 
and because of their alliances by marriage with the surrounding non-Jewish 
peoples, were opposed to the orthodox Nehemiah, whose uncompromising exclu- 
sivism and determined zeal in carrying out his scheme for the protection of 
Jerusalem provoked their anger. Many thought all this extraordinary activity 
misdirected and unnecessary, and considered that the chief good was an increase 
in the population which, as in the time of Zechariah (c. 2:1-5; 8:4 sq.), was 
small. This gave occasion to condemn the marriage reform instituted by Ezra, as 
well as opportunity to taunt the governor with his physical deficiency. Nehemiah 
appears as a man actuated by religious motives; yet his application of practical 
means to secure his ends laid him open to the charge that he was not a God¬ 
fearing man, since as such he would not have availed himself of worldly instru¬ 
mentalities (Grsetz). But was Nehemiah a eunuch ? The words of Isa. 56:3-5 
plainly show that there must have been among the congregation in Exile orthodox 
Jews who, if the law in Deut. 23:1 was enforced, would have been placed under 
the ban of excommunication as eunuchs. The statement in Dan. 1:3 sqq. that 
comely children of the Jewish captives were selected to be prepared and in¬ 
structed under the charge of the chief eunuch for the King’s service is probably 
correct. Eunuchs were a regular appurtenance of royal households in Oriental 
countries (cf. Gen. 39:1; 1 Kgs. 22:9; 2 Kgs. 9:32; 23:11; Jer. 34:19; Isa. 39:7 ; Est. 
1:10,12,15), their especial function being the care of the harem (cf. Est. 2:3,14, 
15), though other matters were also entrusted to them (Jer. 38:7), and their 
station might be very high, as was that of the Ethiopian treasurer of Queen Can¬ 
dace (Acts 8:27; cf. Gen. 39:1; 2 Kgs. 18:17). So, if Nehemiah had been a 
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eunuch there would have been nothing strange in granting to him authority as 
governor in Jerusalem. Indirect testimony showing that he was a eunuch is 
given in Neh. 2:6, where, speaking of his interview with the king, Nehemiah 
mentions that the queen was also present. It must be remembered that the 
queen was jealously guarded from the gaze of men; so that Vashti was acting in 
a becoming manner and in accord with custom when she refused to obey the 
command of her drunken lord (Est. 1:10 sqq.). Concubines, to be sure, were 
allowed to be present at banquets (Dan. 5:2 sq.), but the queen proper, the 
never.* The eunuchs, by reason of their peculiar connection with the royal 
household, were brought into closer relation to the king and his family: it was 
the eunuch's business to wait on the monarch and his women; and in this posi¬ 
tion Nehemiah was serving. 

(1) The house to the Jews in later times suggested the temple, which is more 
properly designated niiT JTD house o/JHVH, Ps. 122:1, 9 ; 134:1; 23:6; 27:4; 92: 
14; or crn^n JT3 the house of God , Ps. 42:5; 52:10; 84:11. By metonymy the 
term also means family ; Ex. 1:21: Because the midwives feared God urh 
DTQ he made houses for them ,t i. e., built up their families; Deut. 25:9; Ruth 4:11. 
Not only the combination of house and city, but also the opposition between the 
two stanzas of the Psalm shows that the literal sense is intended here, viz., the 
material building; but besides this, there inheres in the expression the side 
notion of rearing a family, and, in continuation of this idea, mention of defence 
for the city suggests protection of the purity and virtue of the home and all the 
family interests. 

The i catchers are the regular watchmen of the city, whether guards on the 
walls,or “policemen” patrolling the streets; cf. Cant. 3:3: DHOBTl 
TJtt D’33Dn The watchmen that go about the city found me ; Cant. 5:7; Isa. 

62:6: WlpSH 0*?tPVT I haveput watchmen on thy walls , 

0 Jerusalem; cf. Ps. 130:6. The poet has in mind those who labor as if every¬ 
thing depended on their personal efforts and on physical energy, instead of seeking 
the help of God as the one all-important meansj to the accomplishment of the 
desired end. These pious remarks set forth clearly the principle to be followed, 
and, however general they may be, contain a sharp allusion to the present 
affairs. 

(2) The poet now quits his proverb-like utterance and passes, with a brief 
word of personal reference put in the place of emphasis at the beginning, into 

* Queen-consorts seem to have been able to invite men of high rank to dine with them and 
the king (Est. 5); Herodotus (5:18) states that not only the concubines, but also the young 
wives were aocustomed to be present at Persian feasts; Plutarch, however, says concubines 
but not wives might be present (Symposium I., 1). 

t Paul Haupt thinks it not improbable that these words were taken from a different docu¬ 
ment, and referred originally not to the midwives but to the Israelites. Cf. his paper Batim lo 
b e n u y 1 m, Johns Hopkins University Circulars , July, 1804, p. 100 note. 

X Cf. Rom., 0:16; 1 Cor. 8:6 sq. 
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direct address, reiterating his reproof on the basis of a charge more definite and 
more detailed. V. 2 thus stands not so much in addition to v. 1 as furnishing 
fresh examples of unblest human activity, but rather in continuation of it, giving 
exactness and vividness to the picture. 

Wolfson, who terms this the Psalm of architecture, explains the verse as a 
reference to the labors of agriculture, since “ who rises so early or Works so late 




an interpretation is comparable to 


the Tar gum, where the passage is explained of robbers who early and late are 
intent upon their criminal pursuit. Others see here a description of extraordi¬ 
nary exertions to obtain wealth (Hgstb., Hupf., Kamph., Del., Cheyne). 

D2W sit is here used not of sedentary occupations, i. e., of sitting down to 
work* (Luther, deWette, Riehm, Olsh., Del.) but in opposition to Q*)p arise, not, 
as de Wette thinks, so much in parallelism as adversative; cf. Ps. 139:2: Thou, 

♦oipi to v nyr thou knowest my sitting-doum and my rising-up; Deut. 
6:7; 11:19; Lam. 3:63. The sense will therefore be not prolong the sitting up 
(Langer, de Wette), but defer the sitting-doum , leave off work late; in the 

meaning of to sit up late is without examples, though HTOO is used in opposi¬ 
tion to *001^0 with this connotation in Isa. 6:11: “lpDD *0*131^0 

nr?ND 'ISTT Woe to those who rise early in the morning, who are eager 

for strong drink, who prolong it into the night, or better, who put off censing to 
drink until late in the evening. Who rise early is contrasted with who sit down 


commencement of work against the tardy seeking 


The 


two phrases conjointly set forth an unusual prolongation of the working-day 
(Kamph.), a weary round of toil from the first ray of dawn until the fading of 
evening’s twilight. 

Bread of toil, i. e., won by toil, t the reward of hard labor; cf. Gen. 3:17: 
orfr tsn nyn In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread ; Ps. 


80:6; Prov. 20:17; 31:27; 4:17; Isa. 30:20. 

To eat the bread of toil stands in apposition with the two preceding clauses, 
but not in more immediate connection with the latter (as Hitzig thinks); the 
phrase expresses the result of all the troubles to which the parties addressed 
have subjected themselves: uncalled for exertions bring no enjoyment of 
unusual profit; to no purpose are the troubles taken. 

Clarisse takes in the sense of rightly or well ; cf. Num. 36:6 : The tribe of 
Joseph's sons D’"OT * * * p has said well; Num. 27:7; 2 Kgs. 7:9; Off? bread 

is then supplied as object of he gives . But most exegetes correctly explain the 
word as meaning the same, i. e., the result of labor. Cheyne, however, renders it 
by surely and takes sleep as the object: surely he giveth his beloveth sleep ; 

the quiet, restful slumber of God’s people is put in antithesis to the restless 


* Cf. Mai. 3:3. 

1 Not bad bread; cf. Dan. 10:3: DVlDn 011/ dainty food. 
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activity of those who, anxious to ensure their temporal welfare, deprive them¬ 
selves of necessary sleep. But, as Hengstenberg observes, the theme here is not 
sleep but gain ; and the point Cheyne emphasizes is but one of several in the sen¬ 
tence. in sleep is rather to be considered the accusative of time; while the 

object of the verb is embraced in p. The same , the object sought which may be 
won by him who labors incessantly without divine help, only at the expense of 
toil, is reached by the servants of God without extra exertion, nay, it is even 
bestowed on them while they sleep; the divine Benefactor grants to the righteous 
that, with ordinary efforts, in peace and the enjoyment of rest, they may obtain 
all needful things, whether protection or property. 

Two inferences may be drawn from this: (a) that the poet conceives that the 
party he addresses is working with unwarrantable zeal and energy and in opposi¬ 
tion to God’s will; (b) he intends to emphasize not only the greater fruitfulness 
of action approved by God, but even the reasonableness and propriety of resting 
in quiet confidence that JHVH will procure what is required; no human effort is 
needed, Omnipotence is the source of help and protection. With the work going 
forward the writer has no sympathy; it is worldly and indicative of distrust 
in God. 

Nehemiah’s piety and orthodoxy cannot be advanced as in any way repugnant 
to the idea that his work is alluded to here. A very wide difference of opinion 
as to what was right and proper existed between the parties in Jerusalem, and 
either side might claim reason and the approval of God for its views. In view 
of the fact that at the head of those opposed to the governor were nobles, 
priests and prophets, men of influence in religious affairs, it is in no wise strange 
that they should employ this means to occasion his downfall and accuse him 
of irreligion. 

(3) An inheritance from JU VH; cf. Gen. 48:9: *7 fro -tew Dii 03 
o’rfrN They are my sons whom God has given me; Gen. 33:5; Prov. 19:4. 
Barrenness was regarded as a visitation of divine judgment (Gen. 20:18; 16:2; 
29:31); the birth of a child, especially of a son, was a mark of the divine favor 
(Gen. 30:22, 24; 1 Sam. 1:11; 2:21). Sons together with the parallel expression 
fruit of the womb may include children of both sexes (Del.); cf. Deut. 7:13; 
28:4,11,18. But as the context clearly connotes, sons are especially referred to 
here. The Oriental of ancient times like the Oriental of to-day boasted of the 
sons he had begotten; daughters were of minor importance. 

(4) Sons of youth, not young children, but the offspring of young, vigorous 
parents,* since such as a rule possess greater physical excellence and superior 
constitutional endowments as compared with children begotten in old age; cf. 

* Cf. Eocl. 12:1, which is rendered by Prof. Haupt (vid. his remarks On the Book of Ecclesiastes 
in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars , June 1881, p. 116): Remember thy %oeU (L e. the mother 
of thy children) in the days of thy vigor; cf. Prov. 6:15-18. 
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Gen. 49:3: Uri DNB' "IJV ’JIN /TEWI ’CD HiTK H33 pttO 

Reuben, thou art my first horn , my strength and the beginning of my wealth , the 
excellence of majesty and the excellence of might; Gen. 21:7; 44:20 ; 37:3. But 
not only this; also these children will be able to help their parents when they 
have most need of assistance in their declining years. 

As arrows , as the bright (Jer. 51:11; Ecc. 10:10), sharp-pointed (Ps. 45:6; 
120:4; Isa. 5:28) shafts in the hands of a trained warrior (cf. note on 120:4). 
Rosenm filler thinks the strength of the children is compared to that of a strong 
bowman, their uprightness to the straight shafts of the arrows; but the point of 
comparison lies in the idea of means of defense and offense (Hgstb., Hupf., Del.); 
special stress should be laid on the notion of efficiency; the experienced warrior 
will not miss his mark, his keen arrow will penetrate deep; so the vigorous 
progeny of mature parents will furnish sure and satisfactory protection. 

(5) Happy the man , he is to be commended and congratulated as one who has 
done his duty, and who may reasonably expect the due recompense. Filled his 
quiver , i. e. begotten a large family, filled his house with chddren; thus he is like 
a bowman with a quiver full of arrows. 

The closing verses have generally been taken as containing an allusion to 
suits at law or cases in general before courts, since the gate was the place where 
justice was administered (cf. notes on 122:2); the sons are supposed to plead 
their father’s cause (Clar., Hgstb., de Wette et ah) against the enemies, i. e. the 
parties on the other side; cf. Jer. 12:1; Josh. 20:4; 2 Sam. 19:30. rendered 

by put to shame , is taken to refer to the mortification and disgrace of defeat, or 
to being intimidated and browbeaten by the opposing parties. The subject of the 
verb is either the children alone whose efforts will not be frustrated (Rosenm., 
de Wette, Hitz.), or the father and sons together (Del.). The emendations pro¬ 
posed by Grsetz, to read the sing. JJO* and to substitute yy for "lyp, seem 
unnecessary and unwarranted; Bickell’s translation indicates the same substi¬ 
tution of the sing, for the plur. 

According to this interpretation there is introduced into the Psalm at its 
close an entirely new idea for which there is no preparation, though the transition 
seems natural enough: not only in war, but also in legal strife the sons will 
furnish protection. If only the general notion, that all things are to be referred 
to JHVH as the source of blessings, is the chief thought of the Psalm, and no 
well defined connection exists between the stanzas, then the interpretation may 
hold. But, as may easily be shown, the Psalm is a unit; and, moreover, the 
language of v. 5 is capable of another explanation. Upon the meaning of 
flit the interpretation hinges. By some commentators (Gesenius in his 

Thesaurus , Rosenm., Danger) the verb is rendered by destroy , kill , or annihilate . 
The sense thus obtained agrees with the preceding verse much better than does 
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the idea of legal processes. Further, passages are at hand to illustrate this 
meaning. 2 Chron. 22:10: When Athalidh , mother of Ahaziah, saw that her son 
was dead , she arose “Dim and destroyed all the royal seed of the house of 

Judah (c£. the parallel passage in 2 Kgs. 11:1, where destroy is used) ; more 
instructive are the following passages : Ps. 18:48 (cf. 2 Sam. 22:48) : The God 

that deals vengeance on my behalf VHl/l *13*1*1 an ^ drives back the 

m 

nations under me , i. e. so that they are subdued under me; Ps. 47:4: 

He drives back the nations under us. That the verb conveys the idea of repulsing 
or defeating these examples clearly show, and the aptness of such meaning 
here is plain. The force of in the gate is now discernible; against the gates 
besiegers directed their attempts to effect an entrance ;* cf. Isa. 22:7 ; to possess 
the gate of the enemy was to capture and hold his town; cf. Gen. 22:17; 24:60; 
the gate was often the scene of fierce and desperate fighting: cf. 2 Sam 11:3; 
Isa. 28:6. 

Over against Vm* drive back is placed the parallel expression ItJO* K 1 ? 
will not be scattered. The idea of failure, defeat, is implied in the word tJJ’O, 
which connotes the mental side of disaster; there occur passages where its force 
is but weakly expressed by be ashamed , and can only be brought out by a circum¬ 
locution, as disappointed in confidence , foiled in purpose; cf. Jer. 48:20; 50:2; 
46:24; Ps. 44:8; 53:6; 83:18; or else some stronger phrase, as be routed , scattered 
in defeat .t Such is the sense here: the sturdy warriors will not suffer the dis¬ 
grace of defeat, but will drive back the enemy. The subjects of the verbs are 
the same in both cases—not the father, but his sons, whose effective warfare in 
defence of the state reflects honor upon their parent. 

It is now possible to discover the relation between the two stanzas, and to 
solve the problem of their connection. (1) The parts of the Psalm are placed in 
antithetic correspondence to each other; the former is negative, denunciatory, 
the latter marked by a tone of positive commendation. The end sought by the 
workers spoken of in the first stanza is assured in the second, i. e. protection for 
the city; it is only the means employed to secure that end of which the poet 
disapproves, and he therefore recommends the means he thinks should be 
adopted. In the final clause of v. 2 is a brief statement of his proposition, 
which is elaborated in vs. 3 sqq.; in the development of the family, not in 
material building, is the hope of the state as well as of the individual. (2) Thus 
appears the more important connecting link consisting in the double use of the 

•In illustration of this passage Haupt quotes an Assyrian proverb: ftlu Sa kakkaflu 
lft dannu, nakru lna pftn abulliSu ul ippattar = “the enemy will not be scattered 
in front of the gate of a city whose weapons are not strong." Cf. Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, July 1894, p. 109, note **. 

t Professor Haupt regards 5713 in this and similar passages as the equivalent of Arabic 
bfttha or battha "to scatter;" cf. Johns Hopkins University Circulars , July 1894, p. 109, 
note I. 
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verb to build , (a) in the more ordinary material sense, and (b) in the 

figurative application of the word to the building up of families ;* cf. Gen. 16:2; 
30:3; Deut. 25:9; 1 Sam. 2:35; Ruth 4:11; Hos. 9:11. 

The purpose of the Psalm is, therefore, to advance the thesis that through 
JHVH, not through the devices of men, is protection to be attained; in explana¬ 
tion of this, sons, the gift of God, are named as the true defence of the city; and 
by natural inference from this only that man does his duty who begets a large 
family, while, on the other hand, he who does not do so, and prevents or hinders 
others, is working against the best interests of the community and even against 
God. 

The priests and others (in view of the prophecies of Zechariah, cf. 2:1-5; 
8:4 sq.; 2:6 sqq.) believed in Jerusalem as the spiritual center of the people with 
JHVH as a wall of fire to shield the place from harm; so that there was no need 
for walls of stone. Nehemiah by his worldly ideas and methods offended the 
prophets; his measures of reform seemed anything but favorable to happy married 
life. In view of the small families the acquisition of children seemed the chief thing. 
Hence the language of the Psalm: if the Lord is going to protect us, we need not 
labor on the walls, we need not watch against the Samaritans—such work is use¬ 
less. But we do need the building up of our families, and we do not want any 
foreign eunuch here to interfere with us and defeat our wishes with his ill-timed 
schemes. 


Notes on Ps. 128. 

The contents are of a general nature and by themselves do not necessarily 
convey any special historicalf allusion. One purpose of the piece is revealed by 
the cheerful tone, the bright outlook for the future, viz : encouragement. In the 
promises of temporal prosperity, of children, of the city’s welfare, conditioned 
upon obedience to God, seems to be contained allusion to the state of affairs 
directly the opposite of that described, when prevalent distress, both public and 
private, might fitly be explained as due to the sins of the people. Therefore 
Rosenmiiller (comparing Zech.8:) thought the song was written to lift up the de¬ 
pressed spirits of the early colonists}: by hopes of a brighter future, and to incite 
the people to work for the common good; the fear of JHVH must displace the 
transgressions which have occasioned evil. But one fact must not be overlooked, 
namely, the close accord in idea between this Psalm and the companion piece 127. 
Each suggests the same remedy, i. e. piety, to procure the welfare of individuals 
and of the congregation; in each the blessings appointed fall to the same class of 

* Cf. Prof. Haupt'8 paper, Batlm lo benuyim in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars , 
July 1894, p. 108 sq. 

t Olshausen arbitrarily refers the Psalm to the times succeeding the release of Jerusalem 
from the Syrian dominion. 

t Hengstenberg also assigns the piece to the earlier period of the Return. 
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persons, the beloved of God, those who fear him. The former song enforces by 
contrast and applies in a single matter the thought which the latter amplifies 
and extends by general application of it to all interests, personal or common, 
civil or domestic; to the faithful JHVH will not only give sons who will protect 
them from foes, but he will also assure internal peace and happiness, the increase 
and perpetuity of the families and the consequent growth and permanence of the 
city. Yet Ps. 128 is not an imitation of 127 (Rosenm.), nor an idle repetition of 
the same thoughts. The poet’s view is broader, not so much restricted by special 
considerations of immediate moment such as occupied the writer of 127. The 
polemical feature so marked in the latter piece is wanting here, and it seems 
hardly probable that a reproach against Nehemiah is intended (Gratz). On the 
contrary, the Psalm may have been written by one of the orthodox party* in 
reply to Ps. 127, urging the citizens to heed God’s law and not to listen to the se¬ 
ductive speeches made by the party of the nobles and the prophets. 

The Psalm consists of two stanzas (of three verses each), each introduced by the 
condition upon the fulfillment of which depends the promised prosperity. The 
first stanza states the more immediate blessings to the individual in business life 
and the home circle, while the second discloses the more remote results of piety 
in the advancement of common interests, the perpetuation of the family and the 
state. 


(1) This introductory verse is an epitome of the contents of the Psalm. 

According to the Masoretic text the verse should read : Happy is every one who 
fears , etc.; thus the characteristics of the type are first predicated of an indefinite 
individual; then the poet, passing into direct address, enlivens his discourse by a 
more personal application of the remarks: every one who fears and obeys JHVH 
is blessed; if the conditions are fulfilled in thee, thou wilt obtain the consequent 
results. Olshausen suggests that the change from the third to the second person 
is connected with a change of voices in the rendition of the Psalm; but this is 
improbable. The transition is also abrupt and harsh ; compare with it the easy 
passage from the general to the personal in Ps. 119:1-5 sqq. More reasonable 
and satisfactory is the adjustment proposed by Gr»tz, who suggests to read 
yWNO being taken from and the stricken out), i. e., blessed art thou. 
When it is remembered that the original text was written in the archaic Hebrew 
character, without spacing between the words or the use of literce finales , it will 
readily be seen how the scribes may have erred here. So from the start the poet 
addresses the God-fearing individual, and the attention thus claimed is held to the 
end. 

By the ways of the Lord is meant the course of conduct, the manner of living 


prescribed in 


So, in pursuance of the figure, a life of obedience 


* It is also quite possible that the piece was composed by one who sympathized with Ezra 
and Nehemiah in their effort to introduce the Law in 444. 
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termed walking in the straight road , while any neglect or failure to keep the re¬ 
quirements of the Law is a deviation from the path of moral rectitude, a turning 
aside to crooked paths; cf. note on 125:5; also Ps. 25:4, 8, 9,12; Acts 9:2; and the 
Goran I, 5, 6. To fear JHVH is to keep his commandments; cf. Ps. 112:1: 

Happy the man that fear s JHVH\ HKO that delights greatly in 

his commandments; Ps. 119:1; 1:1 sqq. 

Despite the second person in address, it by no means follows that the writer has 
in mind a definite individual; the verse is rather addressed to the ideal personality, 
the most excellent type of man and citizen described (Hgstb.). The latter clause 
is explanatory of the first, perhaps a more exact statement of the condition re¬ 
quired, a restriction purposed to exclude pretenders who, simulating piety and 
reverence of JHVH, might claim the blessing promised. The condition of the 
heart toward God must be vouched for by actual conformity to the divine Law. 
Wolf son sees here an allusion to the mixed worship of the heathen tribes settled 

in Samaria ; cf. 2 Kgs. 17:33 : OH3# VH OITrfrK JIN’! O’KT VfT iTIiT ON 

DtPO OnN tun It PS D’Un DStP03 JHVH they feared, but they served their 

own Oods in the manner of the nations from whence they had been carried away . 

(2) The poet now passes on to the special illustrations of happiness, and first 
takes up the matter of personal interests. 

The words the fruit of thy hands are put first for the sake of emphasis. The 
phrase means first labor itself, as in Gen. 81:42; then, as here, the outcome of 

work; cf. Deut. 28:33 : run* it im biw “pw ‘wi 710 * 71 * ns 
The fruit of thy land and all thy labors a nation which thou knowest not will 
enjoy ; Ps. 109:11; 78:46 ; Ecc. 5:18; 6:2; Job 10:3; Hag. 1:11. thou wilt 

enjoy , as in Isa. 3:10; Jer. 29:5; Job 31:8; Eccl. 5:18; 6:2. 

Happy wilt thou be stands here in parallelism to the following, it will be all 
right with thee.* Your good fortune is secured; you will not work and fail to see 
and enjoy the produce of your toil; or worse still, exhaust yourself by application 
to business only to see others, your enemies, t perhaps, feasting upon your gains. 
But from an unfailing source there will flow to you rich blessings of success and 

increase :J cf. Ps. 1:3: irun |jt 7ns d’d ’jfrs ‘nnt? yjo n*m 

rr'w nwy ntw ‘wi *?y it irfrjn And he will be like a tree planted be¬ 
side streams of water , which yields its fruit in the proper season and whose 
leaf does not wither , while whatever he does he carries through to a prosperous 
issue ; Ps. 119:71, 92. 

•The Mishnic Tract PirqO A both, 4:1 gives the following explanation of this passage : 

"|S 3UD1 nro yilPK “ Happy art thou in this world and it will be well with 

thee in the world to come.” 

t Cf. Dent. 28:80 sqq.; Amos 5:11; Mio. 0:15; Hos. 4:10 ; Eccl. 6:2 ; 4:8. 

X The idea (advanced by Qamchi, Calvin, Venema and Delitzsch) that the reference is to 
allowing onesself to be nourished by others instead of undertaking self-support, is against 
analogy and the connection. 
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There is no need to regard 2* as the foundation of the statement in 2 b , and 
hence in order to bring out the sense of the passage, to invert the order of the 
clauses; 2 b is simply a more emphatic repetition of the more general terms of 2*. 

(3) Not alone in business interests, but also in domestic relations will the God¬ 
fearing man be blessed. The reproach of childlessness will not rest upon him, 
but his wife will be honored because she will be as a fruitful vine in the inner 
apartments of the house. For two things especially was a woman held in high 
esteem: fruitfulness ; she must be the mother of many sons; cf. Gen. 30:23; 1 
Sam. 1:6, 11; Fs. 113:9; and domesticity; she should, in womanly modesty, in 
fidelity to her husband, in devotion to the interests of her household, remain 
within the sacred in closure of the home ;* if she frequents the street her charac¬ 
ter may be misj udged, and discredit will attach itself to her name and shame be 
cast upon her husband; cf. Prov. 7:11,12. 

The vine, laden with rich clusters, is frequently used as a type of productive¬ 
ness; cf. Isa. 32:12; Ezek. 19:10; Jer. 2:21; Hos. 14:7; Joel 2:22; Deut. 8:8; and 
this idea is the tertium comparationis here. Tholuck, however, thinks the weak¬ 
ness of the vine, its inability to support itself, the necessity of a stake to which it 
may cling, is also alluded to. From a similar idea some have referred the words 

(rendered: on the sides of thy house) to the vine. But against this 
are to be urged the connection, the parallel expression (arownd thy table is cer¬ 
tainly said of the children), and further, what seems from analogous phrases to be 
the correct meaning of here, means hind part,If whence the mean- 

4 •• 

ing side , in particular the rear side ; cf. Ex. 26:22,23:27; 1 Kgs. 6:16; Ezek. 46:19; 
then the signification of extreme , innermost recesses as being at the rear, or the in¬ 
terior parts in general, as the hold of a ship (Jon. 1:5), or the depths of a pit (Is*. 
14:15; Ezek. 32:23), the fastnesses of a mountain forest (Isa. 37:24; 2 Kgs. 19:23), 
the interior of a cave (1 Sam. 24:4), the penetralia of a house (Amos 6:10), and 
finally remote regions (Ezek. 38:6,15; Ps. 48:3; Jer. 60:41). The word is used 
here of the women’s apartments, which were most secluded from the outside 
world. 

The olive shoots are not, as Rosenmiiller supposed, the branches that bear the 
fruit, but young shoots of the olive tree which grow with remarkable rapidity 
and require no attention (Hengstenberg); cf. Ps. 52:10; 144:12: m2 im 
onnij/a o*yuo d’jkmd That our sons may he like plants , growing up in 
their youth ; Gen. 49:22; Jer. 11:16; Hos. 14:7. The point of comparison is vigor 
together with the notion of beauty; strong, hearty children are promised to the 
righteous man, such as will not suffer the blight of disease, or be retarded in 

♦ Cf. Titus 2:5; 1 Tim. 5:14; in classical literature: Iliad 6:400 sqq.; Odyssey 1:866 sqq.; 
21:366sqq. 

17. q. Assyrian arhatu ; of. Haupt, DU Sumerischen FamUUnoesetze , Leipzig, 1870, p. 16, 
note 8. 
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growth by physical weakness; for in this case there is no iniquity of the parent to 

# 

be visited on the children (cf. Ex. 20:5; 34:7; Num. 14:18; Deut. 5:9); but on 
account of his righteousness he will be blessed in regard to the fruit of his body 
(Deut. 28:1-4,11). 

Around thy table , an apt allusion to the home circle; the few words serve to 
call up one of the most charming pictures of domestic life. Perhaps there Is here 
some reference to the healthful appetites of growing children, with the side-notion 
that the father will always be able to make abundant provision for the support and 
comfort of his family. 

(4, 5) As in 127:3 the new stanza is introduced by a hortatory interjection call¬ 
ing attention to what is now to be said ; p thus points to the statements that fol¬ 
low. 

Not only will the righteous man be blessed personally, but his piety will have a 
good effect on his fellow-men; the good of the whole community will be secured; 
thou unit see the good of Jerusalem . From which it follows directly that it is the 
duty of every citizen to obey the divine law in order to promote the welfare of the 

state; cf. Prov. 14:34 : nNDrr o’on 1 ? iDm ’u oorin np-nf rnghteoumeu 

exalts a nation , but sin is a reproach of peoples ; cf. notes on 122:6-9. 

The poet’s words are not the expression of his own desires (Rosenm., Hupf.); 
this would make the Psalm very weak. What gives power to the poem is that it 
is founded on the Law, it is a reminder of the promised rewards to be bestowed 
according to the attitude of each man and of the community toward the Torah 
(cf. Deut. 38). The language is that of positive assurance, made as it were upon 
divine authority. 

(6) Here again the language abounds with allusions to the feelings and aspira¬ 
tions of an Oriental. It was an honor to be the father of many sons, to secure 
the perpetuity of the family; that the family name should be blotted out was an 
irreparable disgrace; cf. the imprecation in Ps. 109:13: mart? wnrne vr 

Dotr no’ "inK tpo Let his posterity be cut off; in the next generation let their 
name be wiped out; Ps. 9:5; Job 18:17; 2 Kgs. 8:19. Secondly, long life was 

esteemed a blessing, especially when the aged man could point to the evidences of 

his family’s growth, when grandchildren were rising up to spread his name and 

maintain his honor in Israel ;* cf. Prov. 17:6: jrwfifn 002 02 oopr moy 

onm 002 The crown of old men are children's children and the glory of sons 
are their fathers ; Gen. 45:10; 46:7; Gen. 50:23; Ex. 20:12; Ps. 91:16; Prov. 3:1,2; 
4:10; 9:11; Zech. 8:4. 


* Professor Haupt has pointed out that the same Idea prevails in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Thus Nebuchadnezzar prays : Slbfiti lukSud, luSbft llttftti “let me reach old age, let me be 
satisfied with progeny ” (vid. E. Schrader, KdlinsehriftUehe Btbliothek, Band Ill 2, 29:8 ; 89:60); 
of. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, July, 1894, p. 109. 
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The effects of individual piety are not to be confined within the narrow sphere 
of private and domestic life, nor are they transient; spreading their beneficial in¬ 
fluence through the community, they ensure the common-weal; and continuing 
throughout the life of him who by obedience to the Law brought them about, they 
have promise of permanence through the works of his children. 

The liturgical formula: peace be upon Israel —forms a fitting conclusion to 
this Song of cheering promise; whether written by the author or added by a later 
hand, it may be conceived as expressing the wish that the blessings of peace may 
be secured to Israel through the means just pointed out. Personal piety and civil 
prosperity are linked together; those who desire the latter must have the former; 
then they may plead the promises. 

Notes on Ps. 120 . 

Two elements of the distressing situation referred to in the Psalm stand forth 
prominently: (a) slanderers are causing injury to the people, and (b) barbarous 
neighbors manifest a spirit of hostility to peace-seeking Israel. Actual strife is 
threatened, not in progress, and the position of the people is not that of a victor, 
but of a sufferer; so that Hitzig is mistaken in assigning the Song to the epoch 
in the Maccabean period when Jonathan defeated the Arabs and marched to 
Damascus (cf. 1 Macc. 12:31 sq.). A strong objection to the interpretation of 
Wolf son has already been noted in the introductory discussion of the Title. 
His explanation of v. 2 as an allusion to the words of the Assyrian general (2 Kgs. 
18:31 sq.), by which he sought to cause a defection among the defenders of Jerusa¬ 
lem, is not inapt; but there is no reason for his violent disruption of the Psalm 
into two entirely distinct pieces, the one referring to the distress of Judah, the 
other to the Israelites in captivity; unless indeed it be that he could not otherwise 
explain v. 5. 

Nor is Bsethgen correct in supposing that the enemy was a godless and pow¬ 
erful faction tbat had been stilling up quarreling and strife in Jerusalem, and 
was not composed of heathen, since these used in the oppression of Israel other 
weapons than the tongue. In the post-exilic period, to which he thinks the Psalm 
belongs, there was a time when non-Jewish peoples in Palestine did employ this 
very means (i. e. slander) to procure trouble for the colony in Judea, when neigh¬ 
boring tribes did oppose with intrigue and menaces of violence the efforts of the 
Jews to advance the welfare of Jerusalem; this time is, it seems, the period when 
the wails were being rebuilt under the direction of Nehemiah. Rosenmiiller (fol¬ 
lowing Tiling) correctly supposed that the Samaritans were the enemies here 
alluded to; but erred in adopting the view of the Chronist (in Ezra 4:24) that the 
accusations of this people (Ezra 4:6-23) caused an interruption of the work on the 
temple. Hupfeld’s objection that Ezra 4:6 sqq. refers to matters that took place 
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in the reigus of Xerxes and Artaxerxes does not invalidate the idea that the 
Samaritans are meant in the Psalm. 

As shown in the Historical Sketch, Nehemiah’s work in Jerusalem was 
not approved by the neighboring peoples in Palestine; reports were in circu¬ 
lation that the Jews intended to revolt and to make Nehemiah their king; these 
slanders reached the Persian officers in Samaria, who promptly communicated 
them to the king; it was now a period of anxious suspense in Jerusalem; an 
attack might be made on the city by the hostile tribes in the neighborhood, and 
the work of the slanderers might prove disastrous; at this time, it appears, the 
Psalm was written. 

(1) De Wette, on the ground that nothing in the Psalm refers to a favorable 
response already given to the petitioner, understands the verse as an allusion to 

the present; so Bickell, who renders: levy . he will hear me; 

also Wolfson, and Hitzig and Bsethgen, who take the following verse as the text 
of the prayer. But the grammatical form of the verse and the analogy of other 
prayers combine to confirm the usual explanation, that the poet states his past 
experience and then, in confident expectation, presents a fresh petition. JHVH 
has proven himself a God who answers prayer, and trust may therefore be reposed 
in him. The thought is expressed here very briefly, yet as forcibly as in the long 
introductions to Pss. 40 and 89; cf. alsoPss. 85, 71, 81, 28, 25,27. The verse may 
simply allude to the past in general (Hgstb., Hupf. et ai.), though the great mercy 
of recent date—the release from captivity—may be specially meant (Clarisse, 

Rosenm). 

corresponds exactly to the expression in straits , or to the more famil¬ 
iar phrase, in a tight place ; the opposite expression is logically, in a wide place , 
i. e., in freedom from the difficulties caused by oppression and danger; cf. Ps. 

118:5: JlOmOS fT *l¥Of7 fO Out of distress I cried to JHVH; he 

answered me (and put me) in a wide place , i. e. set me at liberty ; Ps. 18:80 ; 2 Sam. 
22:20; Ps.31:9. 

(2) O JHVH, thou that hearest prayer (Ps. 65:3), as thou didst deliver me in 
former times, so save me now. The prayer, though a model of brevity, clearly 
defines the causes of present distress. Lying lips and deceitful tongue are poeti¬ 
cally put for untruthful utterances directed to injure the petitioner; cf. Ps. 109:2; 
31:19. The terms aptly describe the means employed to hinder Nehemiah. 

(3) The chief difficulty here is the uncertainty as to who or what is the sub¬ 
ject. Hebrew usage would permit that tongue , though feminine, should 

be construed with the masculine |J"V will give ; then the masc. ^ to thee would 
be taken as meaning the slanderer as the possessor of the tongue (Rosenm., de 
Wette, Hitz.), and to give would have the sense of bringing profit or advantage. 
This explanation is certainly better than that of Olshausen, who refers to 
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JHVH: What does the deceitful tongue give to thee , and what profit does it bring 

thee f and, as there can be no answer to such a question, he considers v. 4 as an 
expansion of the subject in v. 3. Such an 


v. 3. Such an address assumes that God is in alliance 
with the enemy and has an interest in the deceit: but this idea is at variance 


with the confidence in God that moves the people to appeal to 


gives 


much better sense to take the indefinite masculine subject of as referring 
back to JHVH, and to consider the verse as an address to the false tongue, 
being vocative and used poetically of its possessor who is to be thought of in con¬ 
nection with To give would then be taken in the sense of doing injury, 

inflicting punishment ;t cf. Lev. 24:19; Ps. 28:4; and Hos. 9:14, where the 

words of the prophet have a lively, energetic force: |n inn no mrr on 1 ? fn 

D’pOlf DHE'l V3 &Q Dm Off? Give it to them , JHVH l What wilt thou 

give f Give it to them, a miscarrying womb and dry breasts. So in the present 

passage; on the ground of experience the Psalmist expects the desired answer to 
his prayer, and now turns to the enemy to impress them with the certainty and 
severity of the divine punishment that they will suffer for their wicked speeches : 
Punish you he certainly will; he will give it to you ; and in what shape will his 
punishment be and how will he increase the magnitude of the penalty. The 
same form of expression is to be observed in the familiar formula of the oath; cf. 
notes on Ps. 131:2. 

(4) TQJ mighty one , does not mean God as Delitzsch thinks, nor yet robber 
or murderer (Glarisse, Thol.); these commentators miss the force of the word 
which is here used in a technical sense of a trained warrior; cf. Jer. 50:9: 

DpH 21E** M 1 ? *7*315*0 Wfl Sis arrows will be like those of a trained 

warrior; none will return empty ; Josh. 8:3; Gen. 6:4; 1 Sam. 2:4; 2 Sam. 16:6; 
Ps. 127:4. The skillful hand of the archer will not miss its aim, but will speed 
the deadly shaft straight to the mark. The arrows are sharpened to make them 
more effective because more piercing; cf. Isa. 5:28. 

The broom-plant , genista monosperma , not juniper as Aquila has it, is a shrub 
found in the deserts of Arabia. Under a bush of this species Elijah reclined when 


wearied, in his flight from Jezebel (1 Kgs 


root is extremely bitter and 


would be used for food only in the greatest emergencies; cf. Job 30:4: D*flOp?7 
Dorf? D’om tntn rw 'hy nVra Who pluck the salt-plant near the 

bushes , and the root of the broom-plant is their food ; but the word DDn*? may 
also be rendered to warm them (cf. Isa. 47:14), and this gives a better sense, since 


* Bdttcher ( Exeg. Kritische Aehrenlcse zum Alien Testament, p. 296) thinks the poet conceives 
of himself as addressed by the Deity with the question: Why this prayer? What evil has the 
tongue done you ? V. 4 would then be the reply. This is possible, as similar dialogues occur 
elsewhere in the Psalms; e. g. Ps. 82:7, 8,9,10. Hitzig also supposes that some person addresses 
the petitioner, who justifies his prayer by the response in v. 4. 

t jnj and TWp are alike used of reward, good or evil, according to merit; cf. Lev. 24:20; Ps. 
108:10; Ruth 1:8; Isa. 3;11; Jer. 17:10. 
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the plant was used for fuel and from the root a very superior sort of charcoal is 
obtained, which is consumed slowly and yields a great deal of heat.* 

Rosenmuller, followed by de Wette, thinks the verse was spoken by the peo¬ 
ple, who compare the great evils they suffer to sharp arrows and glowing coals. 
But much more naturally the words stand as an answer to the question in v. 3, 
and are spoken by the same person; the character of the punishment is described. 
The Masoretic accentuation is to be preserved, so that may not be con¬ 

strued with QJf, i. e. sharpened in or hy means of coals of broom\ (Olsh.). oy 
here means together with , in addition to , so that the members of the verse corre¬ 
spond to those of v. 3: Sharp arrows, shot by a warrior, he will give, and he will 
add glowing coals of broom. The penalty is adjudged according to the lex talionis 
in Exod. 21:23 sqq.; cf. Lev. 24:19 sq.; Ps. 17:17; Isa. 59:18; Obad. 15,16; Ps. 
9:16 sq. 

The tongue is likened to a sword, Ps. 57:5: roDew d’ns 1 ? “pro 

mn am ow'd D»xm non omt? din od o’d.7 1 ? m v «<>«*«among 


lions , I lie down with furious men whose teeth are spears and arrows and whose 
tongue is a sharp sword ; Ps. 64:4; to a bow, Jer. 9:2 : Q DH 

They bend their tongue as their bow; and to an arrow, Jer. 9:7: J3("7 Iff WT 


737 .7D7D DJ!tP7 A killing arrow is their tongue , it speaks deceit . False 
witnesses are compared to a sword and arrows, Prov. 25:18: Y m 37m pSD 

A war club and a sword and a sharp 
arrow is the man who bears false witness against his neighbor ; Ps. 59:8. Both 

the tongue and lips are compared to a fire; cf. Isa. 30:27 ; Prov. 26:23; 16:27; 
26:21; James 3:6. Fire is sent as a punishment; cf. Ps. 21:10; Lam. 2:3 sq.; Neh. 
1 :6; Ps. 140:10 sq. 

The sense of the verse will therefore be: Like for like will he give to you; 
with sharp, piercing arrows will he requite you for your cutting, cruel lies; and 
he will add live coals of broom which, with burning heat, intense and lasting, 
will repay the fierceness of your cherished hate. 

(5) With this verse the second section of the poem begins; the writer in the 
name of the people bewails the hostility of their neighbors. 

Meshech is in the Old Testament usually associated with Tubal; in Gen. 
10:2, the two peoples are called sons of Japheth; cf. also Ezek. 27:13; 38:2, 3. 
But in Isa. 66:19, Tubal alone is mentioned in the Masoretic text, though the 
LXX. has Meshech as well. Also in Assyrian literature after the time of Sargon 
(721-705) Tabal and Masku (Mu-ush-ku) are mentioned together as in 


» 


* Cf. Jerome, Opera ed. Vallarslus, ed. Alt. Venettle 1706, Vol. 1, p. 480, Eptstola ad Fabiolam 9 
XV, where be refers to the story (found in the Midrash TehiUim) about the travelers who, hav¬ 
ing kindled a fire of broom, went off, and on returning the following year, found it still burn¬ 
ing. 

t This would refer to the custom of hardening the points of the arrows in the embers. 
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Herodotus III. 94, VII. 78 Tipapqvol .... U6axoi. Both peoples dwelt in the moun¬ 
tainous regions to the southeast of the Black Sea; the Moschi between the 
sources of the Phasis and the Cyrus, the Tibareni eastward of the Thermodon, in 

what was later the kingdom of Pontus in Asia Minor. 

* 

Kedar was one of the most important Arabic tribes among the Nabateans. 
From about 800 B. C. down they are frequently mentioned. They were good 
bowmen (Isa. 21:16, 17), dwelt in black tents (Cant. 1:5) or open villages (Isa. 
42:11; Jer. 49:31), were rich in sheep and camels, in which they carried on trade 
(Isa. 60:7; Jer. 49:32; Ezek. 27:21). They had their seat in north Arabia, 
between Arabia Petrsea and Babylonia; after the time of Alexander the tribe dis¬ 
appeared, though the name is still to be found in rabbinical works as a designa¬ 
tion of the Arabs. 

The occurrence here in j uxtaposition of these names of peoples who dwelt at 
such a great distance from each other, and, Meshech in particular, so far from 
Palestine, has given rise to much difficulty. The Ancient Versions did not 
understand Meshech , but took it as meaning a great while, a long pro¬ 

tracted time, from pfi to draw out , to prolong, and explained it of a lengthy 
stay among the enemy. 

The law of parallelismus membrorum demands that, as in the second hemi¬ 
stich, so in the first, the name shall be that of a people. Many exegetes, accept¬ 
ing this, take the names in a figurative sense: people of the sort of Meshech and 
Kedar , these standing as examples of savage men, “ just as we might speak of 
Turks or Hottentots ” (de Wette). Some * think of the dispersion and suppose 
that Meshech and Kedar indicate the remote regions in which the J ews were 
scattered, these places being mentioned as representative ones (Olsh., Cheyne). 
Similarly Wolf son, who sees in the verse a reference to the captivity of the Ten 
Tribes, thinks these places denote the distant localities to which the captives were 
transported. It seems most probable, however, that the verse describes another 
element in the situation already pictured in v. 2. Meshech and Kedar are men¬ 
tioned simply as representatives of the foreign elements which formed so large a 
part of the population of Palestine and Syria in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
It was a motley host of peoples gathered from among the rebellious subjects of 
the Assyrian conquerors. Tiling’s idea, that these two tribes were among those 
transported to Samaria, appears possible and even probable, though no direct 
statement has been found to confirm the supposition. It was a custom with the 
Assyrian kings to remove rebellious peoples from their own countries to other 
places in the vast empire. Now, it is known from the records of Sargon ( Nim- 
rovd-Inscription 1.11, Cylinder-Inscrip . , 11. 15, 23, 24)t that in 715 he conquered a 

* So Saadya, Clarlsse, Rosenm., Hgatb,, Hupf., Del. 

+ Cf. R. Schrader, KcUinschriftL Bibliothck , H, Berlin, 1890, pp. 88,42 
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coalition of nations in the north, among them the Moschi; he then operated 
against the Arabs in the south and placed some Arab tribes in Samaria. It is 
not impossible that a similar disposition was made of the Moschi, especially in 
view of the fact that Samaria seems to have been used by the Assyrian kings as 
a sort of Botany Bay, since no less than three kings are mentioned as having 
colonized the place.* In Ezra 4:2 Esarhaddon is said to have brought up to 
Samaria some of the adversaries of the Jews. One of the most remarkable 
achievements of this king was his expedition into the heart of Arabia, where he 
inspired great terror among the desert tribes; so that he perhaps was respon¬ 
sible for the presence of Arabs in Samaria. His successor, the illustrious 
ASSurbanipal (the Asnapper of Ezra 4:10) may have settled the Kedarenes in the 
place, for he directed military operations against the tribe about 650; and it is 
known that he colonized the land of Israel with a number of alien tribes. 

The sense of the verse will thus be: it is a grievous misfortune that I have 
such unsympathetic, uncongenial neighbors, these barbarians from the north and 
these restless nomads from Arabia. 

(6) Long enough already ; the unfriendly neighbors among whom the people 
live, suggest to the poet’s mind the captivity. Enough and more than enough 
have I had of such company in Babylon, where, during the weary years of Exile, 
I was forced to associate with my hereditary foes. The verse is not a key to the 
character of the neighbors represented by Meshech and Kedar (Hgstb.); that is 
supplied in v. 7. 

The haters of peace are the Chaldeans, who were perhaps not so warlike as the 
Assyrians, but nevertheless this disposition was more conspicuous in them than 
in the older Babylonians; the empire they had won by violence had to be main¬ 
tained by force. Revolts had to be put down and invasions repelled. The 
expressions found in the prophets justify the above epithet; cf. Isa. 14:4sqq. 
16 sq.; Hab. 1:5 sqq. 

(7) I am peaceful; literally: I am peace ; cf. the analogous expression in Ps. 

109:4 : In return for my love they assail me , ONI an d I am all prayer . 

But even if I speak, i. e., in the interests of peace ; the contents of the speech 
will naturally be sentiments in accord with the disposition just defined. The 
full phrase to speak peace occurs in Ps. 35:20 : rav vb n 

parr mono nan p# »yn *?jn For they do not speak peace but 

plan mischiefs against the quiet people of the land; Zech. 9:10; Ps. 28:3 and 
128:8 q. v. 

They are for war; they will listen to no overtures for peace. The verse 
quite aptly describes the anxiety of the Jews to be let alone and the hostile dispo¬ 
sition of the alien inhabitants of the land. Inflamed with anger and jealousy, 
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these enemies were endeavoring by warlike demonstrations to frighten Nehemiah 
and the Jews, and paid no heed to conciliatory words. 

Notes on Ps. 181 . 

This Song is but a fragment of a lost whole, yet in itself is complete 
and intelligible, though the definite evidence of personal or national reference 
may have been contained in the part that has disappeared. Some com¬ 
mentators see no historical allusion here, while others interpret the words 
as the pious remarks of one who does not seek to pry into the great and 
wonderful mysteries of the divine nature.* It has been thought (Hupf., 
Hitz.) that the expression of the heart’s disposition toward God is an unnat¬ 
ural one for the congregation, but, as Nowack observes, why this is so, does 
not appear. Several exegetes, accepting the superscription as a guide-post, 
consider that the Psalm was composed by David in reply to the false charges of 
Saul and his courtiers (so Danger; cf. 1 Sam. 24:10sqq.; 26:19; 20:31); and 
Delitzsch thinks the little piece is but an echo of David’s response to Michal 
(2 Sam. 6:21 sq.) when she rebuked him for disgracing himself before the people. 
Wolfson supposes that Hezekiah was the author; allusion is made to the humility 
of the king after God’s wrath had been aroused against him and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem on account of his pride (2 Chron. 32:25sq.); the king, after the 
trial imposed on him by God in the matter of the ambassadors sent from Babylon 
(2 Chron. 32:31; Isa. 39), wrote the Song in order to show “ that he had acted in 
uprightness of heart.” Hitzig argues that if the writer thinks it necessary to 
say that he has not had lofty desires, then an honor is being shown him, or a 
dignity being conferred, which he has not sought; so Hitzig supposes that Simon 
MaccabsBus here expresses the feelings with which he received the news of the 
resolution adopted by the popular assembly (1 Macc. 14:25 sqq.) which, on account 
of his services, appointed him fiyobpevoc nai apxiepebt etc rbv cuuva ; the date of com¬ 
position would then fall about Sept. 18th, 141 B. C. Similarly Grsetz thinks the 
note in the Syriac Version deserves notice, i. e. that this Psalm refers to the high- 
priest Joshua, who oppressed his former colleague Zerubbabel; he might have 
been charged with haughtiness and arrogance, so he calls God to witness that he 
is free from pride and does not strive after extraordinary things. 

These commentators overlook the fact that the poet speaks, not of what has 
been received unsought, but of resignation to the loss of what was once a posses¬ 
sion (v. 2); this seems to indicate that the spirit in which v. 1 is spoken is not 
that of a man who deprecates an honor unexpectedly offered, but of one who 
does not aspire to attain what present circumstances will not permit him to gain; 
deprived of a blessing formerly enjoyed, so far from attempting to recover it, he 
has forced himself to be content with his new fortunes. 
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To whatever other historical occasion the language may be applicable, and 
however aptly it may be taken as recording the experience of an individual soul, 
its fitness as a description of the situation in Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah 
is clear. The Jews had lost their national independence and were unable to 
regain it. Now the necessity for such a solemn asseveration as that in v. 2 can 
only have been brought about by the very possible liability to damage of some 
sort accruing from grave charges of discontent and ambition, preferred by such 
persons, and in such a quarter, that it seemed a denial must be made, or mischief 
would result. So it would appear, in reply to the accusations made and to the 
rumors current among the neighboring tribes* (cf. Neh. 3:34; 6:5 sqq.), the Jews 
say they are not inclined to revolt, they have no great schemes in their minds 
looking to the re-establishment of their independence,f but, on the contrary, are 
willing to take a solemn oath that they will remain in peaceful subjection to the 
will of God, under Persian rule. 

In form the fragment (with the exception of v. 3, which appears to be a later 
addition) consists of two verses in antithetic parallelism, the former stating 
negatively facts, the positive side of which is set forth in the latter. A most 
striking feature is the strength of expression. 

(1) According to the interpretation usually given, the two parallel phrases, 
with which the Psalm begins, convey the notion of spiritual pride exhibiting 
itself in haughty demeanor and contemptuous looks; cf. Prov. 30:3: pfQ 

INtJO* Vflyflyi 10T There is a generation—how lofty are their eyes , and 

their eyelashes are lifted up l But this idea of superciliousness and assumed 
authority is not in close connection with the thought in the second hemistich, 
since the logical complement would be: nor have I despised and oppressed the 
humble and lowly (cf. Ps. 10:2). As Hengstenberg says, pride, in particular the 
sort accompanied by a contemptuous depreciation of other men, is often the 
result of personal success; there is, however, no suggestion of any such good 
fortune here; on the contrary, the speaker affirms that he has actually suffered 
loss (v. 2). 

The connotation of lofty looks is pride; cf. Ps. 101:5: ^CTTl PQJ 

‘win in# 33*? A proud look and a haughty heart—I cannot endure it; 

Isa. 2:11,17; Prov. 6:17 ; Ps. 18:28; and also to be high , said of the heart, means 
to be haughty; cf. Prov. 16:18: m"l HU p*?P3 pt« "OP OS’? 

Before destruction there is pride , and a haughty spirit precedes a fall; Prov. 

18:12; 2 Chron. 32:26. But the sort of pride meant here is readily determined 
when the relation of the two hemistichs is considered; the poet describes first 

* So Rosen mttller. 

t The ideal of the post-exUio scribes was to abandon all political schemes and to devote 
themselves solely to carrying out the precepts of the Law. Cf. W. R. Smith, Old Test, in the 
Jewish Church, 1892, p. 45. 
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his disposition, then his behavior, first habits of thought, then habits of action; 
out of the heart, as the poet recognizes, are the issues of life (Prov. 4:23), and so from 
the feelings disclaimed originate impulses to pursue the course of action avoided. 
If, then, the declaration is made that certain feelings are absent from the heart, 
coupled with confirmatory evidence of this fact in that no attempt is made to 
accomplish impossible schemes, it involves simply a process of reasoning to 
discover the nature of the feelings in question. No such special meaning as 
pride of birth or station (Del., Langer) is justified by the context. The principal 
thought of the verse is the dethronement of arrogant ambition which, refusing 
to be moderated by reason and common sense, will not be restrained within the 
bounds of possibility, but trains the eye to look for the realization of unfounded 
expectations. It is the self-sufficient pride of ambition that causes a person to 
venture indiscreetly beyond his depth;* cf. Isa. 37:23 sqq. Those whose condi¬ 
tion is described here would not be guilty of such a mistake. Their attention is 
not directed to secure the consummation of aspiring hopes such that men, who 
consider wisely the present state of affairs, would stamp as arrogant folly. 

Grotz thinks here means honor or dignity , and that the allusion is to 

some position of power and authority; this seems an unwarranted restriction of 
the application of the word, which extends over much the same ground as the 
following phrase, and has the same import as in Jer. 45:5: tppan nmi 

tppan rrfru And if thou wouldst seek for thyself great things—do not 
seek them , i. e. the accomplishment of large plans with a view to gaining important 

results; Jer. 33:3. means not too wonderful (Hgstb., Ewald) which 

would give the idea of something beyond comprehension ; cf. Job 42:3 : Where¬ 
fore I have uttered what I did not understand , JHN Vt7\ »JOO TOfTfiJ things 
too hard for me to know; but rather too difficult , unattainable things (Del., 

Bickell, et al.); cf. Gen. 18:4: "ot mrro vb&n Is anything too hard for 
God t Deut. 30:11; 17:8; Zech. 8:6. 

The thought of the verse is therefore: ambition does not induce my mind to 
devise great schemes, since this would be the extreme of folly, for I am incapable 
of accomplishing them. 

(2) The author now outlines the positive side of the character he is describing. 
The form of the statement first demands attention. Some translators (LXX., 
Vulgate and Luther) have misunderstood the verse as containing within itself 
both protasis and apodosis of a conditional clause. But, as most commentators 
have recognized, the formula is that of the oath; cf. 1 Sam. 3:17: HD 

“dt ’Jdd -onn on epm» rrm May God do so to thee and 

more also if thou concealest anything from me; 1 Sam. 20:13 ; 2 Kgs. 6:31; 1 Sam. 

* Cf. Shakspeare’s King Henry VIII Act III., 8c. 2 , in Wolsey’s speech : ‘‘1 have ventured, 
like little wanton boys that swim on bladders," etc. 
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14:44; 2 Sam. 3:9, 35; 1 Kgs. 2:23; Ruth 1:17. Though the imprecation itself, 
the unpleasant part of the oath, is omitted, its presence is implied, and the 
expression is still felt, not simply as an emphatic declaration, but as an actual 
oath; cf. the following passages where the verb sxcear is used: Ps. 95:10,11 : 

For forty years I loathed the generation y and 1 said: a people of an erring heart 
are they and they know not my ways; ON »SN3 "ItPN 

°f whom I swore in my wrath : If they enter into my rest —; Deut. 

1:34 sq.; Isa. 14:24; Ps. 132:2 sqq. The aposiopesis is to be noted in the midst 

of an address where no external sign of the presence of an oath can be seen; 

cf. Isa. 22:14: And JHVH Sebaoth made a revelation to me (saying): DK 

prion D0*7 nrn pj7n if this iniquity be purged from you till you die — ; 
Job 1:11; 2:5; Jer. 22:6; Job 17:2; Ps. 27:13. The nature of the imprecations 

implied may be inferred from the context; so here: If I have not quieted my 
soul, may God, to whom I appeal, condemn and punish me 1 

Calmed, literally made even or smooth y as the waters of a troubled sea sub¬ 
side : in Isa. 28:25, the word is used of preparing the soil for the seed. 

The mind is not puffed up with ambitious desires, for all the great longings 
after what is impossible have been suppressed and the turbulent appetites brought 
into subjection; so that the spirit now rests in quiet like a weaned child in the 
mother’s arms. Some exegetes, disregarding the idea conveyed by weaned , think 
the reference here is to dependence: as an infant helplessly depends on the mother, 
so I on the Lord ; others explain the words as meaning : as a child is quiet when 
clinging to the parent , so /, clinging to JHVH , rest tranquilly. Hengstenberg 
thinks the point of comparison is the modest humility of the child; cf. Matt. 
18:34 ; the Psalmist is content to wait until God is pleased to give what he wants; 
similarly Coccejus and Yenema gave explanation. But (as noticed by Clarisse and 
Rosenm.) this interpretation contradicts the meaning of the terms employed. 
There is no reason to take in the sense of an infant still possessed of a suck¬ 
ling’s appetite; pjy suckling must then have been used; but the word means simply 
an actually weaned child; cf. Isa. 28:9: Whom will he teach knowledge , and whom 
will he cause to understand the message f 2hose 

weaned from milk and removed from the breasts ; Isa. 11:2 ; 1 Sam. 1:23; Hos. 1:8. 

There is no suggestion that emphasis is to be laid on the gradual process of wean¬ 
ing ; but rather on the fact that the work is completed. The child may lie upon 
the very bosom whence it was wont to derive nourishment, but it no longer rest¬ 
lessly craves the breast; reconciled to the loss, it has become content with present 
arrangements. Hence the tertium comparationis is : reconciliation to the depriva¬ 
tion of something of value and importance and contentment with the present lot; 

there is no prospect of recovering what has been lost, nor is there any wish for it. 
Exegetes who refer the Psalm to David, Hezekiah, Joshua or Simon the Macca- 
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bee, have missed this point; but the whole piece seems to obtain most fitting 
explanation when regarded as expressing the feelings of the sensible portion of 
the congregation in the days of Nehemiah. Jewish national independence was 
ruined when Jerusalem fell in 586; the national spirit, kept alive by faith during 
the Exile, was roused to new vigor by the cheering influence of the Return, and 
many expected to see Judah take her place among the nations. But as years 
passed without bringing the great revolution expected, it became patent to think¬ 
ing minds that the Jews could maintain a collective existence only as a religious 
body, not as an independent civil organization; all idea of the latter must be 
given up. The occasion of replying to charges made by enemies of the congrega¬ 
tion, gave opportunity for the public declaration of this fact. Hence it is said: 
We are not guilty of arrogant ambition, nor, unmindful of our feeble condition, 
have we any purpose to pit our weakness against the power of the Persian 
Empire; but we have schooled ourselves to accept our present circumstances as 
the inevitable and now rest contented. 

The Jews do not want anything from the Persian government, but are con¬ 
tent to remain under the protection of the mother city, from which they went out 
as a colony. 

As a weaned child is my soul within me. Some regard this repetition as in 
accord with the degree-like construction (Hupf.). Graetz, following the Greek 
versions, would emend to read: “]y\ 'OJ p* when the clause would stand as the 

apodosis of the oath formula: If I have not quieted .. so may it 

he repaid upon my soul. Others (Del., Ewald, Clarisse, Rosenm, Hupf.) think 
the words as a weaned child upon the mother are to be connected with this clause, 
thus: As a weaned child on its mother , so the weaned one in me , my soul ; but if 

so, then the text should read nta p- Delitzsch translates: Like a weaned 
child with its mother , Like the weaned child is my soul with me, i. e. “as a weaned 
child is his soul in relation to his Ego ”; and he thinks it is an example of the 
“ ladder-like construction.” But the clause actually spoils the literary form of 
the piece, which is otherwise written entirely in accord with the scheme of the 
Kinah-Strophe* The words seem to be a marginal gloss appended to indicate 
the tertium comparationis ; Bickell, in his metrical rendering of the Psalm, very 
properly omits them. 

V. 8 in the Masoretic text, has no connection with the argument of the Psalm, 
though it has been explained as an address of commendation and encouragement 
to the congregation from the high-priest, or a priestly choir (Olsh., Grsetz). In 
any case, it presupposes that vv. 1:2 voice the feelings of the people, not of an 
individual; otherwise it is a “strange addition ” (de Wette). Those who regard 
the piece as originally composed with reference to some person’s personal experi- 

* Cf. C. Buddo’s Article in the ZtUschr. /Ur AlttestamenU. Wissenschaft, II, p. 42. 
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ences, think that by means of this apostrophe it was adapted to the uses of the 
community (Clarisse). The supposition seems quite probable, that the formula 
was added when the Song found a place in the temple hymn-book; and it appears 
to have been taken from Ps. 130, which stood close at hand; cf. Ps. 130:8, notes. 

Notes on Ps. 129. 

Ps. 129 is first a hymn of thanksgiving for the deliverance of Israel from oppres¬ 
sors (v. 1 sqq.), then a prayer that the divine Guardian may continue his watch- 
care over the chosen people, while the ungodly heathen are swept from the face of 
the earth. The present situation is one of comparative freedom, but, it appears, 
the people are still exposed to the assaults of enemies. 

That the Psalm is of post-exilic origin is generally admitted. Hitzig and 
Olshausen think that the contents point to Maccabean times, and the former fixes 
the date as shortly after the capture of the castle in Jerusalem by Simon in May, 
142 B. C. (cf. 1 Macc. 13:51 sqq.), i. e. in the harvest season; hence the figure in 
vs. 7, 8. But this reference is by no means necessary; the close parallelism with 
Ps. 124, which, as has been shown, is best explained as a product of the Betum, 
argues an origin in the same period. Both Psalms ascribe Israelis salvation to 
divine interference, and in both figures of captivity are employed to picture the 
state from which the people have escaped. The language of Ps. 129 is of more 
general application than that of 124; for while the latter treats of a single epoch 
of distress from the gloomy beginning to the happy end, Ps. 129 compresses within 
the brief space of four verses an epitome of the national history from the dawn in 
the Egyptian house of bondage, through centuries of persecution, through national 
disasters and the night of captivity, to the morning of freedom, when, with bright 
anticipations, the congregation faces a future fair with promise. 

One purpose of the Song, i. e. encouragement, is contained in the idea to be 
supplied as a connecting link between the two stanzas, viz.: JHVH will direct 
and care for the fortunes of Israel in the future as he has done in the past. Ene¬ 
mies of the religion of Israel, who may do harm, are at hand; upon them, as upon 
all adversaries of Judaism, the curse of God is invoked. 

Thus it appears that the historical situation may be found in the era of the 
Betum. The allusions to enemies indicate that it was composed later than Ps. 
124; not, however, in the gloomy period succeeding Ezra’s unsuccessful attempt 
to reorganize the community on the basis of the Law, but when public confidence 
had been restored by the successes of Nehemiah. 

(1, 2) The terminus a quo of the period alluded to is rightly declared to be 
the captivity in Egypt. Israel was conceived of as a virgin to whom youth might 
be ascribed; cf. Ezek. 16:23; Jer. 18:13; 31:4,18; or, as a boy, JHVIPs son; Hos. 

n:i: *ntnp dhsooi lrarrNi ‘wie* nj/j When Israel 
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child I loved him , and called my son out of Egypt ; cf. ExocL 4:22; Jer. 31:20; simi¬ 
larly in other places the sojourn in Egypt is definitely referred to as the period of 
Israel’s youth; Ezek. 23:3; 23:19; Jer. 2:2; 3:25; 22:21; 32:30; Isa. 46:4; Hos. 
2:17. 

The formula of address is an exhortation to join heartily in the thanksgiving 
for the mercies experienced. The repetition (in v. 2) emphasizes the idea of 
violent, unintermitted persecutions which for centuries had been inflicted on 
Israel. In antithesis to the recital of woes, the adversative particle nevertheless 
introduces the glad thought of endurance through all the storm of affliction; the 
repeated attempts of the oppressors to procure Israel’s ruin have failed to gain a 
permanent success; the people has not been utterly subdued. 

(3) The meaning is disputed. Many incline to take the words figuratively as 
referring to severe, merciless scourging; the furrows are the long stripes or welts 
on the back of the virgin (i. e. Israel) now in a state of servitude ;* and the phrase 
made long their furrows is supposed to denote oft-repeated or prolonged applica¬ 
tion of the whip as well as the length of the wounds; so in Egypt the taskmas¬ 
ters compelled the Hebrews to work under the lash; cf. Exod. 1:13,14; 3:7 etc. But 
parallel passages to prove this view correct are wanting; those quoted in support 
of it do not refer to scourging; e. g. Am. 1:3 : Thus saith JHVH,for three trans¬ 
gressions of Damascus and for four , I will not restore it, rillOnD DCHT *7)7 

ijfairr jin ‘nan because they have threshed Gilead with sharp instruments of 
iron; Hab. 3:12; Isa. 41:15; Jer. 51:33 ; Mic. 4:13 ; 2 Kgs. 13:7. The allusion in 

these passages is to subjugation, and even annihilation, by the unsparing iron 
hand of military power; and so it is here. The picture is that of the nation pros¬ 
trate in defeat, exposed to the merciless treatment of the foe; cf. Isa. 51:23: 

“pj pND ♦Q’tzm rroyn >r?tr no** “itPN "po T3 rrroen 

onnp proi But 1 will put it (i. e., the cup of my fury) in the hand of them 

that afflict thee , who said to thy soul: bow down that we may pass over ; and thou 
didst place thy body as the ground and as the street to those who went over. Israel 

was made the highway over which the enemy passed. 

In the light of the history of Western Asia, the passage becomes clear and 
simple. The battle-ground in the struggle between the two great rival powers of 
the Nile and the Euphrates lay in the intermediate provinces of Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, t The acquisition of this territory by either was a menace to the existence 
of the other; to Egypt it might be a bulwark against her Eastern foe, to Assyria 
the gateway to the treasures in the rich cities of the Nile valley. Through this 

* Agellius (quoted by Rosemn.) supposed that the words refer to smiths who lengthen out 
the metal by hammering it; so the Egyptians cut the Hebrews with scourges as though they 
were pounding on iron. 

t Cf. the paper of Dr. Cyrus Adler, Ancient Eastern Politics in Johns Hopkins University Circu¬ 
lars, J uly 1894, pp. 110 sq. 
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district passed the great caravan routes connecting the extremes of the Oriental 
World, and which, leading to the seaport-towns on the Mediterranean coast, were 
the arteries through which flowed trade and prosperity to the nation whose mili¬ 
tary power was sufficient to divert the benefits to itself. Hence, for commercial 
reasons as well as strategic purposes, the possession of this territory was a matter 
of prime importance; and so the contest was waged over it again and again. The 
smaller nationalities that had their seats here might for a time, under the pro¬ 
tection of defences provided by nature, maintain their independence; but sooner 
or later, the alternative presented itself of choosing either Egypt or Assyria as 
lord. In this situation was Israel; submission to the invading armies was always 
either voluntary or forced; and, not content with free passage, the enemy subju¬ 
gated the country in order to secure it; Palestine was considered as a field that 
might be cultivated for their own benefit without regard to the fate of the nation 
of Israel *, just as a plough breaks up the soil that it may be ready for the plough¬ 
man’s use, so the oppressors broke up the independence of Judah that it might 
no longer remain as an obstacle to hinder the realization of their desires. The 
figure might even have literal application and refer to the utter destruction of 
cities; cf. Jer. 26:18: Micha the Morashtite was prophesying in the days of Hezer 
kiah , the king of Judah, and he spoke to all the people of Judah , saying: HD 

jrarr *vn rr\-rn try fcnnn msy rroov mrr iok 

niOD*? thus saith JHVH Sebaoth , Zion will be ploughed as a field , and 
Jerusalem become heaps and the mountain of the temple a desolate hill ;* Mic. 3:12. 
It seems better, however, to take the words as alluding to the frequent invasions, 
the expeditions and counter expeditions, all of which were ruinous to Palestine. 
They made long their furrows; traces of the mischief done could be seen for 
centuries. 

(4) By some the figure is thought to refer to hostile dominion ; the cords are 
chains or fetters, emblems of the subject’s relation to the dominant power 

(Hgstb.); cf. Ps. 2:3: lDVTOy UDD 'lOWID'ID JTN ilpTOJ Let 

us break asunder their fetters , and cast off from us their cords. Others think of 

slavery, a condition of servitude and captivity (de Wette, Hupf., Olsh.). It seems 
much better, however, to consider the expression as an element of the figure drawn 
from agriculture which begins in v. 3; the cords are those attached to the yoke, 

i. e. the reins or traces; cf. Job. 39:10 : may D*?ro on *wpnrr Canst thou 

bind the wild bull with the cord in the furrow ? There is no point in Hupfeld’s 
objection that the people represent not the oxen drawing the plough, but the field; 
the country is especially meant in v. 3; here it is the people themselves. The 


• Cf. also the common expression in the Assyrian historical inscriptions, used when speaking 
of the demolition of cities: ana till u Karml u t© r, “ I turned it into a heap of ruins and 
cultivated ground.” Cf. the Prism-Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I (c. 1110 B. C.), col. III. 1. 84; 
vld. W. Lotz, Die Inschrtften Tiulath-PiUser'8 J, Leipzig 1880, pp. 82,138. 
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country suffered because the inhabitants had to serve the pleasure of their ene¬ 
mies ; with the removal of the foreign yoke the cruel ploughing ceases. The lot 
of the righteous (cf. 125:3) was, to the foe, a field that might be tilled for his bene¬ 
fit ; the people kept in the bondage of tribute were as the creatures that draw the 
plough, merely beasts of burden; cf. Lev. 26:13: I am JHVH \ your God , who 

brought you forth from the land of Egypt that you should not he servants to them , 
and 1 brake the hands of your yoke and made you walk erect ; Ezek. 34:27 ; Isa. 
9:8 ; 10:27; 14:25 ; 47:6; Jer. 28:14; 30:8. 

JHVH, the covenant-keeping guardian of his people’s interests, has cut in 
twain the cords and Israel has experienced relief. With this declaration the 
narrative reaches its terminus ad quern in the present; obviously, the story of 
release has reference to an important event yet fresh in the minds of the people. 
Israel’s enemies have inflicted much distress, but have not wrought a permanent 
disaster; for now God has broken the yoke of Babylonian bondage, and the Jews 
are no longer beasts of burden, but men, breathing the sweet air of liberty in the 
land of their fathers. 

(5) From the contemplation of the wonderful past, the poet turns to the 
future. Inspired with hope and confidence, he prays that God may continue to 
work for Israel by removing all who manifest hostility to the true faith. There 
underlies the words of this stanza an implied exhortation to confidence: learn 
the lesson taught by history that in JHVH is salvation; therefore let us hope he 
will destroy all who are inimical to us. 

The verbs stand first for the sake of emphasis as in Ps. 6:11: ifrron ibo’ 

*3»K “INO Let them he discomfited and utterly ruined, all my enemies. The 
haters of Zion are all the adversaries of the Jewish religion (Langer, Del.), for an 
attack on the church was an attack on the people. From this time on much of 
the trouble and persecution inflicted on the Jews was in consequence of their 
religious belief and practices. In particular their neighbors gave proof of annoy¬ 
ance at the policy of exclusivism by bringing into play every means to subvert 
the work of reconstructing the state. The phrase here embraces all enemies, 
those now existing and those yet to come. 

(6) The roofs of many houses in the Orient were constructed in the following 
way: pieces of timber were laid across from wall to wall to serve as rafters; 
upon these were placed smaller sticks and brush and over the whole was spread 
thick mud or clay, which was rolled or pressed to make it firm. Upon the surface 
of this structure, moistened by the rain, blades of grass would quickly appear, 
but the fierce heat of the sun soon dried up the mud and, lacking root and 
moisture, the grass wilted and died. 

The only difficulty which the verse presents attaches to the verb in the 
second hemistich. is employed elsewhere in the Old Testament only 
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in a transitive sense; of drawing a sword, 1 Sam. 17:51; Judg. 8:10; of pulling 
a weapon from a wound, Judg. 8:22; Job 20:25; of removing a shoe, Buth 
4:7. Hence the LXX., Vulgate, Theodotion and some modern exegetes 
(Clarisse, de Wette, Hgstb., Olsh.) have conceived that the allusion is to 
the plucking up of the grass, either in weeding, or in gathering it for prov¬ 
ender. But this grass is not usually weeded out, nor can it produce hay; so 
that the rendering pluck is pointless. The tertium comparationis here, as in so 
many other passages where the figure of withering grass is employed, is transi¬ 
toriness; cf. Isa. 40:6-8; Pss. 87:2; 103:15,16; 90:5; and especially Isa. 37:26, 
27 (=2 Kgs. 19:25, 26): Hast thou not heard how long ago I did it , and of ancient 
times I performed it f Now I have brought it about that thou shouldest be for 
laying waste fortified cities so that they become ruined heaps; their inhabitants 
were powerless, dismayed and discomfited , they became as the grass of the field 
and the green herb , as the grass of the house tops, and a blasting (of vegetation) 

before it-has grown up. The idea of a premature end underlies these comparisons, 
and the same is true of v. 6. So that the ancient Versions (Targum, Aquila, 
Symmachus) which several modern exegetes (Hitz., Hupf., Kamph., Oheyne) have 
sensibly followed, appear to be justified in taking the verb in an intransitive 
sense, with grass as subject. In its original signification = to unsheath ; 
so here, intransitively, it is very properly said of the grass, to unsheath itself to 
come forth from its bracteal covering. This then gives most excellent sense: 
may they be like the grass on the flat clay-roofs which, suddenly appearing after 
a shower, as suddenly withers under the fierce heat of the sun before it has time 
to develop, to put forth stalk, or to produce blossoms; there is no deep root,* nor 
can a supply of moisture be obtained from the baked mud, hence the destruction 
of the plant is inevitable; it leaves no seed, hence the reproduction of its kind is 
cut off. May such be the fate of Israel’s enemies; destitute of real foundation, 
having no access to sources whence sustenance may be derived, exposed to the 
constant assault of pitiless forces of evil, may their ruin be complete, may they 
utterly vanish from the face of the earth. 

(7) As the sun-scorched blades of grass are useless, yielding naught that the 
harvesters may gather, so may nations hostile to Zion play no part in the history 
of the world, may they leave nothing to posterity,t may no people reap any fruit 
from them. 

(8) According to the traditional explanation this verse represents the 
exchange of greetings between the reapers and the passers-by; some, however, 
explain the second hemistich as a parallel repetition of the first,t or else a circum¬ 
locution expressing the same thought (Qamchi, de Wette, Kamph., Olsh.). The 


* Cf. Matt. 13:5,6; Mark 4 :fl; Luke 8:6. 

t Thus Israel left religion as a heritage to the world, Greece art, Rome law. 
% Cf. Wellhausen, Israelitsche u. Juedische Geschichte, p. 164. 
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idea is suggested by the allusions to the harvest field in vs. 6, 7, and a superficial 
likeness between the phrases here and those in Ruth 2:4 : And behold , Boaz came 

from Bethlehem and said to the reapers • ffin* 1*7 DDO^ PUTT 

JHVH be with you; and they said to him: may JHVH bless thee. But the 
formulffi are not the saqie; and further, the fact must not be overlooked that this 
strophe is spoken with reference to the hostile peoples, and that the words in v. 8 
are not addressed to the reapers, but describe the disposition and feelings of 
others toward the enemies of Zion, who represent not the harvesters but the 
worthless withered grass. The passers-by, i. e. other nations, and future genera¬ 
tions of men, are the reapers, those who would naturally expect to receive from 
sister-peoples, from their predecessors on the stage of national existence, some 
fruit of experience or knowledge, some heritage of literature, institutions or 
civilization. Such an inheritance, the poet prays, may Zion’s enemies not 
bequeath to the world; may sudden destruction cut off the possibility of pro¬ 
ducing anything that will be of use to mankind. The words in v. 8 must refer to 
something that takes place after the fall of the nations; they express the senti¬ 
ments of those who contemplate the swift ruin and utter annihilation of those 
who dared to oppose the Jews; cf. Jer. 18:16 : fipHEf HOB**? DION 

wma t y\ oe» n»to -ow to o'ny To make their land desolation , a 
perpetual hissing ; every one that passes by it will be amazed , and will wag his 

head; Jer. 19:8; Zeph. 2:15; Lam. 1:12; 2:15. Instead of words of sympathy 
and regret, imprecations will fall from the lips of those who gaze upon the ruin 
of the once proud states ; there will be no such kindly farewell as requiescat in 
pace, but the relegation of the name to infamy and reproach. These nations will 
not have a nomen perenne per annos ; no one will have grateful remembrance of 
them. Unblest, unwept, driven suddenly from the stage of history, leaving 
nothing behind of good to the world, the haters of Zion come to an end. 

The second hemistich cannot be the reply of those concerning whom the first 
is spoken; for they no longer exist. Nor are the members parallel; for parallel¬ 
ism would demand either a verb with a negative, or the positive statement of a 
curse. But the hemistich may be the expression of an antithesis which has to 
be supplied mentally in connection with the statements in the preceding verses: 
the haters of Zion perish, but Israel will flourish; as the soil broken up by the 
plough becomes more productive, so all the persecutions of Israel will contribute 
to the people’s good. This antithesis would be clearly brought out in the anti- 
phonal rendition of the Psalm by the temple choirs (Grsetz). But it would seem 
that this liturgical formula did not belong to the Psaim as originally composed; 
the author’s plan provided for an antithesis between strophes: he shows (a) the 
endurance of Israel through persecution, (b) the evanescent character of the 
enemy’s existence. So the second strophe is virtually closed with 8*. Why then 
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the addition of 8 b ? It is due, it seems, to a superstitious fear which would not 
allow that a piece, especially when rendered in public, should end with a curse or 
with words that suggested evil. This demand for a propitious conclusion has 
brought it about that in the case of the so-called ppiT (Isaiah, the Twelve 

Minor Prophets, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations), when these books are read in the 
synagogues, the reader repeats at the close the last verse but one (or the second 
from the last) in order that the final utterance may not be something unpleasant 
or ill-omened. Similarly here, the formula of priestly blessing turns the thought 
away from the untimely fate of the haters of Zion to the happiness of Israel, 
rejoicing in JHVH’S blessing. Cf. the notes on 128:6 and 125:5; also Ps. 27:14. 

Notes on Ps. 125 . 

The assertion that JHYH is constantly guarding the interests of his people 
is but another form of exhortation to faith and trust, and implies the existence of 
distressing influences that tend to destroy confidence in God and give an excuse 
for heresy. The situation, of which these influences are the outcome, is declared 
to be that of subjection to the rule of the heathen. Finally, two classes of 
persons are contrasted, the first being composed of faithful believers while the 
latter is made up of those who have quitted the path of orthodoxy, i. e. heretics, 
whose fate will be that of a third class, the workers of iniquity or non-Jews. The 
Psalm must therefore be referred to a time when a foreign power was dominant 
in Palestine, and when the members of the congregation were separating into two 
factions, one party preserving strict orthodoxy while the other was disinclined to 
exact observance of the Law. In view of these facts, of the emphasis laid upon 
allegiance to the Law and of the strong church-feeling manifest in the Psalm, 
the period of composition must be sought in poet-exilic times; and here none fit 
so well as the times of Nehemiah. To be sure, the earlier part of the Maccabean 
epoch presents some very similar circumstances and conditions, and for this 
reason the Song might be assigned to the times of Judas when, by his capture of 
Jerusalem, 165 B. C., hopes were awakened, that the rod of Syrian rule would 
ere long be removed from the land (Hitzig). But it is a justifiable inference from 
the language of the Psalm that Jerusalem, as well as the country, is still subject 
to the foreign power; and also, if the piece was written previous to 165, but within 
the Maccabean age, the absence of allusion to the recent crushing calamities 
and the bright cheerful tone of the opening section remain to be accounted for. 

It appears, then, that the Psalm belongs to the time of Nehemiah’s activity 
(so Bosenm., Gratz). In purpose the piece resembles Ps. 128; it was intended 
to stimulate the Jews to faith, bnt especially to induce conformity to the Law; 
not only, however, is the promise of blessings employed as a means to secure 
this end, but also the threat of punishment for heresy is used to arouse the indif¬ 
ferent and careless. Clearly loose practices, due in part to external influences, 
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were prevalent: and as Fs. 12S fits best the situation in 444 when the Law was 
promulgated and accepted, so this poem should, it seems, be assigned to the time 
when Nehemiah’s term of office was renewed, about 431; a reaction had in the 
meanwhile set in, and the requirements of the Law were being disregarded. 

(1) Mention of any other mountain would have served to bring out the tertium 
comparationis ; but Mt. Zion is named because it was the external seat of the church 
(Hgstb.), the holy hill of JHVH. The mountain is never shaken so that its char¬ 
acteristic firmness and stability become lost, but remains fixed, upright in its posi¬ 
tion ; so too, those who trust in JHVH, the true adherents of the Jewish religion, 
will endure firm in their faith. Everything on Mt. Zion might be destroyed, the 
temple itself utterly swept away, but the hill would still stand; so the faith of 
Israel, though subjected to fierce storms of war, bitter persecutions and grave 
national disasters, continues steadfast because centered on the eternal rock, the 
living God; cf. Ps. 18:3; 92:16; 62:3. 

(2) Many exegetes explain this verse as the picture of a city surrounded by 
protecting walls, some considering that the mountains themselves form a natural 
bulwark of defence against besieging armies. This idea seems quite natural 
since Jerusalem is girt about by high hills which shut it in like a wall; but the 
difficulties of approach could be overcome, and had been overcome before this 
Psalm was written. So that the point of comparison cannot, it would appear, be 
the idea of defence, but is rather that of unfailing presence, of constant associ- 
tion: the everlasting hills always stand about the city, Jerusalem and her moun¬ 
tains belong together, so JHVH is ever with his people. But while the hills are 
simply passive spectators of the varied fortunes of the place, God is deeply inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of his people, and his presence is the synonym of protecting 
care ; cf. Ps. 84:8; Zech. 2:9. 

It is to be observed that here, as elsewhere in these Psalms, the religious 
side of life, the importance of firm adherence to the true religion is emphasized. 
None the less clear and important is the side thought connected with vs. 1,2, that 
though the national existence and independence of the Jews may have been 
destroyed, the ideal side of Judaism, the religious ideas, cannot be destroyed; 
this fact is also brought out in the following verses. 

(8) The proof of JHVH’s unfailing goodness to Israelis to be shown (1) in 
release from evil influences, (2) in the divine blessing that descends on the truly 
upright, and (3) in the removal of the heretical. 

The rod or scepter is the symbol of power aud authority; cf. Ps. 2:9; 

□vfun mn» ^zd ‘m mbo d tnn Thou wilt break them with a rod of 

iron, thou wilt dash them in pieces like a potters vessel ;* Gen. 49:10; Num. 

* Cf. the Assyrian phrase: Kimaxagb&ti udaqqiqu “ he broke (the lands) in pleoes like 
pots;" vid. H. Winckler, Die KeUschriftUxU Sorgo n’e, Leipzig, 1889, Die Ineehrift auf der 
Rttckselte der Platten, 1.10. 
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24:17,19; Zech. 10:11; it also denotes oppressive, cruel rule; cf. Isa. 14:5; 

D’^tPO □ yim ntDO mrr "OtP JHVH hcu broken the stqlf of the 

wicked , the scepter of rulers ; Isa. 9:3. 

The wicked are non-Jews, who were capital examples of wickedness since 

they did not acknowledge JHVH; cf. Ps. 79:6; o’Ui by *inon 
imp xb "pea ntrM r\)2bDD by) 71 m’ xb ~\m- Pour out thy 

wrath on the heathen that do not recognize thee , and on the kingdoms that do not 
call on thy name ; Ps. 9:18 ; 129:4; 9:6. On the other hand the righteous are 
those whose ways are approved by God, the orthodox members of the congrega¬ 
tion ; cf. Ps. 1:6. D’pHX miT jnv O- For JHVH approves the way 

of the righteous . The lot of the righteous is equivalent to the heritage of Israel 
(Judg. 20:6; Ezek. 35:15 ; Ps. 61:6), i. e. the Holy Land; the expression doubtless 
contains a reference to the apportionment of the territory by lot; cf. Judg. 
cc. 1-3, and Josh. cc. 13 sqq. is the exact equivalent of the English lot, 

a parcel or portion of ground. 

Closely following upon the thoughts suggested by v. 2, that the protecting pres¬ 
ence of JHVH is ever abiding around his people, comes the consideration of the 
contradiction to this assurance which the present slate of affairs presents: If God 
be with us, how comes it that we are still subject to heathen rulers ? In answer 
to this objection the poet, confident that JH VH’s salvation is nigh to them that fear 
him (Ps. 85:10), declares his belief that this state of things will not last, but that 
the heathen rule will ere long be removed in order to promote the purity of the 
religion. The wickedness feared from contact and association with the ungodly 
is not so much the service of false gods, but rather defection from the party seek¬ 
ing the interests of the oppressed congregation (Hupf.); in consequence of this 
there.would follow disregard of the law, and other departures from the path of 
orthodoxy. 

(4.5) The good or, as the parallel expression puts it, the upright in 
heart , are Jews true to their religion; cf. Ps. 36:11; 64:11; 94:15; 97:11; 
11:2; 32:11. The difference in form from the ordinary phrase (DHB* 

ornate alongside of 2b ne») is due perhaps to the desire to lay 
emphasis upon religion of the heart, to make prominent the requirement 
of internal righteousness as opposed to mere outward conformity to the Law 
(Hupf., Olsh.). Directly the opposite of this class are those who turn aside 
to walk in crooked ways. The straight highway is the pure religion; cf. 

Ps. 44:19: “jm« OO LDJTI M2b “WIN xidj xb Our heart has not 

turned hack , nor have our steps turned aside from thy way ; Deut. 9:16; Ps. 37:34; 
5:8; Mai. 2:8, 9; Ps. 119:1. Those that turn aside unto their crooked ways are 
Jews who, though once orthodox, have allowed themselves to be led away, and 
now neglect the duties imposed by the Law and do not hesitate to do what it 
forbids; thus when Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem he found that the tithes 
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were not being paid, the Sabbath was being broken, while the law prohibiting 
intermarriage with the heathen had been disregarded and even priests had vio¬ 
lated their covenants.* 

The workers of iniquity is a term synonymous with wicked . There are but 
two great classes in the congregation, the orthodox and the heretical. The 
latter party will be classed with the unmistakably wicked men who do not so 
much as make a profession of serving JRYH, and concerning whose sins and 
the consequent judgment of divine wrath there can be no doubt, i. e. the heathen 
(Ewald, deWette, Hitz.) mentioned in v. 3 ; cf. Ps. 14:4; 28:3; 36:12 sq. 

Here, as in Ps. 120:4, the lex talionis is the principle upon which the disposi¬ 
tion of rewards and punishments is to be based; the righteous adherents to the 
true faith may expect blessings from God, while the heretical, who walk in the 
crooked by-ways of their own liberal views, instead of allowing themselves to be 
guided by the Law, will fall into the same destruction that awaits the heathen. 
The highest good that can be bestowed on the upright in heart is the removal of 
strangers, freedom from evil associations, and, to this end, deliverance from for¬ 
eign oppressors; on the other hand, the greatest evil that can befall Jews who 
are careless in their observance of God’s statutes, is to be cut off from the congre¬ 
gation, to be numbered with the heathen and so to share their fate. There comes 

out here the principle of exclusivism which Nehemiah put into such vigorous 

■ 

practice on the occasion of his second visit. 

(5 b ) Concerning these words a slight difference of opinion prevails. Delitzsch 
pictures the poet with uplifted hands bestowing in priestly manner the blessing 
upon the congregation. Others (Grsetz) regard the phrase as a liturgical formula; 
cf. 128:6; 129:8. It stands in strong opposition to the preceding statement and 
may have arisen from unwillingness to end the Psalm with the words of a curse; 
or what is more likely, it is an emphatic reiteration of v. 4. With the stability 
of faith, the sustaining presence of God, the removal of foreign oppression and 
of heretical elements from the community, the blessing of peace must ensue. 
This peace is the end of tyranny, hostility, disunion, unrest; peace is freedom, 
harmony, unity, safety and happiness (Langer); cf. Ps. 119:166: y\ DV?t£f 

•neoD 1 ? pNi ywin They that love thy Law have abundant 

peace, and have no occasion to fall . 

Notes on Ps . 134. 

This short Song seems well adapted to form the conclusion of the little 
Psalter, the name of which it bears. The contents—an exhortation to praise 
JH YH followed by an invocation of the divine blessing—are somewhat similar to 

* E. g. the renegade priest Manasseh, EUashlb’s grandson, who had married the daughter of 
Sanballat (Neh. 18:28), and who joined the Samaritan community. Cf. H. E. Ryle, Canon of the 
Old Testament, 1802, p, 02. 
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those of the doxologies which close the Book of Psalms; and it is quite possible 
that the Psalm owes its present position to this consideration. 

It is an antiphony; the exhortation (vs. 1,2) seems to be addressed to those 
who carry on the services in the temple; these respond with the formula of 
priestly blessing; from this it would appear that v. 3 was intended to be spoken 
by the priests, while vs. 1 and 2 contain the words of the congregation or its rep¬ 
resentative. The piece may therefore have been employed on some special occa¬ 
sion, or at some particular part of the service in the sanctuary. Some 
commentators, who hold to the theory of Songs of Feast- Journey *, suppose that 
the pilgrims, assembled in the temple at the time of the evening sacrifice, exhort 
the congregation (so Hgstb.), or the priests and Levites (so Baethgen), to praise 
God, whereupon the priests reply with the benediction. More convincing evidence 
to prove the theory with reference to the other Songs must first be brought for¬ 
ward before this explanation can claim acceptance. The majority of commentators 
think of Levites watching in the temple at night, and take vs. 1 and 2 either as 
the address of an individual to his companions on guard, or as the greeting with 
which, at the change of the watches, the retiring party meets those coming on 
duty; this seems an unfounded conjecture, for, as Olshausen has observed, the 
Psalm was probably purposed to introduce the chanting of hymns,and must therefore 
have had a place in the public worship. The idea of Grsetz appears then not 
inapt: on the basis of a Talmudic tradition* he argues that the Psalm was com¬ 
posed for use at the time when, in the nights of the Feasts of Booths, the services 
were varied with song in order to heighten the joy at the libation of water—per¬ 
haps therefore at the time of the Hasmonean queen Salome-Alexandra (circa 78— 
09 B. C.). There can be no doubt that the Psalms were employed in the services 
of the temple; and the tradition may be correct in so far as it testifies to the uset 
made of Ps. 134; but it does not follow that the Song was written for the pur¬ 
pose. 

The supposition of Tiling, that the Psalm contains a joyful exhortation to 
the priests and Levites to perform their duties faithfully now that after the 
Betum worship in the temple has been restored, agrees with the arguments of 
the other pieces in this group. But there is no evidence that services were held 
at night during this period. The difficulty occurred to Venema, who suggested 
that the phrase ft commonly rendered in the nights , is properly a syncopated 
form of ftY^m with Hallels . With this emendation the Psalm might serve as 
an introduction to the Hallel-Psalm which follows it (Ps. 185). 

But another possibility should not be overlooked. The Psalm may have been 
employed during the nights of anxious watching when, at the time Nehemiah was 


•In the Tosephta of the Mlshnlo Tract Stifcfco, IV. 7. 

t Of. A. D. Neubauer, Authorship and Titles of the Psalms according to the Early Jewish Authori¬ 
ties, in Studia BQrttca II. 1800, p. 4sqq. 
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rebuilding the walls, the citizens of Jerusalem were expecting an attack from 
their enemies. 

(1) The term servants ofJHVH might be applied to the congregation in gen¬ 
eral ; but here, as the clause added by way of definition shows, it designates the 
priests and Levites who had in charge the various services of the temple; to stand, 
i. e. before the Lord, is the regular term employed to briefly describe the part 
taken by these persons in the worship of JHVH; cf. Dent. 10:8; Neh. 12:44; 1 
Chron. 23:30 ; 2 Chron. 29:11; Deut. 18:7; Ezek. 44:11; Ps. 135:2; Hebrews 
10 : 11 . 

De Wette and Olshausen suppose that an extraordinary assembly of the con¬ 
gregation has been made at night in the temple, and regard the address as an 
exhortation to penitence and piety; but for this idea there is no reason to be 
found in the Psalm. And while the possibility remains, that there were services 
in the sanctuary after nightfall, there is no evidence for it in the Old Testament. 
Some few commentators, therefore, are inclined to take Dl*?**? nights in the sense 
of evenings ,* and think of services held at the hour of the evening offering 
(Hgstb.), but this seems forced. The correction suggested by Venema 
with hallels), though doubtful, would remove the difficulty, and would fit very well 
the meaning of 13*13 which is here used in the sense of praise in song ; cf. Ps. 
66:8: 1313 Praise our God , ye nations; Ps. 68:27; 96:2. 

(2) The lifting up of the hands is the gesture of prayer and adoration; cf. Ps. 
28:2; 44:21; 142:2; Lam. 3:41; Hab. 3:10; 1 Tim. 2:8. The suppliants always 
turned toward the most Holy Place where the sacred symbol of God’s presence 
was; cf. Ps. 138:2. 

(3) If, according to the usual explanation, vs. 1 and 2 contain the greetings of 
the watchmen to those who are coming to take their places, it seems strange that 
the response is made as to an individual. But, on the other hand, the singular in 
an address to the congregation is very common. 

The formula of blessing seems analogous to that prescribed for use by the 
priests in Num. 6:24 sqq. Zion is God’s chosen place of abode on earth; hence the 
expression: bless thee out of 2jion; cf. 128:5. Here again the omnipotence of 
JHVH is emphasized; cf. 121:2; 124:8. 

*Cf. Assyrian lllfttl “evening*.” 
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THE LETTERS OF THE R* 2. COLLECTION (ZA VIII. 

pp. 341-359). 

By George Bicker Berry. 

The University of Chicago. 

The term Assyrian Letters may for convenience be applied to Letters 
written either in Assyrian or Babylonian. A distinction is usually made 
between Letters in the proper sense and the Reports of government officials, 
which are generally formal and conventional. No clear distinction, however, is 
possible. Many tablets, properly called Letters, are, in reality, Reports from 
officials to the king. Such Letter-reports are much less interesting than the 
more informal—or rather less official—Letters. 

In this introduction I aim to give a r6sum 6 of the work done upon Assyrian 
Letters. In some cases, it has not been considered necessary to attempt a dis¬ 
tinction between Letters, Letter-reports and Reports. 

In the narrow sense in which it is ordinarily used, the term Assyrian Letters 
designates a large mass of literature which is, by common consent, referred to 
the period of the Sargon dynasty. In a wider sense, however, it should also 
include the Letters found at Tel el-Amaru a in 1887. The latter belong to the 
XVth century B. C., and are now in the museums at London, Berlin and Gizeh, 
with the exception of a few in the possession of private parties. The following 
is the most important literature on the Tel el-Amama tablets: (1) Der Thontafel- 
fund von El Amaru a, Hugo Winckler, Berlin, 1890, containing the cuneiform text 
of 240 Letters, besides six other tablets which are not Letters. A large part of 
these tablets is now in Berlin, some are in Gizeh, and a few in the possession of 
M. Golenischefl of St. Petersburg. (2) The Tell el-Amama Tablets in the British 
Museum with Autotype Facsimiles , C. Bezold and E. A. W. Budge, London, 1892, 
containing the text of 82 tablets printed with the type of the Harrisons, with an 
introduction and summary of contents. (8) Oriental Diplomacy , Charles Bezold, 

London, 1898, contains a transliteration, and a r4sum4 of the contents of 

# 

the tablets in the British Museum, a valuable Introduction, setting forth many 
of the characteristic features of the language of these letters, and a Glossary* 
(4) The Tell Amama Tablets , C. R. Conder, London, 1893, is of little scientific 
value. The articles in Hebraioa, ZA, P8BA, JBL , etc., etc., need not be 
cited here. 
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The great mass of Assyrian Letters, however, belongs to the later period. 
The texts of a few are published in The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
III. (1870), IV. (1875) and V. (1884). 1 Some Letters are transliterated and trans- 
lated by George Smith in his J History of Assurbanipal (1871). 2 * His Assyrian 
Discoveries (1875) contains the translation of one letter. 8 

The next important work on the Letters is by Theo. G. Pinches (1) in T8BA 
VI. (1877), pp. 209-243, where he gives the text, transliteration, and translation 
of four Letters, 4 and (2) in P8BA (Nov. 1881) pp. 12-15, where he transliterates 
and translates two Letters. 5 * The first article also contains some interesting and 
valuable general information on the Letter literature. 

In T8BA VI. (June, 1877) pp. 289-304, a Letter 5 is published by H. F. Talbot 
in text, transliteration and translation with notes. The translation is reprinted 
in BP XI. (1878) pp. 99-104. 

Pater Strassmaier has done a great service to Letter, as well as to other 
Assyrian, literature, in his Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akka- 
dischen Wbvter , etc. (1886). This work contains much material from the Letters, 
chiefly from those Letters which were, at that time, unpublished. Some 
Letters are published in full, e. g. K. 280 on p. 813 sq. Many others are pub¬ 
lished in part. 

Much more extensive work in this field than had yet been done was under¬ 
taken by S. A. Smith. In his KeilsdtrifUexte Asurbanipals II. (1887) and HI. 
(1889) many Letters are found. 7 They are given in the text, with transliteration, 
translation and notes, and some supplementary notes by Pinches and Bezold. 

This author has published other Letters, following the same plan of giving 
text, transliteration, translation and notes, in P8BA IX. (June 7, 1887) pp. 
240-56; X. (Nov. 1, 1887) pp. 60-72; Jan. 10, 1888, pp. 155-77, and April, 
1888, pp. 305-15 8 These articles were reprinted and published under the title 
Assyrian Letters, Parts I.-IV. (1888). 


i Vol. 3 contains K. 1610b and K. 1620b, (plate 16); vol. 4, K. 84, K. 13, and K. 647 (plate 62), 
K. 114, K. 31, and K. 79 (plate 63), K. 662, K. 628, K. 181, and 48-7-20, 16 (plate 64). In the new 
edition, 1891, these plates are nos. 46,46, and 47. Vol. 5 has K. 186, K. 176, K. 618, K. 612 (plate 68). 
E®. 2.2, K. 613, K. 678, K. 637, K. 620 (plate 64). 

i These are K. 1139 (p. 108 sq.), K. 812 (p. 189 sq.), part of K. 699 (p. 196 sq.), K. 18 (p. 197 sqq.), 
K. 10 (p. 248 sq.), K. 369 (p. 262 sqq.), K. 662 (p. 296 sqq.). 

s Sm. 1084. 

4 These are K. 181, K. 628, K. 79 and K. 14. 

• Viz. 80-7-19,26 and 80-7-19, 26. 

• K. 31. 

7 These are K. 688, K. 613, K. 562, K. 604, K. 476,81-2-4,57, K. 96, K. 486, K. 609, K. 312, K. 869, 
K. 524, S. 1064, K. 824, K. 11, K. 649, K. 188, K. 487, K. 626, K. 578, K. 646, K. 660, K. 1262[a], K. 538, 
K. 1249, S. 760, K. 96, K. 514, K. 679, K. 682, K. 686, K. 1229 and K. 1113, K. 669 and K. 1139. 

• These are K. 482, K. 483, 8.1034, K. 82, K. 88, K. 691, K. 21, K. 80, K. 81, K. 89, K. 478, K. 481, 
K. 493, K. 498, K. 622, K. 118, K. 146, K. 174, K. 479, K. 492, K. 602, K. 604, K. 606, K. 607, K. 606, 
K. 511, K. 626, K. 164, K. 628, K. 572, K. 1122,80-7-19,17, R“. 77. Besides these the text without 
translation is given of S. 1046 and 82-7-4,37, the last being a contract tablet. 
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The work of Smith may be judged from different points of view. In many of 
the Letters, he has failed to grasp the central idea, and many of his explanations 
of particular words are unsatisfactory. A more thoroughly scientific grasp of the 
language would have led to better results. However, considering its value for 
the study of the Letter-literature, much may be said in its praise. The fact that 
the texts are very well transcribed is in itself a service of the first importance. 
Smith has made a great deal of material accessible to other investigators, and he 
has undoubtedly stimulated others, who, on the basis of his results, have been 
able to reach results differing, it is true, from his but more satisfactory. 

In ZA II. (1887) pp. 58-68, two Letters 9 are published by C. F. Lehmann, 
under the title Zwei Erlasse Asurbanabals. These have text, transliteration, 
translation and notes. 

Theo. 6. Pinches, in his Texts in the Babylonian Wedge- Writing , Part I., has 
published the cuneiform text of several Letters. 10 

In the publication by C. Bezold of the Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets of 
the Kouyunjxk Collection of the British Museum , I. (1889), II. (1891), HI. (1894), a 
forward step is to be noted. These volumes greatly facilitate systematic study 
of the texts, which is indispensable in this branch of Assyriology. A prelim¬ 
inary service of a similar character had been rendered by his Kurzgefasster Ueber - 
blidc iiber die Babylonisch-Assyrische Literatwr. 

In the published portion of his Assyrisches Worterbuch (1887-), Friedrich 
Delitzsch has given extracts from many Letters. His chief work upon them, 
however, is found in Beitrage zur Assyriologie , I., 1 (1889), pp. 185-248,1., 2 (1890), 
pp. 613-631 and II., 1, pp. 19-62. 11 These are published without the text, but 
with transliteration, translation and full notes. A large number of these texts 
had been previously treated by 8. A. Smith, but the results here obtained mark a 
great advance beyond those of Smith. The work of Delitzsch is characterized 
by an acquaintance with the literature and by strict adherence to grammatical 
and lexicographical principles. 

The scientific and systematic study of the Assyrian Letters was for the first 
time made possible to studen ts in general through the publication of The Assyrian 
and Babylonian Letters belonging to the K. Collection of the British Museum , Part I. 
(1892), Part H. (1893), by Robert Francis Harper. The volumes so far published, 
which are part of a series, give the texts carefully transcribed, printed in type 
and arranged according to the names of the scribes. Volume I. contains 124 


• K. 66 and 67-4-2,1. 

i« These are K. 647, K. 10, K. 828, R». 216, K. 828, K. 881, K. 916,80-7-19,19. 
ti These articles contain K. 486, K. 628, K. 478, K. 476, K. 612, K. 81, K. 626, K. 146, 81-2-4,67. 
E. 496, K. 496, K. 622, K. 672, K. 488, K. 604, K. 618, K. 96,67-4-2,1. E. 609, K. 82, Sm. 1084, K. 188, 
K. 601, K. 666, E. 688, E. 492, E. 482, E. 167, E. 11, E. 691, E. 607, E. 669, E. 479, E. 1118, E. 487, 
E. 649, E. 660, 80-7-19,26, 80-7-19, 26, E. 626. 
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and volume U. 99 tablets, a total of 223 Letters. 13 Volume III. of this series 
will appear about October 1st, 1896. 

Two Letters 18 have been treated by C. Johnston in Ihe Journal of the American 
Oriental Society , XV., 3 (Apr. 22,1892) pp. 311-16. They are transliterated and 
translated, and accompanied by a few notes. There is also a note on one of them, 
K. 84, by the same author in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars (June 1893) 
p. 108. Another Letter, S. 1064, is translated in JHUC (July 1894) p. 118 sq. 
Some general statements about the epistolary literature are given by him in 
JHUC (July 1894) p. 119 sq. 

Several Letters are published in the cuneiform text by Hugo Winckler in 
Sammlung von KeilschrifUexten , II., 1 (1893) and II., 2 (1894). 14 These contain 

many mistakes in copying. The editor’s excuse in the preface of the last part to 
the effect that he had compared his copies with the original text but once, is an 
aggravation of the offense, for it is well nigh unpardonable for a man to publish 
such texts without taking every precaution to insure their correctness. 

A few other miscellaneous references may be grouped together here. J. 
Menant, in his Manuel de la Langue Assyrienne (1880), has published K. 662. Fart 
of K. 154 is published with transliteration, translation and notes, by H. F. Talbot 
in T8BA I., 16sqq., 362 sq. Extracts from K. 177 are published by Lenormant 
in Essai sur tm document mathematique , p. 74. A translation of K. 562 is given by 
Delitzsch in Wo lag das Parodies f 802 sq. Part of K. 605 is published with 
transliteration and translation by Pinches in PSBA , V., 28. A transliteration 


» These are K. 11, K. 14, K. 21, K. 68b, K. 80, K. 88, K. 89, K. 112, K. 118, K. 117, K. 122, K. 125, 
K. 146, K. 167, K. 174, K. 176, K. 181, K. 188, K. 186, K. 186, K. 194, K. 466, K. 467, K. 468, K. 469, 

K. 472, K. 476, K. 481, K. 482, K. 488, K. 486, K. 487, K. 488, K. 490, K. 491, K. 492, E. 494, K. 496, 

K. 497, K. 499, K. 601, K. 503, K. 604, K. 606, K. 607, K. 511, K. 512, K. 516, K. 518, K. 519, K. 620, 

K. 622, K. 627, K. 629, K. 630, K. 632, K. 637, K. 638, K. 539, K. 640, K. 541, K. 642, K, 646, K. 647, 

K.649, K. 660, E.651, K.663, K. 664, K.655, K. 668, K.661, K. 666, K.668, K. 669, K. 572, E.673, 
K. 674, K. 575, K. 676, K. 577, K. 682, K. 683, K. 684, K. 689, K. 691. K. 694, K. 696, K. 696, K. 698, 

K. 601, K. 602, K. 604, K. 606, K. 609, K. 612, K. 613, K. 614, K. 616, K. 617, K. 618, K. 619, K. 620, 

K. 623, K. 624, K. 626, K. 626, K. 627, K. 629, K. 631, K. 636, K. 639, K. 641, K. 642, K. 643, K. 647, 

K. 649, K. 660, K. 662. K. 663, K. 666, K. 666, K. 667, K. 660, K. 662, K. 664, K. 666, K. 666, K. 679, 

K. 682, K. 686, K. 687, K. 690, K. 691, K. 831. K. 908, K. 910, K. 989a, K. 970, K. 979, K. 981, K. 963, 
K. 991, K. 997, K. 1000, K. 1018, K. 1017, K. 1019, K. 1022, K. 1024, K. 1026, K. 1026, K. 1082, K. 1033, 
K. 1087, K. 1089, K. 1040, K. 1041, K. 1047, K. 1048, K. 1049, K. 1060, K. 1062, K. 1068, K. 1067, K. 1068, 
K. 1060, K. 1062, K. 1067, K. 1069, K. 1070, K. 1080, K. 1082, K. 1087, K. 1101 and K. 1221, K. 1118 and 
K. 1229, K. 1147 and K. 1947, K. 1161. K. 1168, K. 1170, E. 1187, K. 1189, K. 1196, K. 1197, K. 1199, 
E. 1200, E. 1204, E. 1206, E. 1209, E. 1234, E. 1235, E. 1239, E. 1242, E. 1248, E. 1267, E. 1270, E. 1272, 
E. 1274, E. 1896, E. 1410, E. 1418, E. 1428, E. 1461, E. 1640, E. 1896, E. 1907, E. 2,909, E. 4281, E. 4804, 
E. 4708, E. 4704, E. 4770, E. 4780, E. 6244b, E. 6468, E. 6464, E. 6466, E. 6466, E. 6609, E. 6681, E. 7426, 
E. 7434, E. 7498. 

is K. 828 and K. 84. 

is These are E. 1106, E. 1866, E. 6464, E. 2701a, E. 288, E. 1067, E. 1060, E. 176, E. 54250], K. 112, 
K. 1087, E. 2889, E. 126, E. 1107, E. 1621b, E. 1118, E. 1374, E. 1469, E. 1641, E. 1642, E. 1904, E. 1610, 
E. 17, E. 168, E. 1660, E. 1680, E. 1287, E. 97, E. 1199, E. 4287, E. 4806, E. 1174, E. 1247, E. 94, E. 1196, 
E. 1066, E. 1288, E. 1210, K. 4682, E. 4724, E. 1197 [1187], E. 1062, E. 1202, E. 1201, E. 1146, E. 1247, 
E. 1866, K. 68b, K. 844, K. 1289, E. 4767, E. 1274, E. 4786, K. 6461, K. 6888b. E. 87, E. 1164, K. 6467, 
E. 2646, E. 4779, K. 4670, E. 1268, K. 1260, E. 880, 1896, E. 1176, E. 1271. E. 1266, E. 894, E. 1886, 
E. 1077, E. 896, E. 1269, E. 1066, E. 4776, E. 5478, E. 4775, E. 6488, E. 1880, E. 1881, E. 4787, E. 4793, 
E. 6694, E. 6686, E. 6660 and E. 6641. E. 6600. 
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and translation of K. 1619b is given by Sayce in Babylonian Literature , p. 78, 
and by Amiaud in Babylonian and Oriental Record , II., 197 sqq. The text of K. 
1620b with transliteration and translation has been published by Budge, His¬ 
tory of Esarhaddon , 14 sq. 

The cuneiform text of the Letters here considered was published by Robert 
Francis Harper in ZA, VIII. (1893) pp. 341-69. 

The best information obtainable places the number of Letter tablets in the 
British Museum at over one thousand, of which less than half have been pub¬ 
lished. Their difficulty has often been emphasized. Undoubtedly the short notes 
containing accounts of the transportation of horses and other animals present 
the least difficulty. Military reports are deciphered with considerable ease, while 
the Letters upon astrological subjects are most difficult. In fact, they are often 
quite unintelligible. A few are dated, but only with the month and day, so 
that they give no help in determining the date of composition. How the date, in 
such cases, may be determined, however, Bezold has shown in Die Thontafd- 
sammlungen des British Museum (1888), p. 14 sqq. The method suggested by him 
will be increasingly successful as the decipherment progresses. 

There is no section of Assyrian literature which requires more patient, 
systematic and well directed labor for the solution of its problems. But it is not 
too much to expect that ultimately these Letter tablets, on account of their 
number, the variety of their contents, and the light which they throw upon the 
everyday side of life, will contribute much material of great value for the real 
history of Assyria and Babylonia. 

Most of those who have written upon the Letters .have attempted to give a 
complete translation in each case. It must be confessed, however, that these 
attempts have not been particularly successful. The difficulty of many of the 
Letters is such that to attempt a connected translation in our present state of 
knowledge is almost a waste of time. I have, therefore, in the following pages 
deemed it best, not to give translations, but rather a complete glossary, follow¬ 
ing in this the example of Bezold in his Oriental Diplomacy. 

To my teacher, Professor Robert Francis Harper, I am greatly indebted for 
valuable suggestions and help in my study of these texts. For the conclusions 
reached, however, I alone am responsible. 

TRANSLITERATION. 

RB 2, 1. 

OBVERSE. 

1 A-na Sarri beli-ia 2 ardu-ka m llu §ama§-bel-u?ur 3 lu Sul-mu a-na Sarri 
beli-ia 4 ina mubbi ka-li-ia Sa Sarru be-ili 6 iStu m 8(111 Arba-ilu-a-a iS-pur- 
an-ni 6 ma a-ta-a ka-li-ia-u la-Su 7 ki-i iitu m TSdi-barrani am81u mutir 
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pu-te 8 i-li-kan-a-ni a-na 81x1 Ur-zu-bi-na 9 i-[na] pa-na-tu-Su-nu II lmaru ku-din 
10 ina Sapli m iSid-barr&ni ar-ta-kas 11 ina 11111 Arrapba i-?a-bat II lm6ru ku- 
din 12 ina Sapli m Arba-ilu-a-a ir-ta-kas 13 a-na matu Ma-^a-mu i-ta-lak 

14 Sarru be-ili ar.ma-la 15 u-ru-u Sa [imeru ina] alu Ddr-ta-li-ti 16 

u-ru-u Sa lm ® ru ku-din ina 11111 Ta-ga-la-gi 17 u-8a-zi-zu-u-ni 18 iStu 4111 Ur-zu- 
bi-na i-tu-fi 19 II lm6ru ku-din ina 5apli-Su ka-li-ia-u 20 a-na ka-li-e a-di 
111,1 A-ra-ak-di 21 ki-i u-ma-a i-li-kan-a-ni 22 bid Sarru be-ili iS-pur-8u-u-ni 
23 a-na-ku ina Ur-zu-bi-na 24 II Im6ru ku-din ina Sap[li] 25 ar-ta-kas. 

REVERSE. 

1 a-di aJu Ddr-ta-[li-ti] 2 . 3 . 

4 Sami be-ili u-da 5 ki-i Ar-zu-bi-na 6 ina libbi pi-lu-ur-te 7 ka- 
ri-ru-u-ni mar-di-tu 8 iStu ^ Ur-zu-bi-na a-di 9 81x1 A-ra-ak-di a-na u-ma- 
me 10 ta-da-in Sarru be-ili- 11 a te-mu Si-kun 12 ka-li-ia-u 13 ina 81x1 Ddr- f 
at&n&P l -te 14 lu-5a-zi-zu a-bi-ia-Si 15 nu-ti-in ina mubbi amSlu zammer^P 1, 
16 Sa Sarru be-ili iS-pur-an-ni 17 ma-a ina mubbi am61u m&raPk-ni 18 Sa amelu 
rab-SE-SA ina matu Ba-bi-ti 19 i-tu-uk-tu a-sa-al 20 u-ta-^i-^i me-me-[ni] 
la-Su 21 u la ni-iS-me Sarru be-ili 22 i-Sap-ra ma-a Sum-ma am61u zammSreP 1 - 
23 ba tu-^a-bit ma-a lu tu-da 24 ki-i ap-ta tu-Sal-lum-ni 25 am61u pa-ri-^u-u-te 
26 Sa 81,1 Arrapba. 27 Sa bit ameiu uagir ekalli 28 up-ta-at-bu-ru ina libbi 

Sum-?a ku-bu u-ma . 29 u-si-li i-na-?ur Sum-ma u-?a-bit-u-ni . 30 

u-bal-u-ni-Su-nu a-nu-Sim am&u zammereP 1 * Sa bit amelu . 31 Sa ba-an- 

ni 81x1 Ur-zu-bi-na Sarru be-ili ina pan Sarri beli-[ia]. 

R® 2, 2« 

OBVERSE. 

1 Duppu m Gil-?a-na 2 a-na am61u nagir blti 3 lu Sul-mu a-na-ka 4 Sa 

* 

taS-pur-an-ni 5 ma-a Sar matu Akkad-a-a 6 a-di am61u e-muk-ki-Su 7 kar- 
ka-te-e i-lak 8 ma-a a-a-ka u-Sab 9 am61u bel pibati Sa alu U-a-si 10 ameiu 
b61 pibati Sa ka-ni mtou U-ka-a-a 11 i-tal-ku-u-ni dul-lu 12 ina aSirti e-pu-Su 
13 i-da-bu-ub ma-a Sarru 14 i-lak ina 81x1 U-a-si u-Sab 15 ma-a am61u bel 
pib&te p l ub-bu-ru 16 i-la-ku-u-ni 

REVERSE. 

1 ina ^ Mu-$a-9ir 2 dul-lu e-pu-Su 3 Sa taS-pur-an-ni 4 ma-a Sa la pi-i 

5 Sa Sarri me-me-ni 6 it-[ti]-Su ina dul-li 7 lu la u-ba-la 8 ki-i Sar 
ASSur (ki) 9 i-lik-an-ni ak-tal-Su-u 10 Sa e-pu-Su-ni e-tap-Sa 11 u an-ni-u 
a-ki-e 12 kil-la-Su. 

RB 2, 3. 

OBVERSE. 

1 A-na Sarri b[e-ili-ia] 2 ardu-ka m ASur-ri-^u-a 3 lu Sul-mu a-na Sarri 
be-ili-ia 4 3000 am ® lu §abe p 1 * Sepa 5 am ® lu Sa-nu-te am ® lu rab-Sabre 6 
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5a m Si-e-ti-ni am61u bel pifeati 7 Sa pu-tu ellu a-na alu Mu-§a-?ir 8 u-ta- 

me-5u 114111 ME 9 e-tab-ru lm6ru a-?ap-pu-5u 10. Se ma-la 5a m Si-e- 

ti-ni 11 ina pa-ni-Su iu-u 12 5a m Su-na-a 13 a™ 4 * 11 bel pife&ti. 

REVERSE • 

1 5a pu-ut matu U-ka-a-a 2 am61u ?abe P l * -5u 3 u-ta-mi-5u-ma 4 a-na 
Mu-ga-gir 5 a-si-me ma-a Sarru 6 ina libbi ^ U-e-si 7 il-lak u-di-na 8 la 
u-nam-ma5. 

R* 2, 4. 

OBVERSE. 

1 A-na Sarri beli-ia 2 ardn-ka m Sam-feu 1111 Sa-ma§ 3 lu-u 5ul-mu 4 a-na 
Sarri beli-ia 5 ina mubbi amelu 5akan-ma$9arti 6 5a i5tu am® 111 da-gil-i^ure P** 
7 5a 5arru be-ili 8 i5-pur-an-ni 9 ma-a ina pani-ka 10 lu-uk-ta-ti-ni 11 ma-a 
mi-i-nu 12 5a i5tu p£n amelu da-gil-i^ure P 1 - 13 i-5u-u-ni 14 lu-u-sa-bi-ri 15 

D]id-din 

REVER8E. 

1 a-sa-’a-la 2 u-ta-?i 3 me-me-ni. 4 i5tu pa-ni-5u-nu 5 la i-5i-i 

6 inamubbi.pu-na 7 u-ma-a a-ki 5a 5arra 8 b61i ib-bu-u-ni 9 amelu 

Sakan-ma^arti ur-ki-ia-u 10 ina p&ni-5u-nu 11 ak-ta-la 12 am-me-ia-n 13 
a-na ma^arti-Su 14 i-ta-ta-ka 

R* 2, 5. 

0BVER8E. 

1 A-na Sarri beli-a 2 ardu-ka m A-bit-Sar-u^ur 3 lu 5ul-mu a-na Sarri 
beli-a 4 ina mubbi m Uu Nabd-er-e5 5 amelu Kal-da-a-a 6 5a Sarrn be-ili 
i5-pur-an-ni 7 ma-a 5ap-li ka-ti 8 ma-§ar-tu-5u u?- 9 u-ru 9 i5tu mar Sarru be- 
ili 10 i5-pur-an-ni 11 a-sa-par ma-^ar-tu-Su 12 5ap-la ka-ti 13 it-ta-a?-ru. 

REVERSE. 

1 u-ma-a 2 an-nu-ri 3 u-tam-me-Sa 4 il-la-ka 5 ma-a a-na Sul-me 6 ina 
ekalli al-lak 

R* 2, 6. 

OBVERSE. 

1 A-na Sarri beli-ia 2 ardu-ka m I5tar-5um-er-e5 3 lu 5ul-mu a-na Sarri 
beli-ia 4 Uu Nabd u Uu Marduk 5 a-na Sarri beli-ia lik-ru-bu 6 5a Sarru 
be-li i5-pur-an-ni 7 ma-a u-la ina bi-rit pu-ri-di 8 a-me-li e-ti-ik 9 ina 
mubbi Sa Sap-la narkabti-e 10 tu- 9 u-u-ni ina mub-bi-Su 11 Sarru be-li 

i-kab-[bi] . 12 ma-a pu-ri-di . 13 pu-ri-di ki-ma _ 

.... 14 5a u . 15 Su-u bi-r[it] . 16 is- 

[su]-ri ma(?). 17 u. 18 . 
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REVERSE. 

1 a-na it-ti. 2 nu-ka-al Su-u an. 3 iStu KAT a-na 

kan . 4 Sap-la *9 U narkabti it. 5 Sa pu-ri-di. 6 Sa Sarrn 

be-li [ib*bu-u-ni] . 7 an-ni-u pi. 8 m 11,1 Beltu-kab-din ina bi 

. 9 kitridu e. 10 lu-u kiSSat ili lu-u kiSSat Sarri mat- 

sn 11 a-bu-lam-ma AS-da(?)-a-a-ti 12 ni-ifc-bi a-ta-a 13 la Sarrani 
nak-ru-ti-8u-nu 14 Sap-la *e u mn-gir-ri 15 Sa Sarri b^li-ia 16 la i-ka-an-nu-Su 


R* 2, 7. 

1 A-na Sarri [beli-ia] 2 ardu-ka m §ar . 3 lu Sul-mu a-na Sarri 

be-[ili-ia] 4 m Bab-ba-ni ftm61u [mutir pu-te] 5 70 ?abe pi- tabe p 1 -. 

0 matu Akkadi (ki) a. 7 na-?a ina 91x1 . 8 uS-Se-si . 

9 u e&bdP 1 *. 10 id-da-ab mAtu 11 ma-a u. 12 iStu pa-ni — 

13 ib-ri. 


R* 2, 8. 

OBVERSE. 

1 A-na Sarri be-ili-ia 2 ardu-ka m ,lu Nabd-Sum-iddina 3 lu Sul-mu a-na 
Sarri be-ili-ia 4 a-dan-niS a-dan-niS 5 Nabd Marduk 6 a-na Sarri be- 
ili-ia lik-ru-bu 7 llu Bel tiu Nabd ,lu Nergal 8 nu-[um-mur] Sa Sarri 9 be- 
ili-[ia] li-i?-§u-ru 10 [§ar-ru]-u-tu Sa Sarri 11 [be-ili-ia ana 100] San at i p l 12 

[a-na Sarri be-ili-ia] lu-ki-in-nu 13. ki-e-ni at-ta 14 .nu Sar- 

ru-u-tu 15 a-na li-pi-i-ka 16 a-na zi-ri-ka 17 a-na ?a-at dme 18 [lid-di]-nu 

19. bit-bal-li 


REVERSE. 

1 . §ap-pa 2 . bit-bal-li 3 [iStu alu D]dr-§ar-ukln 4 .... 

dmu an-ni-u 5 e-tar-bu-u-ni 6 mu-Su an-ni[-u e]-pu-Su 7 Sa ti-[ma]-a-li 8 
sise P 1 - as-si-kal 9 a-na mi-i-ni ka-a-a-ma-ni-u 10 sise p 1 - Sa Sarri u-Sa-ad-la-ab 
11 Sum-ma Sarru be-ili i-fcab-bi 12 siseP 1 - la-as-kal 13 mi-i-nu Sa Sarru be-ili 
14 i-Sap-par-an-ni 15 dmi 23 


RK 2, 11 



OBVERSE. 

[Several lines broken away.] 

1 Sa Sarru be-ili. 2 ma-a Su-pur li. 3 lu-u-bi-lu-ni-Su 

a-sa-[al] 4 ina matu Bar-bal-?a up-ta-?i- 5 la-a-Su la-a e-mu-ru-Su 6 a-na 

* lu Mu-ti-an-ni 7 ina libbi ali-8u it-tal-ka 8 la-a-aS-Su 9 abu-Su Su-u-tu 10 
e-du-ma-nu ina lib-bi 
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REVERSE. 

1 kam-mu-su i-^ab-tu 2 na-su-ni-Su a-sa-al-iu 3 nu-uk abu-ka a-li-e 4 
ma*a la il-li-kam-ma ina mub-bi" a 6 an-nu-8im. Sarri beli-a 6 u-si- 

bi . 7 u amWu ma. 8 ina mubbi m Di. 

[Several lines broken away.l 

•p 

R* 2, 458. 

OBVERSE. 

1 A-na Sarri b61i-ia 2 ardu-ka m Tabu-?il-ESarra 3 8nl-mu a-na ESarra 

* 

(ki) 4 Sul-mu a-na ekurrdte 5 iul-mu a-na ^ ASSur 6 Sul-mu a-na “R*® AS¬ 
Sur (ki) 7 lu Sul-mu a-na Sarri beli-ia 8 ASur llu Beltu a-na Sarri bdli-ia 
9 lik-ru-bu ina mubbi 1?u guSdreP 1 * 10 Sa Sarru iS-pur-an-ni 

[Several lines broken away.] 

REVERSE. 

[Several lines broken away.] 

1 . 2.a-dan-niS 3.u-ma-ni-e 4 ma-a-du *9® guSdreP*- 

5 lib-bu Sa Sarri.beli-ia 6 lu-u tdb 


R* 2, 459. 

1 [A-na] Sarri b51i-i[a] 2 [ardu]-ka m Tabu-9il-E[5arra] 3 [l]u Sul-mu a-na 
Sarri b61i-[ia] 4 ASur u ® Beltu a-na Sarri b[61i-ia] 5 lik-ru-bu ina mubbi 

i?u [guSdrd P**] 6 Sa Sarru be-ili iS-pur-a[n-ni] 7 ma-a Su-pur liS-da-du. 

8 a-du la-a Sarru be-ili. 9. u-ta-si. 

[Several lines broken away.] 


R® 2j 402. 

1 [A-na Sarri beli-a] 2 ardu-ka m A5ur-ddr-pa-ni-[a] 3 lu-u Sul-mu 
a-na Sarri beli-a 4 iStu mubbi m Abd-ul-i-di 5 am^lu mu tir pu-te matu Kal- 
da-a-a 6 Sa Sarru beli iS-pur-an-ni 7 ma-[a] . su. 


[Several lines broken away.] 


RB 2, 463. 

1 A-na Sarri be-ili-ia 2 ardu-ka m SamaS-emur-an-ni 3 lu-u Sul-mu a-na 
Sarri b61i-ia 4 Sul-mu a-na alu Hal-§u 5 Sa Sarru be-ili iS-pur-an-ni 6 ma-a 
50 am ®i u Kur-ra-a-a 7 50 am61u I-tu-’-a-a 8 ina Sa-ba-ba-ni 9 Sup-ru 

a-Sap-ra 10 s&be p 1 * Sa “©lu rab-bi-lul 11 Sa ina libbi . 12 la 

i. 13 la-u . 14 [m]i-nu . 15 be-ili . 16 liS 

pa-r[u] 
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R* 2, 464. 

OBYERBS* 

[Several lines broken away.] 

1 . 2 ina dmi 18 [*an] ga. 3 •h* Kdr- m Sar- 

ukin — 4 a-na ma^ar&ti p 1 * gab. 6 gal-mu am61u bazan[ate] 6 ga 

bat-ti-bat-ti-e-a gul-mu. 7 i-sa-al-lu ina mubb 1 te-e-[mu] 8 ga m Lu- 

tu-u gu-u-tu 9 m Ag-pa-ba-ra ina alu Ha-ri-pa 10 ba*ra-bu i-sa-ba ia-gi 11 
u-pu-lu 41116111 ?&be p 1 * ga a-ba-ia-gi 12 i-du-u-ku ina mubb 1 m Up-pi-te 13 

anieiu bazanu ga 91x1 Ur-ia-ku 14 ga pa-tu-u-ni 16 ga a-na garri beli-a 16 

a-ka-bu-u-ni 

BEYBRSB. 

1 ki-i a-na-ka ina pa-ni-t[u-gu] 2 al-lik-an-ni gu-u-tu 3 a-na 8 a- 
mag-da ib-tal-fca 4 m Nabu-lal-an-ni am61u NA 6 ga garru i-si-mi gu-u-tu 
6 m U-ak-sa-tar i-sa-ap-ru 7 i^-^ab-tu-ni-gu 4 am61u marani P*-gu 8 is-si-e-gu 
ina libbi dmu 9 ga a-na-ku a-na 91x1 Kar- m 8 ar-ukin 10 e-ru-bu-u-ni ina 

mubb 1 m Ra-ma-i 11 a-sa-ap-ra gum-ku-un . 12 ge-bi-la ki-ma i@- 

9 a. 13 na- 9 u-u-ni a-na. 

[Several lines broken away.] 


NOTES. 

R*2, 1. 

Obverse 1. 4. —The sign mub may be read either eli or mubb 1 * It is 
usually read e 1 i except where a phonetic complement makes this impossible. I 
think in the letters that it should everywhere be read mubb 1 * Tb® reason is, 
that it is frequently found written m u b - b i * both by itself and before pronominal 
suffixes. 1 It may be a question whether we have here syllabic writing, or an 
ideogram and phonetic complement. So far as I know, it is never written with any 
other phonetic complement which would indicate the reading eli; nor is e 1 i 
found written syllabically in the letters, k a -1 i - i a occurs in this letter in two 
other forms, k a -1 i - e, 1. 20, and the fullest form, k a -1 i - i a - u, Is. 6,19, rev. 12. 
u at the end can not be a separate word, cf. 1.19. A word k a 1 d=priest, is given 
by Zimmem, BB. (p. 28, note 2), which is not suitable here. Delitzsch, Heb. Lang . 
p. 26, gives the word ka 1 d, vessel, synonym of undtu, Hebrew ** 73 » without 


1 For mub-b 1 * by Itself, of. K. 502:11, K. 081: rev. S,LK.Si; K. 402:5, LK, 3; Sm. 1084:7, 
BAS., I., 2, p. 614; K. 1026:4, LK. 150; K. 606:6, LK. 166; K.575: rev. 10, LK. 177; K. 1058: 4, 
LK. 182; K. 1000:5, LK. 188; K. 222: rev. 21, LK. 222; K. 1024: rev. 7, LK. 28; K. 1204, 
rev. 4, LK. 29; K. 174: rev. 0, LK.68; K. 687:13, LK. 57. For mub-b 1 ’ 1 ** cf. K. 607:12, LK. 
88; K. 626:10, K. 498:6, K.508:5, LK. 125; K. 686:6, 8, LE.173; K. 662: 15, LK. 211 (a peculiar 
form); B“. 2, 11: rev. 4 (mub-bi*a); K. 5466: rev. 8, LK. 99. For mub*bi-Bu, R“.2, 6:10, 
K. 630:10,15, LK. 158. For mub-bl-Bu-nu, cf. K. 582:20, LK. 167; K. 679: rev. 10, LK. 212. 

*6 
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examples. In his Handtoorterbuch he omits kalti, giving only k aldtu in this 
sense. I accept Delitzsch’s derivation here, giving a broad meaning, as in 
Hebrew. The general meaning, preparation for toar, or for triarchy is very appro¬ 
priate here. For a similar meaning in Hebrew, cf. Jer. 46:19. One may take 
i a - u as equivalent to in, 2 which might have been still further contracted to 
kalti. The other forms of the word then give no difficulty; ka-1 i-i a is the 
accusative, ka-li-e the genitive. 

1.5. It is interesting to note the separation between the wedges of the first 
character. It is undoubtedly to be read i § t u. 

1. 6. The character a is intended to do double duty. The scribe meant to 
say m a - a a-ta-a. Such things are common in the letters. 8 la-§u. The form is 
l&Sfi. This is the usual form in the letters, contracted from 1& igi, or 14 igfi 
of the historical inscriptions. 14 i uncontracted occurs rarely in the letters. 4 
On the other hand, l&Sfi sometimes occurs in the historical inscriptions. 6 The 
writing in the letters varies much. 6 

1. 7. mutlr pu-te—The meaning and various writings of this word have 
been discussed by Delitzsch. 7 

1.8. i-li-kan-a-ni. A peculiar writing=i 1 ikani; cf. also 1. 21 below. 
Like tab-rat-a-ti, cf. DO.y {28 note. Urzubiua.—Delitzsch 8 correctly 
identifies this form with the more common Arzufcina. It is interesting to note 
it in this letter as the usual form, occurring here and in Is. 18, 28, and rev. 8, 81, 
while Arzubina occurs once, in rev. 5. 

1. 9. It seems evident that n a is simply omitted by the scribe. There is 
no break in the text. Such omissions are not uncommon in the letters. 

1.9. imeru ku-din. For the reading and meaning of this word, cf. Zehn- 
pfund, BAS., I, 2, p. 506, note, where references to other passages are given. 

1.11. i-?a-bat must be taken as a Pres. This fact shows that the par¬ 
allel i-ta-lak, 1.18, is probably to be considered a Pres., although the Pret. 
has the same form. 

1.14. The most probable conjecture for the break would be u - d a, which 
is often found in places like this, cf. rev. 4. But that does not suit the portion 
which is legible. 

1.15. The break does not seem sufficiently large for any more than I have 
supplied. Dfir-Ta-1 i-ti = wall of nativity , an interesting name for a city. 


* For a similar form of. lu-9ar-bl-ia-u, K. 575: 7, LK. 177, the usual form of whioh is 
lu-Sar-bi-u, K. 610:12, LK. 118; K. 538:18, LK. 114, etc. 

• Cf. K. 490:7, LK. 18, ma-a-na = ma*a a-na. 


4 Cf. R®. 2,4: rev. 5. 

• Cf. la-aS-Su, TP. 7:26. 

• The most frequent writing is la-afi-Su; K. 188: rev. 17, LK. 2; K. 186: rev. 17, LK. 222; 
K. 622:18, LK. 81; K. 667:9, LK. 102; K. 908: rey. 4, LK. 124; K. 491: 9, LK. 122, eto. Also 
la-a-aS-Su, R m . 2,11:8; la-a-Su, R“. 2,11:6; for la-Su, of. also rev. 20 below. 


» Cf. BA8., 1.1. p. 208. 


« BAS., 1.1. pp. 206-7. 
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1.19. ka-li-ia-u a - n a k a-1 i - e means evidently, provision in abundance. 9 

1.22. bid. Occurs frequently in the letters and is practically equivalent to 
k! , as, when, cf. BA8., I., 1. p. 205-6. 

Reverse 1. 7.—karirdni, Perm, from TO- This root occurs several times, 
chiefly in the letters. 10 S. A. Smith, P8BA., 1886-7, p. 246, gives the meaning 
repair. Delitzsch BAS*, I., 2, p. 616, gives einreiasen, niederreissen. Neither suits 
all the passages. Here the word seems to have a passive meaning, is situated . Its 
subject apparently is Arzufeina. 

1.7. mar-di-tu. A good ^-formation with fern, ending from PTH, 
to tread, march, exactly like m ar g i t u, possession, etc. It would then seem that 
it should mean either march , or way , road. I prefer the latter. 

1. 9. u-ma-me, wild beasts , furnishes a key to the thought here. 

1.10. ta-da-in. If this were tudain, it would suggest a II. 1. form 
from a root P*1>or P. cf. the common form uka’in, but this form would 
naturally be I. 1. The root is perhaps PJ, n adanu, to give . The form 
da-in is then for din, a form comparatively common in the letters. It can 
hardly be called an irregularity; it is more correct to say that the letters do not 
demand that a vowel be always followed by the same vowel. For a noun, 
tadanu =gift, cf. BAS., I., 1, p. 282. Note the very unusual division of a word 
at the end of a line. 

1.11. gi-kun. I am disposed to regard this as a Perm, from g&k&nu. 
It is a bad form, but it is not without analogy. 11 

1.17. We see here an extension of the use of determinatives beyond that 
found in the historical inscriptions, but precisely similar to that found in the 
Tel el-Amama tablets. Other examples may be given. 12 

1.18. cf. Agurnafirpal, 2:83, 84. 

1. 20. u-ta-gi-gi from XK1 II., 2 might possibly be taken as a quadrilit- 
eral formed by reduplication of the last radical, cf. DO., 3 117,2) a). It is better, 
however, to regard it as a simple repetition of the last sign by the scribe. 


• For a similar expression, of. 8§pu ana 8©pi, E. 14, rev. 18, LK. 42. 

10 The passages known to me are these, ka-ri-ru-u-ni, E. 6466: rev. 8, LK.&9; karru 
Ep. Y, 788; ka-ra-ri, K. 404:6, LK. 19; Sm. 1084:12; 11-lk-ru-ur, Sm. 1084:18; ll-lk-ru*ra, 
K. 494:12, LK. 19; lk-ta*ra-ar, E. 122: rev. 18, LK. 43; ak-ta-ra-ra, E. 666: rev. 6, 
LK. 182. 

11 Cf. The Permanslye forms giyen in Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy p. XXIX, thus, $ab at, 
9 lhir, Sulmat, and simUar forms. Cf.also ZA. t V. pp. 18*21. This form Is parallel to 
$ihir as qatul to qatll, of. DO., 889 and also ZA. t V. p. 9, note 8. Another unusual form 
of permanslye in the letters which may be oited Is ka-ra-bu, R m . 2,464:10, like sab at. Cf. 
also, outside of the letters, ni-bu-u, TP. 1:36, ki'hir, etc. 

19 Cf. (amOlu) mftru, E. 617:16, LK. 208 (In oontrast with 1.11, where amSl u is not found). 
Also am@lu ardu, E. 122:6, LK. 48; E. 989a: 6, LK. 46; E. 604:18, LK. 44; E. 618:14, LK. 9; 
(amSlu) ardftnl, K. 696:7,18,20,22,26, rev. 8, 12,19, LK. 190: E. 617: rey. 14, LX. 208: K. 679: 
rev. 6, LK. 212; K. 1062: rev. 7, LK. 216: E. 607: rey. 21, LK. 88. Cf. also the plural sign with 
a mSlu pi., am©lu S&mtUi E. 6466: rey. 12, LK. 99. All these uses haye their parallels in the 
Tel el-Amama tablets, of. Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy , p. XVI. 
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1. 20. m e - m en i is evidently omitted by the scribe. 

1. 20. The reading given for this line is confirmed by passages closely 

parallel. 13 

1. 23. b a is probably a mistake of the scribe, and is to be considered 


as erased. 

1. 25. pa-ri-§u-u-te. From jHS = probably judges .w 

1. 27. n&gir, undoubtedly so to be read, although it is actually the sign for 

niru, yoke . 

1.28. up-ta-at-bu-ru, H. 2 Pret. of. pafc&ru, with doubled t, cf. DO., 

1 88, note, fcuru i8 for the usual bi ru. 16 

1. 28. ku-bu, cf. K. 485, rev. 18, LK. 112. Probably this is ^ubbfi 

(HOD) W- 

1. 30. a-nu-Sim. The word is a very common one in the letters. 


written an-nu-Sim. yet several times 


1. 81. fca-an-ni. Taken up both by S. A. Smith, and Delitzsch in HAS., 
II. t 1. p. 60. Smith derives it from ftfp, nest. Delitzsch takes it from the 

root Hip i making it pi. of k u, but gives no translation. Neither 
sidered entirely correct. The writing in this passage renders it improbable that 
it is from Hip • 1 ofler n0 derivation, but I think the meaning is reasonably 

certain. It has a meaning and usage very similar to put, i. e. entrance, tide. 


T7I 


be con 


The way in which it is used with names of countries, and, in this passage, of a 
city, shows this, cf. R m . 2, 2:10, with R m . 2, 8: rev. 1. 


it Cf. Rm. 2, 4: rev. 1-6, and R m . 8,11: 3-6, especially 6. 
i« Distinguish this word from (am61 u) par-rl-$u, in K. 617:17, LK. 806. 
u Many roots are found whloh have a different ultimate vowel in the letters from that 
whloh had been known elsewhere. This ooours chiefly in the I., 1. Preterite. Some oases occur 
in the historical inscriptions, and have usually been classed as irregularities. Some of these 
oocur so frequently in the same form in the letters that they can not be considered simply mis¬ 
takes, but show a current, although it may be colloquial, form. Together with this, it is true, 
there is much variation in vowels in the letters whloh may be ascribed simply to careless¬ 
ness and inaccuracy. Some examples of verbal forms found with an ultiihate vowel in the 
letters different from the usual one elsewhere are the foUowlng: lS-ka-nu-u-nl, K. 14: 
rev. 3, LK. 42,1., L pret. for lBkununl; i-Sa-ku-nu, K. 14: rev. 14, LK. 48,1., 1. Pret. or 
Pres., either for ISkunu, or lS&kanu; cf. also, for the Pret. U-ka-nu-nl, A8um.,8:83 
(where Winckler writes " sic 1”), and nl-U-kan, Bezold, Orient Dipl., p. 118; e-pa-Si, K. 891: 
rev. 6, LX. 46,1., 1, Inf. and e-pa-aS-u-ni, K. 891: rev. 8, LK. 45,1., 1. Pret. or Pres, instead of 
the usual epO81, and epuSuni or eppufiuni. Cf. also, for this infinitive epaBe, K. 578: 9, 
Smith, Aaurb. m, p. 88 and for the Pret. or Pres. e-pa-8u, ABurn. Mon., 1.66, e-pa-lu-ni, K. 

667:rev. 9, LK. 108; of. also, e-pa-aS, K.686:18, LK. 173; K. 677:18, LK. 808; K.667: rev. 6, LK. 
102,* and ip-pa-afi, K. 617: rev. 22, LK. 206. Instead of erub. I., 1. Pret. we have e-ra-ab, K. 
118*: rev. 2, LK. 183; e-ra-bu-u-nu, K. 6488:4, LK. 129. Instead of 18pur I., 1, Pret., we have 
liB-pa-ru-u-ni, K. 1013: rev. 16, LK. 170, iS-pa-ru-niS-8u, K. 680:21, LK. 168. It is notioe. 
able that the examples given show a predominance of a instead of the usual u. For a different 
vocalization, in other plaoes, in verbal forms of. the following: instead of idabub, or 
idibub, I.,*1. Pres., we have frequently idubub ; cf. i-du-bu-bu, K. 626: rev. 8, LK. 181; 
id-du-bu-ub, K. 680:14, LK. 158; ad-du-bu-ub, K. 617:13, LK. 208; forittadin, I., 2. 
ittidin, of. in various forms, K. 112: rev. 2, LK. 228; K. 682: rev. 6, LK. 167; K.619:12, .LIT. 174; 
K. 641: rev. 3, LK. 207, etc. Many other examples of both these olasses oould be given. In con - 

nection with them, cf. Bezold, Orient. Dipl. p. XXXVI. 
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R* 2, 2. 


Obverse. —1.1. d u p p u. Very few letters begin in any but the stereotyped 
way, which is so familiar that it need not be mentioned. This is one of the most 
informal, not to say brusque. The beginning with d u p p u is found in but few 
letters. 1 It would seem that there was some special reason for its employment. 
That of Bezold 2 * seems very probable, that it was the way in which the scribes, 
who arranged the letters in the royal libraries, commenced those of which the 
beginning had been lost, or badly mutilated. A fact tending to confirm this view 
is that duppu here is followed by the expression a-na-ka, instead of the 
almost universal third person, and in K. 1396 duppu is followed in the same 
way by a-na ka-a-si. 

1.2. wnfilu n&gir blti. Cf. amSlu n g g i r ekalli, K. 486: 1, LK. 112. 

1. 3. a-na-ka. The independent form of the pronoun is generally used, 
with the ordinary prepositions, including ana. 8 With some longer prepositions 

the suffix is used, thus with mubbi> panatu, m&bri* libbi, battubatti, 4 
etc. The use here of a-na-ka is exceptional. 

1. 6. It is a peculiarity very characteristic of the letters that the ending a - a, 
which is properly the Gentilic ending, has become commonly used with ordinary 
names of cities and countries. This usage is so very common that examples need 
not be given. 

1.6. e-muk-ki’8u, his soldiers. The writing e-muk~ki« instead of 
e-mu-is quite common. 


1. 7. kar-ka-te-e. Cf. AY. 4208. I think it is certainly to be read as 
one word and is an adjective modifying emuke. Its meaning would then be 
something like strong , mighty. U-a-si occurs in the same form in 1. 14 and 

6. Both forms 


in the form U-e-si, an interesting variation, in 
occur elsewhere. 5 * * 


2,3: rev 


1.10. ka-ni. This passage is quoted by Delitzsch in the passage above 
cited. 


1.15. ub-bu-ru. From root "IHK** used often as a technical astronomical 
term; cf. Del. HWB. p. 44, Jensen, Kosmologie. It has a non-technical use, 
however, as is evident from this passage. This letter is not dealing with astron¬ 
omy, or astrology. Its natural meaning would be, to be behind , to delay. This is 
preterite, instead of the usual ubb 1 ?, and ilakfini follows it in the present. 
It is then to be translated, u the prefects have delayed in going.” It may, how¬ 
ever, have a semi-technical meaning, “ took observations.” 


i Cf. K. 1806, LK. 186; K. 881, LK. 214 ; K. 1289, LK. 219. 

i Die Thontafeleammlungen dee British Museum, p. 17. 

■ Cf. DO., p. 181,166,1 b). 

4 Cf. DO., 181, b). 

» Cf. U-a-a-si; K. 6464 : 27 and probably rev. 4, LK. 198. U-e-si, K. 6464: rev. 2. Cf. also 

PSBA., Nov. 6,1896,284. K. 6464 presents an interesting parallel with the present letter on sev¬ 

eral other points. 
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Hebraic a. 


Reverse.— 1. 4. fia la pi-i. Cf. K. 1187 : 5, LK. 217. Literally, t ohaX is 
not the mouth of the king my lord,=“ what the king my lord has not commanded.” 

1 . 6 . ti is probably to be supplied, as omitted by the carelessness of the 
scribe. 

1. 7. lu la. An emphatic negative. Not common, but occurring several 

times in the letters, me-me-ni.lft form a usual combination, = 

“ not at all.” Cf. BA8., I., 1., p. 217. 

1.9. ak-tal-$u-u from kald. Cf. DQ., {89. 

1.11. a-ki-e. Probably equivalent to a-k i-i preposition or conjunction, 
meaning as. Cf. HWB., p. 52. 


R* 2, 8. 

Obverse. —1. 4. The use of determinatives here is a question which admits 
of discussion. Bezold claims 1 in a case similar, but without the am&lu, that 
gftbft is a determinative. The use of amelu here renders that supposition 
improbable. In R m 2, 7:5 there is more probability that the 9 ft b 5 is a deter¬ 
minative. 

1.8. u-ta-me-Su. II.,2,from gfQJ, the root from which attumufi is 
the most common form. This root occurs quite frequently in the letters . 1 * 4 The 
meaning set out , depart, usually given to attumufi, suits all the cases. A 
recognition of this root, outside of the form attumufi permits the correction of 
Delitzsch’s transliteration and translation in two letters. Thus in K. 526:14, I 

u-ta- rid-u-ni 8 , giving a much better 


read 


instead of his 


meaning, and showing the same form which occurs in our present letter. Again 
in K. 146:10, LK, 192, instead of Delitzsch’s difficult Sam-na mu-fiu,* I read 
u-na-mu-Su, making that part of the letter perfectly clear, with the following 
translation for Is. 9 and 10, the twenty-eighth day they remained there , on the twenty, 
ninth day they (or I) departed. The form in this last case is un ammnfi, where 
usually we have unammafi, but this variation is sufficiently common to cause 
trouble. S. A. Smith and Strassmaier (cf. references quoted by Delitzsch) had no 
doubt given the correct transliteration, but had failed to give the right con¬ 
nection of words and interpretation. 

1. 9. a -9 a- ap-pu-Su. Some animal, evidently an animal for riding,proba¬ 
bly some kind of horse. I read with p rather than 5 on account of R“ 2 , 8 : rev. 1 , 
where. gap-pa is preceded and folio wed by b i t - b a 1 -1 i, and is prob- 


the same word as this 


would be equally good 


1 Cf. Or. Dipl. XVI. I 7 . (0). 

» Besides the forms given in the glossary to these letters, of. u-na-mai-u-nl K. 1170:10, 
11, LK, 147; and u-ta-me-91, K. 621,14 (unpublished); cf, also, BOD., p. 101. 

* Cf. BAS., I., 1, p. 203-4. Here S. A. Smith bad previously read u-ta-lak-u-ni, Aseyrian 

Letters , part III., p. 23. 

4 Cf. BAS., I., 1, p. 204-6. 


** 
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Reverse. —1. 7. u-di-na. I accept here the meaning given by Johns, 1 os 
yet, with negative, not yet. I would connect it closely with Heb. fiy, at which 
derivation he only hints. The ending is the adverbial ending. 


R* 2, 4. 

Obverse. —1. 6 . da-gil-igoure p 1 -. For the form as a compound word, cf. 
Del. BAS ., I., 1, p. 219. K. 572 :9, LK. 28, shows that this was a regular court 


officer, and that the whole word is plural. That it means a diviner is self-evident. 


Our word augur, the Latin augur , and the Greek olwdfiavns testify to the same 
custom among the Romans and Greeks. 

1 .10. lu-uk-ta-ti-ni, is probably from the root k€nu (pO) to stand. 

Such a meaning is required by the context. The stem is JuLXXit, for which cf. 
the similar forms given by Bezold 2 * 4 ; cf. also BO. { 83, note. 

Reverse.— 1.3. It is very evident that the signs which I have left untrans¬ 
literated in Is. 3 and 5 and the whole of 1. 6, have been erased. The meaning is 
complete without them. 

1.5. la i-§i-i. As already noted, this form written separately, is compar¬ 
atively rare in the letters. 

1.9. ur-ki-ia-u. Cf. Del., HWB., p. 243. 

1 .12. am-me-ia-u. Probably equals ammd this, the not very com¬ 
mon masc. singular of the word frequently occurring in the letters as amm&ti 


in the fern. Dlur. and amm dte in the masc 


This word is much more com 


mon than generally supposed 


occurs several times in the Tel el-Amama 


tablets 


very common in the Assyrian letters 


am inclined to 


view of Bezold that it is simply another form of annd, n being changed to m. 


R» 2, 5. 

Obverse. —1 8. us-gu-ru. A good imperative form. It, however, looks 
like a plural where a singular is needed. It may possibly be a plural, being a 
command addressed to the present scribe and those associated with him. It may 
be an instance of the overhanging vowels which are used in the Letters, in 
accordance with laws not yet fully determined. 

1.9. mar. Probably an ideogram the reading of which is uncertain. The 
meaning, however, from this and other passages, 5 is reasonably certain, viz., 
time, with i § t u, from the time that. 


l Cf. PSBA , NOV. 5,1896, 228 sq. 

* Cf. Or. Dipl. p. XXX VH, I 29. 

* Cf. Or. Dipl. p. XX and 76. 

4 Cf. masc. pi. am-mu-te, or am-mu-ti, K. 112:11, LK. 228; K. 1018: rev. 9, LK. 170; 
K. 472:12, LK. 17; K. 490: rev. 7, LK. 18. Fem. pi. am-ma-te, or am-ma-tl, K. 662:18, LK. 
211, and otber examples. 

5 For passages in which the same expression occurs cf. K. 663: rev. 10, LK. 154, and K.662:15, 
LK. 211. 
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Hbbbaica. 



Reverse. —1. 2. an-nu-ri. An interesting form. From its use, it cer¬ 
tainly has the same meaning as annuSim. This is shown by the way in which 
it stands here, preceded by um &, and by the context in other passages in which 
it occurs. 1 Two possibilities present themselves. This may be an independent 
word, possibly related, having the same meaning as annuSim; or it may be 
that we are to give r i a new value Sim. 

Is. 5-6. The expression used in these two lines seems to be stereotyped; cf. 
very similar expressions elsewhere. 2 


R“ 2, 6. 

Reverse.—1. 2. Nu-ka-al is found elsewhere. Gf. nu-ka-la, K. 
1039:11,12, which is probably from the root k al d (fY?3) = to delay. This may 
be a different root. 

1.10. The meaning either .or has usually been given to 1 d. Id. 

Gf. DO . 2 82 and Del., Prol., p. 135. It may be questioned, however, whether the 

meaning both .and is not more suitable here. Gf. also other places where 

it is found. 3 A new usage is the expression used in the letters gumma. 

gumma, meaning whether .or. 

1.14. mu-gir-ri. This word is not given in Del. BWB. A synonym of 

narkabtu, as is shown here by the determinative i?u and by the context. 

® » 

From TU, a chariot, as being that which runs. The form is perhaps Juk^Ljo 
but more probably Jjuta with transition of a to t. 

R“ 2, 7. 

1 . 7. Na-?a, occurs in another form in R m . 2,11, and R m . 2, 464, where it 
will be discussed. 

R“ 2, 8. 

Obverse.— 1. 4. a-dan-nig. Entirely untenable are the derivations of 
Delitzsch from IK**) 4 '* °* Zimmero, from pTKi 5 * , and of Jensen from "TKO** with 
the meaning, appointed time , like Heb. All these make it an adverbial 

formation from a noun adannu. It is probably from ana dann i§, as given 
by Harper 7 . 


i Cf. K. 66®: 11, LK. 92; K. 175:11, LK. 221; K. 472:7, LK. 17. Cf. also, K. 1170:9, LK. 147, 
where we have a-nu-su, and the various forms in the Tel el-Amarna tablets: of. Resold, Or. 
Dfpl., pp. zl. and 70. 

* Cf. a-na 8ul-m e fia Sarrl at-tal-ka, K. 682: rev. 18,14, LK . 109; a*na Sul-me ina 
mubbl Bar mfttu Akkad-a-a It-tal-ku, K. 181:rev. 18-19, LK, 197; a-na Sul-me Ina 
muh-hl*Bu-ma lt-ta-la-ak, K. 181:rev. 21-22, LK, 197. 

* Cf. K. 1896:4, LK . 185; K. 112:6, LK. 228. 

4 HJFB., p. 20. 

® BAS., p. 18 note. He compares Heb. p'ltt and Jilt, p. 107. 

* Koemotogte, p. 414sqq. 

i Hbbraioa, X. 1 and 2, p. 107. 
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1 . 8. The restoration of this and the following lines is taken from similar 
phrases which occur elsewhere. 1 

Is. 10 - 12 . This restoration is given chiefly from a combination of two pas¬ 
sages . 2 

Reverse. — 1. 3. For the reading, cf. K. 582 : 6 , LK. 167, where the name is 
also without determinative. The portion of Dtir preserved has the form of 

narkabtu. 

1. 8 . For all this passage from Obv. 19 through to the end, cf. K. 1113 and 
K. 1229, LK. 71, by the same scribe, which presents many parallels. The read¬ 
ing of K u r p l as s i s 6 here and in Is. 10 and 12 , while not very frequent, is 
well authenticated . 8 

1. 8 . a s - s i - k a 1. For the root, cf. Johns, P8BA ., Nov. 5,1895, p. 234. 

1 . 10 . u-Sa-ad-la-ab. Del., HWB^ p. 217-8 gives two roots, 3^1, 
neither of which is suitable here. The context, especially ana mini, indicates 
the meaning, reckoned . 

1.10. la-as-kal. Undoubtedly the same as as-si-kal in 1. 8 . This 
may be a case of unusual syncope. It is, however, more in harmony with the 
usual custom of the letters to consider the sign s i as omitted by the carelessness 
of the scribe. 


R* 2, 11. 

Reverse.— 1 . 2. na-gu-ni-Su. This root has been discussed both by 
S. A. Smith and by Delitzsch . 4 Smith compares both Hebrew and fT5C 3 « 
and thinks that this root combines both their meanings hinfliehen and etreiten. 
Passages in which it is found in the letters he translates are K. 359: 5, 10 ; 

K. 625: 25 ; K. 582 : 8 . 

Delitzsch gives as the root • He, however, thinks it combines the mean¬ 
ings herbeieilm and enteilen , entfliehen . In addition to the passages given by 
Smith, he quotes only E. 186: 4. Many other examples of its occurrence may be 
given . 5 A careful comparison of all these makes it probable that the root is 

* Its meaning is similar to , but in some passages like the present is 
evidently the transitive, bring out . The hapax legomenon J er * 48:9, is to be 
taken from the same root in Hebrew, if the text of the passage is correct. Johns 


1 For nummur of. the similar phrase in K. 60 1: rev. 12, LK. 7. 

* Cf. K. 627:0-11, LK. 116 and K. 490:0-10, LK. 119. 

* Cf. K. 1118:7sqq. and note of Del., BAS. n. 1., pp. 45-6. 

« For 8. A. Smith, of. Die KeiUchriftUzte AturbanipaU , part II., p. 68. For Delitzsch, BAS., 
IL, 1, p. 6L 

* Cf. K. 126:9,11, 19, LK. 196; K. 181, rev. 28, LK. 197; K. 6464: rev. 19, LK. 198; K. 186:4, 
LK. 222; K.694: rev. 9, LK. 90; K. 686:7, LK. 173; K. 682 : 8, LK. 167; K. 619: rev. 18, LK. 174; 
K. 1461:16, LK. 120; K. 694: rev. 9, LK. 90. 
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Hebraica. 


has given the meaning bring, P8BA., Nov. 5,1895,225, 288, 286 sq. but without 
comment. 

It is to be noticed that 111 every case cited is found in the I., 1 perm, 
with the meaning of the pret. This is one illustration of the fact which has 
already been noticed, 1 of the more frequent and varied use of the permansive in 
the letters than in other inscriptions. Other permansives in connection with 
preterites occur in the letters. 2 


R* 2, 458. 

Letters of the same scribe are found in LK. 87-99. Cf. also BAS., II., 1, p. 
82sqq. They show marked similarities. A8ur and Beltu are the gods 
invoked in all. This letter down to the middle of line 9 is exactly duplicated 
in K. 656:1-8, LK. 92, and with but slight variation in K. 5466:1-4, LK. 99. K. 
656 also presents a marked resemblance in subject matter to the present one. 

1.4. For the correctness of the reading ekurr&te, cf. the interesting 
writing e-kur-ra-a-te, K. 1062:7, LK. 216. 

R* 2, 459. 

The general subject of this letter is evidently similar to the preceding. 1. 7 
bears a marked resemblance to R a 2,11:2 and suggests the possibility that they 
may have the same author. 


R* 2, 462. 

1. 2. For another letter by a scribe with the same name, cf. K. 525. 8 

1. 8. This is an unusual use of i8tu, where we usually have ina. It is, 
however, simply a loose use of the ideogram for igtu for other prepositions, 
such as we have elsewhere, most frequently in Aiurnagirpal. 4 The name of 
this man is interesting. A father he did not know, is apparently the meaning. 

B* 2, 468. 

1. 9. 8 u p - r u. Evidently imperative. Apparently singular, since the letter 
is from one man, and in the next word he makes answer in the sing. The u at 
the end may be a supernumerary vowel, as in cases previously mentioned. 

R* 2, 464. 

Obverse.— 1. 5. That a plural sign is to be read in the break is rendered 
probable by the context, especially bat-te-bat-te-e-a round about me. This 


» ZA., V. I860, pp. 18-21. 

* Cf. K. 1028:7, LK. 118. 

* Cf. BAS., II., 1, p. 65, sq. 

« Cf. Col. 2:124 (for itti), Col. 8:89(for ina). 
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word might possibly be read kep&n i, as Delitzsch has done ; x bat the reading I 
have given is the standard one. Its occurrence in the letters is certain. 2 

1. 6. A supernumerary vowel between a word, especially preposition and 
suffix, as here, is common in the letters. 8 Its significance is doubtful. It may 
mark a change of tone to that syllable. 

1.7. i-sa-al-lu is probably plural, the subject being b*z&n&te. Bul¬ 
at u iS&l Hotkey cut peace, i. e. send greeting. 

1 .10. fca-ra-bu. I think there is no doubt that this is to be considered a 

perm., as previously remarked, i-sa-ba is probably pres, from nflD * 
revolt. 

1.11. u-pu-Bu. Probably a 1.1. pret., first person. The u for e is not sur¬ 
prising in the letters. The same form is found elsewhere. 4 A general meaning, 
I attended to the matter , may be given here. 

1.14. pa-tu-u-ni. Evidently from perm. Its reference maybe 

either to the man Uppiti or the city Uriaku. 

1.16. i-ba-bu-u-ni. This is evidently a pres., but it seems to have the 
force of the pret., because in expressions similar to this the pret. is the form 
regularly used. 

Reverse. —1.4. I am inclined to read Uu Nabd-emur-an-ni, the sign 
Si being omitted by the scribe, or LAL itself having the ideographic value 
am&rn; cf. the names, SamaB-emur-an-ni, and B 61 -emur~an-ni. 


GLOSSARY. 

u, and, 1: rev. 21; 2 : rev. 11; 6: 4; 7: 9 j 11: rev. 7. 
ab&ru C"OX«), to cross. 1.2. e-tab-ru, 3: 9. 

adi (K«)> as far os, until, a-di 1: 20, rev. 1, 8 ; 2:6. a-du, till, 469: 8. 
edu ("TKO, one. edumfinu, alone(f), e-du-ma-nu, 11:10. 
u-di-na (T1K0» «*• yet, 3 : rev. 7. 

afeu (Him brother . abi-Bu, 11: 9. abi-ka, 11: rev. 3. 
abiB, together , a-bi-ia-Si, 1: rev. 14; a-ba-ia-Bi, 464: 11. 

a-bu-lam-ma, on that side, 6: rev. 11. 

ab&ru OfTtti), tobebekind . II.1. ub“bu-ru, 2: 15. 

where? a-a-ka, 2: 8. 


* In K. 607: IS, LK. 88, of. BA8. f H., 1. p. 86. 

* Cf. the writing' l?a-za-nu, in K. 679:4, LK. 212. 


* Cf. i-sl-e-8u, K. 6464:81. LK. 108; i-a i-e-a, K. 68b: rev. 16, LK. 168; e-mu-fci-e-iu, 
K. 5464:28, 29,LK. 108; K. 181: rev. 11, LK. 197; b©l-pibate-e-Su, K. 6464:14, LK. 198; with¬ 
out suffix, of. a-bi-te-e, K. 089a: 14, LK. 46, and many otber oases. Cf. also Besold, Oriental 


Diplomacy , p. XXT1I. 

4 Cf. A8urna$trpal, Col. 3: 126; K. B16: rev. 14, LK. 89. 
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aki (JtO, as, like, a-ki, 4: rev. 7. a-ki-e , 2 : rev. 11. 
ekallu, palace, ekalii, 5: rev. 6. 


(too 


temple, ekurr&te? 1 


E-KURPi ) 458: 
4 2 ; 8 : 5 2 , 7 8 ; 458 


459 : 4*. ili, 6 


rev. 10. 


alu, city, alu, determ. 1: 5,8,11, 12,15,16,18, 20, 23, rev. 5, 8, 9,13, 26, 
31; 2 : 9,14, rev. 1; 3:7, rev. 6; 7: 7; 11:6 ; 458: 5; 463 : 4, 8 ; 464: 3, 9,13, 

rev. 9. a 1 i - S u, 11: 7. 


61 & (^IKO, perhaps, u -1 a, 6: 7. 
a -1 i - e, where f 11: rev. 3. 
eld (tfMM, to he high. III. 2. u ■ 


29 


otoo 


1.1. Pret i-li-kan-a-ni, 1: 8,21. i-lik-an-ni, 


2:rev.9. il-li-kam-ma, 11: rev. 4 al-lik-an-ni, 464: rev. 2. I. 1. 
Pres, i-lak, 2: 7,14. i-la-ku-u-ni, 2: 15. il-lak, 3: rev. 7. il-la-ka, 
5: rev. 4. al-lak, 5: rev. 6. I. 2. i-ta-lak, 1: 13. i-tal-ku-u-ni, 2 :11. 
it-tal-ku, 11: 7. 

e 11 u (^MO bright, 3: 7. 

um&, now. u-ma-a, 1 : 21; 4: rev. 7 ; 5 : rev. 1. 
amelu (totf), officer , determ. 1: 7, rev. 15, 17, 18, 22, 25, 27, 30 2 ; 2: 2, 6, 
9, 10, 15; 3: 4, 5 s , 6, 13, rev. 2; 4: 5, 6,12, rev. 9 ; 5: 5; 6: 14, rev. 9, 11; 11: 
rev. 7 ; 462 : 5 ; 463 : 6, 7,10 2 ; 464 : 5,11,13, rev. 4,7; a-me-li, 6: 8. 

am-m e-ia-u, this, 4: rev. 12. 


umamu (QQM)* beast, u-ma-me, 1: rev. 9. 


umm &d u , people, u-ma-ni-e, 458: rev. 3. 


2 : 6 . 


emeku (pDNOi to be deep, emti^u, warriors 


amdlu e-mu^-ti-Su, 


amaru ODKO, to see. 1.1. e-mu-ru-Su, 11: 5. 

imSru OOMOi animal, determ. 1: 9,11,16,19, 24 ; 3: 9. 

ina, in. ina, 1: 4, 10, 11, 12, 19, 23, 24, rev. 6, 13, 15, 17, 18,28,31; 2: 
12,14, rev. 1, 6 ; 3: 11, rev. 6; 4 : 5, 9, rev. 10; 5: 4, rev. 6; 6: 7, 9, 10; 7 : 7 ; 

11: 4, 7,10, rev. 4, 8 ; 458 : 9 ; 459 : 5 ; 463: 8; 464: 2, 7, 9, 12, rev. 1, 8, 10. 

i - [ n a ] , 1: 9. 

ana, to. a - n a, 1: 1, 3, 8, 13, 20, rev. 9 ; 2: 2; 3: 1, 3, 7; 4: 1,4, rev. 13; 
5: 1, 3, rev. 5; 6: 1, 3, 5, rev. 1, 3; 7: 1,3; 8: 1, 3, 6,15,16,17, rev. 9 ; 11: 6 ; 
458: 1,3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8 ; 459: [1], 3,4; 462: [1], 3; 463: 1,3,4 ; 464 : 4,15, rev. 3, 
9,13. a - n a - k a , 2: 3. 

an-ni-u, this, 2: rev. 11; 6: rev. 7; 8: rev. 4. an-ni-[u], 8: rev. 6. 
anaku ("|JM0, /• a-na-ku, 1: 23; 464: rev. 1, 9. 


an-nu-ri, just now , 5 : rev. 2. 
ann6 § im , just now. a*nu-§im, 1, r 

is-si-e-Su (M0, with him, 464: rev. 8. 
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epe§u (K?£)K») to do,make. 1.1. e-pu-Su, 2: 12, rev. 2. e-pu-Su-ni, 
2: rev. 10. [e]-pu- 8 u, 8 : rev. 6 . u-pu-Su, 464: 11. I. 2. e-tap-Sa, 2: 
rev. 10 . 

i 9 u ( tree, i 9 u, determ. 1: rev. 6 ; 6 : 9, rev. 4, 14 ; 458 : 9, rev. 4; 

459 : 5. 

agappu, probably some kind of horse. ,m6ru a-gap-pu-gu, 3: 9; [al¬ 
ga p-p a, 8 : rev. 1 . 

erebu to enter. 1.1. e-ru-bu-u-ni, 464: rev. 10. 1.2. e-tar- 

b u - u - n i, 8 : rev. 5. 

ardu, servant, ardu-ka, 1:2; 3:2; 4:2; 5:2; 6:2; 7:2; 8:2; 
458 : 2 ; 459 : 2 ; 462: 2; 463 : 2. 

urd (fTTK>)» stall, u-ru-u, 1: 15,16. 

aiirti (bit ali), sanctuary , 2 : 12 . 

iStu, from. iStu, 1: 5, 7, 18, rev. 8 ; 4: 6 ,12, rev. 4; 5: 9; 6 : rev. 3; 
7{ 12; 462: 4. 

itti (JtO, with. it-[ti]-Su, 2: rev. 6 . 
ata (Him now. a-ta-a, 1 : 6 ; 6 : rev. 12 . 

et$ku (pDKO, to march. I. 1. e-ti-ik, 6 • 8 . I. 2. i-ta-ta-ka, 4: 
rev. 14. 

i-tu-uk’tu, 1: rev. 19. 


bitu (fV3), house, bit, 1 : rev. 27, 30. 

bdlu (^NO), lord . be-ili (my lord, nom). 1: 4,14, 22, rev. 4,10,16, 21, 
31; 4:7; 5: 6, 9; 8: rev. 11,13; 11:1; 459 : 6, 8 ; 463 : 5. b e 1 i (my lord , 
nom.) 4: rev. 8; 462 : 6. be-li (my lord, nom.) 6 : 6,11, rev. 6. bdli-ia (my 
lord, gen.) 1: 1, 3, rev. 31; 4: 1, 4; 6: 1, 3, 5, rev. 15; 458: 1, 7, 8, rev. 5 ; 459: 
1, 3, [4]; 463 : 3. beli-a (gen.) 5: 1, 3; 11: rev. 5; 462: [1], 3; 464: 15. 
be-ili-ia (gen.) 3; [1], 3 ; 8: 1,3, 6,9, [11], [12] ; 463:1. be-ili-a,l: rev. 
10 and 11. am61u fcgl pi^dti, prefect. 2: 9,10; 3: 6, 13. am§lu fcel 
pib&tdP 1 -, 2: 15. 

b i - r i t, among , between , 6 : 7,15. 

bid, as, when, bid, 1 : 22 . 

bitballu, riding horse, bit-b&l-li, 8 : 19, rev. 2. 
bat-te-bat-te-e-a, round about me, 464 : 6 . 


gararu (*HJ), to run. mu-gir-ri, chariot , 6 : rev. 14. 

guSdru OJPJ), beam. (i?u) guSdrd P 1 *, 458 : 9, rev. 4; 459: [5]. 


dababu QTW. to speak. 1.1. Pres. i-da-bu-ub,2: 13 ; id~da-ab, 

7: 10. 
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d&gil-i^dri, bird inspector , augur, am61u da-gil-i$$dr£ P*-, 4: 6 , 

12 . 

daku ("|1"|), to hill. 1.1. i-du-u-ku, 464: 12. 

dal&bu to reckon (?) III. 1 . u- 8 a-ad-la-ab, 8 : rev. 10. 

dul-lu, business^: 11 , rev. 2 . dul-li, 2 : rev. 6 . 
a - d a n - n i § (p"T) very much , 8 : 4 s , 458: rev. 2. 
duppu, tablet, duppu, 2 : 1 . 


abalu (*731,), to bring. I. 1 . Pres. u-bal-u-ni-Su-nu, 1 : rev. 30. 
u-ba-la, 2 : rev. 7. I. 1. Pret. lu-u-bi-lu-ni-Su, 11: 3. III. 1. Impv. 
Se-bi-la, 464: rev. 12. 

a d u (mi), appoint. I. 1. u - d a, 1: rev. 4. t u - d a, 1: rev. 23. 

a?d (IMfl), to go out. I. 1 . tu-gu-u-ni, 6 : 10 . I. 2 . i-tu-gi, 1 : 18. 
II. 2 . u-ta-gi-gi, 1: rev. 20 ; u-ta-gi 4: rev. 2. g£tu, end. ga-at, 8 : 17. 
ag&bu OBH), to dwell. 1.1. Pres. u-Sab, 2: 8 , 14. 
urkiu mi), later, ur-ki-ia-u, 4: rev. 9. 


zamm€ru, singer, am61u z&mmereP 1 1: rev. 15,22,30. 
zeru (MOt), seed y family, zi-ri-ka, 8 : 16. 


baz&nu, mayor of city, am ® lu {jaz&nu (b£l ali), 464 : 5,13. 
bal&tu (p'jn), to flee. 1.2. ib-t&l-fca, 464: rev. 3. 


(emu (DK 4 D), tidings, te-ma, 1 : rev. 11 . te-[e-mu], 464 : 7. 
t&bu OID), to be good. 1. 1 . Perm, t&b, 458: rev. 6 . 


iaii, I. ia-fii, 464: 10. 

dmu (DV), day. dme (UD-ME) 8 : 17. dmu (UD-MU) 8 : rev. 4; 
464: rev. 8 . dmi (UD), 8 : rev. 15 ; 464 : 2 . 

i§d inm to be. 1.1. i- 8 u-u-ni, 4: 13. i-Si-i, 4: rev. 5; contracted 
with la to la§d; la-§u, 1:6, rev. 20; la-a-Su, 11: 5; la-a-ai-Su, 11: 8 . 


im@ru ku-din, mule, 1: 9,11,16,19,24. 

kdnu (J13), to be firm. II. 1. lu-ki-in-nu, 8: 12. II. 2. lu-uk-ta- 
ti-ni, 4: 10. ki-e-ni, firm, 8 : 13. 

k 1 (*3), when . k i - i, 1: 7, 21, rev. 5, 24; 2: rev. 8 ; 464: rev. 1. 
k i, determ. 2: rev. 8 ; 7 : 6 ; 458 : 3, 6. 

kald (Jtto), to delay, restrain, imprison. 1.2. ak-ta-la, 4: rev. 11; ak- 
t a 1 - § u - u, 2: rev. 9. 
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kilu (K> 73 ). prison, restraint, k i 1 -1 a - 8 u, 2 : rev. 12 . 
kaliu, impedimenta, ka-li-ia, 1: 4. ka-li-ia-u, 1: 6 , 19, rev. 12. 
k a -1 i - e , 1 : 20 . 

klma, like, ki-ma, 6 : 13; 464: rev. 12. 

ka-a-a-ma-ni-u, continual , 8 : rev. 9. 

kamtitu (f703), captivity, kam-mu-su, 11 : rev. 1 . 

kanaSu (BOD)i to submit. 1,1. Pres, i-ka-an-nu-Su, 6 : rev. 16. 

karabu (yO), to bless, lik-ru-bu, 6 : 5; 8 : 6 ; 458 : 9 ; 459 : 5. 
kar-ka-te-e, mighty (?) 2: 7. 

kar&ru (TD), to be situated. 1. 1 . Perm, ka-ri-ru-u-ni, 1 : rev. 7. 
ki 88 atu totality. kiSSat, 6 : rev. 10 2 . 

i a (#•?), not. 1 a, 1: rev. 21; 2 : rev. 4, 7 ; 3: rev. 8 ; 4 : rev. 5; 6 : rev. 13, 
16; 11: rev. 4; 463: 12, 13. la-a, 11: 5; 459 : 8 . 

libbu QD 1 ?), heart, midst, lib-bu, 458: rev. 5. libbi, 1: rev. 6 , 28; 3: 
rev. 6 ; 11:7; 463: 11; 464: rev. 8 . lib-bi, 11: 10. 

16 (V?), surely. 1 u 1: 3, rev. 23; 2: 3, rev. 7; 3: 3; 5: 3; 6: 3; 7: 3; 8: 
3; 458: 7; 459: 3. 1 u - u, 4 : 3; 458: rev. 6 ; 462: 3; 463 : 3. 1 u - u. 

1 u - u, both. ... and, 6 : rev. 10 . 

llpu, descendant, li-pi-i-ka, 8 : 15. 


amdlu 


m&, saying, ma-a, 1:6, rev. 17, 22, 23 ; 2 : 5, 8 , 13,15, rev. 4 ; 3: rev. 5 ; 
4 : 9,11; 5: 7, rev. 5; 6: 7,12 ; 7 : 11; 11: 2, rev. 4; 459 : 7 ; 462 : 7 ; 463 : 6. 

m&du ("TNiD)» much, ma-a-du, 458: rev. 4. 

m&ru C)N*D)i child , son. amfilu mara^-ni, 1: rev. 17. 

m&r&niP**-8u, 464: rev. 7. 

nftru ME. 3 : 8 . 

mdSu (BHO)i night. mu-5u, 8 : rev. 6 . 

mubbii above, upon, with reference to. mubbi* 4, rev. 15, 17; 4 : 5 ; 

5:4; 6:9; 11: rev. 8 ; 458 : 9 ; 459 : 5 ; 462 : 4 ; 464: 7,12, rev. 10. mub- 
bi-Su, 6 : 10. mub“bi* a » 11: rev. 4. 

mala, as many as. m a -1 a, 1: 14 ; 3: 10. (Both doubtful because of 
breaks.) 

m an d (flJO), to number, m i - i - n i, number , 8 : rev. 9. 
minu (with Sa), according as. me-i-nu(Sa), 4: 11; mi-i-nu(Sa), 
8 : rev. 13. memeni, at all. me-me-ni, 4: rev. 3. 

ma $6 (J7XQ ?), to be wide, sufficient. III. 1. Perm. Sum-?a, 1: rev. 28. 
MAR, time f 5:9. 

m&tu, land, matu, determ. 1: 13, rev. 18; 2: 5, 10, rev. 8 ; 3: rev. 1; 
7 : 6 ; 11: 4; 458 : 6 ; 462 : 5 ; 464 : rev. 3. m&t-su, 6 : rev. 10. 
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n&ru (")KO)i river . naru, determ. 3 : 8. 

amdlu NA. 464: rev. 4. 

amdlu nagir e kalli, overseer of the palace^ 1: rev. 27. am ® lu nagir biti, 
overseer of the house , 2 : 2. 

nad&nu (pTJ), to give. 1.1. [li]d-din, 4: 15. [lid-di]-nu, 8: 18; 

ta-da-in, gift(f) 1: rev. 10. 

naz&zu (ft i), to stand. III. 1. u-Sa-zi-zu-u-ni, 1: 17. lu-8a-zi-za, 
1: rev. 14. 

n u k, saying, n u - u k, 11: rev. 3. 
nu-ka-al, 6: rev. 2. 

nak&ru ("DJ), to he hostile. 1.1. part. nak-ru-ti-Su-nu, 6 : rev. 13. 
namaSu (tPOJ), to set out, depart. II. 1. u-nam-maS, 3: rev. 8. II. 2. 
u-ta-me - 5u, 3: 8; u-tam-me-8a, 5: rev. 3; u-ta-mi-Su-ma, 3: rev.3. 

nagd to bring out. I. 1. Perm, na-ga, 7:7; na-^a-ni-Sn, 

11: rev. 2; na-gu-u-ni, 464: rev. 13. 

nagaru DXJ), to save. I. 1. Pres, i-na-gur, 1: rev. 29. I. 1. Pret. 
li-ig-gu-ru, 8: 9. 1.1. Impv. ug-gu-ru, 5: 8. 1.2. Pret. it-ta-ag-ru, 5: 
13. maggartu, t catch, maggarti-Su, 4: rev. 13. ma-gar-ta-Su, 5: 8, 
11. maggaratiP*', 464 : 4. 
nu-ti-in, 1: rev. 15. 


s a b d (nnD)i to rebel. 1.1. i - s a - b & * 464: 10. 
sab&ru nnD)» to turn. 1.2. lu-u-sa-bi-ri, 4: 14. 
a i s u , horse, a i s e 8 : rev. 8,10,12. 


P d (IS), mouth, p i - i, 2: rev. 4. 
pi-lu-ur-te, 1: rev. 6. 

panu (rUfl), before, pdn 1: rev. 31; 4: 12. pani-ka,4:9. pa-ni-Sa, 
3:11. pa-ni-5u-nu, 4: rev. 4. pani-Su-nu, 4: rev. 10. p&natu , before. 
pa-na-tu-8u-nu, 1: 9. pa-ni-tu, 464: rev. 1. 

p u - r i - d i, 6: 7, 12,13, rev. 5. 

parigu (infl), judge. am8lu pa-ri-gu-u-t e, 1: rev. 25. 
p u -1 u, side, entrance, 3:7. p u - u t, 3: rev. 1. 

patd (tf.nfl), to open. I. 1. ap-ta, 1: rev. 24; Perm, pa-tu-u-ni; 
464: 14. 

pabaru (")f7 Q) > to collect . II. 2. up-ta-at-bu-ru, 1: rev. 28. 


gabu (KOlf)) soldier. am61u gdbeP^, 3:4; 7: 5,9; 463: 10 ; 464: 
11 . ameiu 9 &beP*--Su, 3: rev. 2. 
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Sabatu (rO¥), take. I. 1. i-^a-bat, 1 : 11 ; i-?ab-tu, 11 : 11 ; 

i?- 9 ab-tu-ni-gu, 464: rev. 7. II. 1 . tu-?a-bit,l: rev. 23; u-$a-bit- 
u - n i, 1 : rev. 29. 


kibd (K«3p)> to speak, command* 1.1. Pret. ik-bu-u-ni, 4: rev. 8 ; ni- 
ik-bi, 6 : rev. 12. I. 1. Pres. i-kab-[bi], 6 : 11; i-kab-bi, 8 : rev. 11; 
a-fca-bu-u-ni, 464: 16. ku-bu, cry, 1: rev. 28. 
k&tu, hand. k a "ti, 5: 7, 12. 

kanu (probably), ride, border. k a-a n-ni, 1: rev. 31. ka-ni, 2: 10. 
kar&bu (yip), to be near. 1.1. Perm, ka-ra-bu, 464: 10. 
kitridu (Tip), mighty one, 6 : rev. 9. 


ameiu rab-bi-LUL, music director , 463: 10 . 
amdlu rab-SE-SA, chief of the sacrificial festivity, 1 : rev. 18. 
amdlu rab-Sabre^*, chief of the magicians , 3: 5. 
marditu (iTTI), road, mar-di-tu, 1: rev. 7. 

narkabtu Q3*1), chariot. 1 ? u narkabt-e, 6 : 9. narkabti, 6 : 

rev. 4. 

rakasu (03*1) to bind. 1 . 2 . ar-ta-kas, 1 : 10,25. ir*ta-kas, 1 : 12 . 


g a, which; has also the force and meaning of. g a, which , 1: 4, rev. 16; 2: 

4, rev. 3, 4, 10 ; 3: 12; 4: 6 , 7 ; 5 : 6 ; 6 : 6 , 9,14, rev. 6 ; 8 : rev. 7 ; 11: 1; 458: 
10; 459 : 6 ; 462: 6 ; 463: 5,11; 464 : 6,11,14, 15, rev. 9. ga, of 1: 15,16, 
rev. 18, 26, 27, 30, 31; 2: 9,10, rev. 5; 3: 6 , 7, 10, rev. 1; 6 : rev. 5,15; 8 : 8 , 
10, rev. 10; 458: rev. 5; 463: 10 ; 464 : 2, 8,13, rev. 5. 
gfl = Ae. gu-u, 3: 11; 6 : 15, rev. 2. 

ga’&lu (^Ni 1tf),toa*k. 1.2. a-sa-al, 1: rev. 19. a-sa-'a-la, 4: rev. 1. 
a-sa-[al], 11: 3. a-sa-al-gu, 11: rev. 2. i-sa-al-lu, 464 : 7. 
gad&du (nntP), to draw. LI. lig*da-da, 459 : 7. 

Sak&lu (‘WtP), to care for. 1 . 2 . as-si-kal, 8 : rev. 8 . la-as-kal, 8 : 

rev. 12 . 

gdpu , foot. g 6 p&P J -, 3: 4. 

gakanu (J320, to establish. I. 1. Perm, gi-kun, 1: rev. 11. ameiu 
gakan-m a^arti, commander of the watch, 4: 5, rev. 9. 

gal&mu (D^tSO, to complete. II. 1. tu-gal-lum*ni, 1: rev.24. gulmu, 

peace, gul-mu, 1: 3; 2: 3; 3: 3; 4: 3; 5: 3; 6 : 3; 7: 3; 8 : 3; 458 : 3, 
4, 5, 6 , 7; 459: 3; 462: 3; 463: 3,4; 464 : 5,6. gul-me, 5: rev. 5. 

gum-ku-un(?), your name, 464: rev. 11. 

gemd (JfcOtP), to hear. I. 1 . Pret. ni-ig-me, 1: rev. 21. I. 2 . Pret. 

a-si-me, 3: rev. 5. i-si-me, 464: rev. 5. 

gamma, ^ gum-ma, 1: rev. 22,29 ; 8 : rev. 11. 

*6 
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ameiu ga-nu-te, second officer, 3: 5. 

Sattu year . San&tiP 1 - (MU-AN-NA? 1 *) 8: 11. 

Sap&lu to be low . Saplu, under . Sapli (KI-TA), 1: 10, 12, 

24. 5apli-8u (KI-TA), 1: 19. Sap-li, 5: 7. Sap-la, 5 : 12 ; 6 : 9, rev. 
4, 14. 

Sap&ru HfltP), to *end. 1.1. iS-pur-an-ni, 1: B, rev. 16; 4 : 8; 5: 6, 

10; 6: 6; 468: 10 ; 459: 6; 462 : 6 ; 463 : 5. taS-pur-an-ni, 2: 4, rev. 
3. iS-pur-5u-u-ni, 1: 22; i-Sap-ra, 1: rev. 22. a-Sap-ra, 463 : 9; 
i-Sap-par-an-ni, 8: rev. 14; li8-pa-r[u], 463; rev. 2. Impv. Bu-pur, 
11: 2; 459: 7. Sup-ru, 463 : 9. 1.2. i-sa-ap-ru, 464: rev. 6; a-sa-par, 
5: 11; a-sa-ap-ra, 464: rev. 11. 

Sarru ("TltlO, king . Sarru, 1: 4, 14, 22, rev. 4,10,16, 21, 31; 2: 13 ; 3 : 
rev. 5 ; 4: 7, rev. 7 ; 5: 6, 9; 6: 6, 11, rev. 6 ; 8: rev. 11, 13; 11: 1; 458: 10 ; 
459 : 6,8; 462 : 6 ; 463 : 5. Bar, 2: 5. rev. 8 . Sarri, 1: 1, 3, rev. 31; 2: rev. 5 ; 
3: 1, 3; 4: 1, 4; 5: 1, 3; 6: 1, 3, 5, rev. 10, 15; 7: 1, 3 ; 8: 1, 3, 6, 8,10, rev. 
10; 11: rev. 5; 458: 1, 7, 8 , rev. 5; 459: 1, 3, 4; 462: [1], 3; 463: 1, 3; 
464: 15, rev. 5. Sarrani P*-, 6: rev. 13. Sar-ru-u-tu, royalty, 8 : 14. 
Su-u-tu, that , the aforesaid , 11: 9; 464: 8, rev. 2,5. 


tebfl (HOfl)* enemy * teb6* 1 *, 7: 5. 

mutir puti, body guard . ameiu mutir pu-te, 1: 7; 7: 4 ; 462: 5. 

ti-[ma]-a-li yesterday , 8: rev. 7. 


The following numerals occur in these letters, written in each oase without 
any phonetic complement. 

2.1:9,11,19,24. 4. 464: rev. 7. 18 [kan]. 464 : 2. 28. 8: rev. 15. 50. 
463: 6, 7. 8000. 3: 4. 


PROPER NAMES. 


m U-ak-sa-tar, 464: rev. 6. 
alu U-a-si, 2: 9,14. 

alu U-e-si, 3: rev. 6. 

m Abd-ul-i-di, 462: 4. 
m A-bit-Bar-ugur, 5: 2. 
matu U-ka-a-a, 2: 10; 3: rev. 1. 
matu Akkad-a-a, 2: 5. 

Akikad (ki), 7: 6. 
m Up-pi-te, 464: 12. 
alu A-ra-ak-di, 1: 20, rev. 9. 

m alu Arba-ilu-a-a, 1: 5,12. 
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alu Ur-ia-ku, 464: 13. 
ftlu Arrapfca, 1: 11, rev. 26. 

* lu Ur-zu-bi-na, 1: 8,18,23, rev. 8, 31. 

alu Ar-zu-bi-na, 1: rev. 5. 
ameiu AS-da-a-a-ti, 6: rev. 11. 

m Igdi-fearr&ni, 1: 7,10. 
m Ag-pa-ba-ra, 464 : 9. 

E-garra(ki), 458 : 3. 

Agur, 458 : 8 ; 459: 4. 
mfttu Aggur(ki), 2: rev. 8; 458 : 6. 
alu Aggur (LIB ALI), 458 : 5. 
m Agur-Ddr-pa-n i-[a], 462 : 2. 
m Agur-ri-?u-a, 3: 2. 
m Igtar-gum-er-eg, 6: 2. 

ameiu I-tu-’«a-a, 463 : 7. 


Bel, 8: 7. 

BSltu, 458 : 8 ; 459: 4. 
m B61tu-kab-din(?), 6: rev. 8. 
mfttu Ba-bi-ti, 1: rev. 18. 

m Bab-ba-ni, 7: 4. 

mfttu Bar-bal-?a, 11: 4. 


m Gil-ga-na, 2: 1. 


alu Ddr-ta-li-ti, 1: 15, rev. 1. 

alu Ddr- f at&n&1: rev. 13. 

[alu] Ddr-§ar-akin, 8: rev. 3. 


alu Hal-$u, 463:4. 
alu Ha-ri-pa, 464 : 9. 


m Tabu-gil-Egarra, 458 : 2 ; 459 : 2. 


mfttu Kal-da-a-a, 462: 5. 
ameiu Kal-da-a-a, 5: 5. 

alu K4r- m Sar-ukin, 464 : 3, rev. 9. 
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naru ME, 3: 8. 
matu Ma-?a-mu, 1: 13. 
alu Mu-ga-gir, 2: rev. 1; 3:7. 
iiu Marduk, 6: 4; 8: 5. 
alu Mu-ti-an-ni, 11: 6. 


Nabd, 6: 4; 8: 6, 7. 
m n* Nabd-er-el, B: 4. 
m H u Nabd-lal-an-ni, 464: rev.4. 
m ilu Nabd-ium-iddina, 8: 2. 
Nergal, 8: 7. 


m Si-e-ti-ni, 3: 6,10. 

*l u Sa-ba-ba-ni, 463 : 8. 
m Su-na-a, 3: 12. 


ameiu Kur-ra-a-a, 463 : 6. 


m Ra-ma.i, 464: rev. 10. 


m §am-bu- llu Sa-maS, 4: 2. 
m §amaS-emur-an-ni, 463:2. 

m § amaS-bel-u^ur, 1:2. 

m §ar.7: 2. 


a,u Ta-ga-la-gi, 1: 16. 
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THE PBESENT OBDEE OF THE ALPHABET IN ABABIO. 

By Joseph K. Arnold. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 


The arrangement of the Arabic alphabet in its present order, is an emenda¬ 
tion from an older order; but so far as can be ascertained no theory has as yet 
been set forth satisfactorily to account for the re-arrangement, on the basis of 
the older one. The object of this article is to set forth such a theory. 

The original arrangement was identical with the arrangement of the Hebrew 
alphabet. This fact is proven by the traditions of the Arabs (see note by Prof. 
Jastrow at the end of the article) as well as, and especially, by the numerical 
values of the letters, which are the same in both alphabets, not varying in a single 
instance. Even the Arabic sibilants, some of whose positions appear insecure in 
some arrangements 8 , show thus their Hebrew equivalents: D and y*, being 
numerically 60; and y#, 90; $ and jit,, 300. The numerical value of the 
six additional letters 2 , which were added by the Arabs to the original twenty-two, 
also shows their position in the original scheme of the Arabic alphabet, 


•• 



being 


1000. 


600; £, 600; 6, 700; y£, 800; Jb, 900; £, 

The following order, then, will show the arrangement of the alphabet at the 
time at which the Arabs set to work to re-arrange it: 



This is the numerical order given by Wright 1 ; but concerning the re¬ 
arrangement, he merely says “the ordinary sequence of the letters was very much 
altered, chiefly for the sake of bringing similar sounds or similar figures into 
juxtaposition, e.g., o ^ ^ ^ 





“ The changes in the arrangement,” says Isaac Taylor 2 , “ can mostly be 
accounted for by two causes which have largely influenced the re-arrangement 
of other alphabets. It is evident that letters have been brought into juxtaposi¬ 
tion either on account of the resemblance of their forms, or because of the simi¬ 
larity of their phonetic powers. Thus “te” ^ has been brought from the end 
of the alphabet into the third station because of the resemblance of form to “be” 
w, while “re” ^ for a like reason has been moved up thirteen places and placed 
next to “ze” j . The juxtaposition of “qaf” and “kef” is due to the similarity 
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of their powers. Both causes have co-operated in bringing about the collocation 
of the sibilants in the middle of the alphabet.” While it is true—as will appear 
further on—that the new arrangement may be accounted for partly by pho¬ 
nological and morphological reasons, yet such reasons, by no means, account for 
the entire re-arrangement, and provide no complete or logical explanation of the 
phenomena. Furthermore, “qaf” and “kef” are not juxtaposed by reason of 
•‘the similarity of their powers,” but assume their new positions through the 
accidental result of the process to be indicated further on. 

Faulmann 3 declares that the present order is so essentially different that one 
cannot recognize the earlier arrangement, and that it cannot be explained except 
on the assumption that it follows the old Himyaritic order—an opinion, however, 
for which there appears to be no j ustification whatsoever. 

Other grammarians, including Schultens 4 and de Sacy 5 , do not discuss the 
theory of the re-arrangement, but content themselves with the statement of the 
different arrangements, as they appear. 

In addition to the arrangement A as above, which was peculiar to the Arabs 
of Syria and Egypt, there exist a second B, which was peculiar to the Arabs of 
Morocco: 


(B) 


LT ) O U* 





LT 



J b 6 




I 


e 



differing from A in the order of the sibilants, putting 


yjo for jj* , yjd for yjo , j* for ji,, and showing, by this interchange, that the 

phonetic values of the sibilants were not strongly differentiated; and still a 
third arrangement C, which was, at one time, adopted by both Eastern and 
Western Arabs, and which, in comparison with the ordinary and present arrange¬ 
ment D, seems to show an intermediate order between the old and the present 
order: 


«*> £ £ yd yjO ,J (• J J ^ ^ ^ CC C ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* d* U" ^ ^ 

In comparing C with A, it will be seen what has been done to effect a 


re-arrangement: ^ and <£> were brought up from their original places and 


made to 



because of their resemblance in form; for the same reason 


—, and • follow 

c c 


Jo; (ji follows y©; t 


that, in this arrangement 


_ ; o follows Jo follows 

vL 

£*, ijj follows o; and jfc, follows j*. It is c 

(as in B), the position of the sibilants is not clearly defined; also that^ precedes^ 
in order to carry out the uniformity of the scheme of placing letters without 
diacritical points before those so provided; and finally, that s, y , and ^ are 

brought to the end of the list as vowel letters, together with it; the latter, of 
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coarse, is merely a graphical device. But this effort at re-arrangement did not 
reach its perfection until we come to the present order D, which is as follows: 


c 5 y 8 (j (• J vj • All grammarians agree that this is the correct order, so 

far as the present arrangement is concerned, though some make s follow ^ ; but 
as Schultens 7 observes, such inversion is contrary to all lexicons as well as to 
alphabetical laws. 

The reason for this re-arrangement is tersely given by Socin 9 : “ By means 
of diacritical points, the Arabs early distinguished a number of sounds, which in 
that older alphabet (i. e. Syriac) were not separated from one another. And many 
characters became by abbreviation so similar to one another that such diacritical 
marks were necessary to distinguish them. These similar forms were afterwards 
placed next one another in the alphabet. 97 

The contention of the present article is that the new arrangement has been 
obtained from the original order A, not arbitrarily, but through a logical process 
that altered without, however, effacing the order of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
process by which the change was effected involves several considerations. In the 
first place, a distinction was made between (1) the consonants in general and 


(2) those which also serve the purpose of vowel letters, namely, s, y and ^ . 

The latter were relegated to the end of the list (as already in the intermediate 
order C), appearing, however, in their order as in the Hebrew alphabet. 

Secondly, a distinction was drawn between (1) those characters which occur 
in twos and threes, being differentiated by means of diacritical points, and (2) 
those which occur singly, namely, J, r , . Distinguishing between the 
two classes, they were so grouped that the former were bunched at the head of 
the alphabet, the latter at the end, just before the vowel letters. In this way we 
obtain as the last third of the alphabet the following order: 


<5 ) 




<j r 




There now remained for arrangement, those consonantal characters occur¬ 
ring in twos or threes with diacritical variations. These were arranged, just as 
the letters without diacritical points (3 Q J ), in the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet—and each particular form according to its number of points in an 
ascending scale—with the single exception of j . The logical arrangement neces¬ 
sitates (as in G) the bringing of ^ from its original place near the end, and placing 
it before j , because it ) is of similar form and without point. In this way 
we obtain the order down to j , as in C. On the other hand, j suggested the 
other Sibilants (we have seen above that their positions easily shift); and these 
follow j , but, again be it noted, in the order that they have in the Hebrew 
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alphabet, except JL , which is made to follow ^ for the same reason that y 
is made to precede y . In this way we obtain the following order, covering the 

first seven letters of the Hebrew alphabet: 


(K) t 

( 3 ) 

a) 


attracting by similarity of form 


•• 




4 4 


44 


44 


44 


44 



c t 


(T) o 

(n) * 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


O 


m 

(D 


vowel letters at the end. 





(H) 


attracting by similarity of form y , bat order inverted, to make 
the unpointed character precede the pointed. 
y attracting the sibilants, we have , Jj *, ^^. 

c 


is already included in the 



series; and the order, interrupted 


by the sibilants, is taken up with and continued to the end as 
in the Hebrew alphabet, excepting, of course, those letters pre¬ 
viously disposed of, by reason of their resemblance in form to 
letters, further up in the original scale. We, therefore, find: 

( D) Jk attracting by similarity of form Jfc. 


(M 

O) 

c?) 

(O) 

m 

(D) 


<5 


The next six letters are already disposed of as follows: 
vowel letter at the end. 




r 

u 

u- 


for reasons above given, relegated to the end 


sibilant, attracted by 




There follows Jb which is succeeded by : 

(y ) £, attracting by similarity of form £; 


(Si) 



44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


V* 

o 


(if) 

<P> 

n) 

(BO 

cn) 


(though they would naturally fall together), while the remaining 
five letters are, again, such as have been already disposed of, 
namely: 

^ attracted by j with tbe other sibilants; 



44 


44 



*, being similar in form; 


; 


placed before v for reasons above given; 


44 


LT 


) 

after “ 


44 


44 


44 



44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 




The Present Order of the Alphabet in Arabic. 




There follow upon \Jj (p) as above indicated, the two groups (a) of unpointed 
and (b) of vowel letters. 

To sum up, then, four principles have governed the re-arrangement of the 
alphabet: 

(1) Vowel letters relegated to the end of the alphabet; 

(2) Letters similar in form and distinguished by diacritical points, separated 
from letters that occur without diacritical points,—the latter being placed at the 
end, and the former at the beginning of the alphabet; 

(3) In the case of two letters similar in form, one without, and one with a 
diacritical point or points, the former is always given precedence, even at the 
expense of an inconsistent inversion; and the latter arranged in a scale according 
to the number of points; 

(4) The sibilants attracted by j to a higher position in the order. 


NOTES. 

1. William Wright: Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1890), page 41. 

2. Isaac Taylor: The Alphabet (London, 1883), vol I., page 316. 

3. Karl Faulmann: Geschichte der Schrift (Leipzig, 1880), page 274. 

4. Albertus Schultens: Grammatica Arabica (Leyden, 1767), pages 1 to 6. 

5. Silvestre de Sacy : Grammaire Arabe (Paris, 1831), page 8, U 9,10. 

6. Confer above 4 and 5; also William Wright: Grammar of the Arabic 
Language (London and Edinburgh, 1862), page 3, { 1, rem. b. 

7. Schultens, page 6. 

8. Cf. arrangement (B). 

9. A. Socin: Arabic Grammar (Karlsruhe and Leipzig, 1885), page 3. 


[Note by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr.] 

University of Pennsylvania. 

In the Kitab al-Fihrist (ed. Fliigel) there are found some curious tradi¬ 
tions, regarding the beginnings of Arabic script, which, when critically sifted, 

en differ,” says the Fihrist (p. 4) “ with regard 


are not without some value. 


to the invention of Arabic writing. HiS&m el-Kalbl says : 

The first to write Arabic were people of pure Arabic blood, who traced their 


descent to Adnan b. Ad., and their names were 07+^ 




LmO 


M 




r* 


I 


ijQMJUC. 


This on the written authority of Ibn el-Kufi, who says on this 


subject that the Arabs evolved the alphabet on the basis of these names; but, 
finding thereafter letters not occurring in these names, namely £ Jb ^ 
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<d>, they called the latter ‘ additions ’ (raw&dif). The names represent KingB of 

Midian who perished on the day of 4 overshadowing ’ in the time of Shoaib ” (see 
Coran, 26,17). 

These fictitious names reflect, it will be seen, the old order of the Arabic 
alphabet in agreement with the Hebrew, and in so far, the tradition is in accord 
with historical development. Ibn Abi Sa'd (continues the Fihrist) gives the 

names in this form {jaJuuc gLe ( jL+JlS' 

again the same order, but somewhat more exact through the omission of the ^ 
in and of the y in jjLJLS". 

44 Ibn Abbas, however (continues the Fihrist), traces the script to three men 
of the town of Anbar, who, in unison, perfected the various forms of the con¬ 
nected and unconnected script." 

The two traditions of Midian and Anbar may be combined in this way, that 
the one tracing the alphabet to Midian represents the old order, while the Anbar 
tradition represents the new one. This supposition is borne out by a tradition 
recorded further on in the chapter (p. 5,11.13-15), according to which Anbarites 

44 invented ” the letters & isj v«aJ! that is, the new order. It would appear, 

» 

then, that the scholars of Anbar, to whom is distinctly ascribed the perfection of the 
various farms of the letters, are also the ones who changed the old order to the 
new one; and if the further tradition (Fihrist i 6.) is to be trusted, that from the 
Anbarites the new order was brought to the Meccans in the days of Omar Ibn 
Shabba, who flourished from 789 to 876 A. D. (Hadji Khalfa, vol. vii., p. 572), we 
would have as the approximate date for the change from the old to the new 
order—the first half of the 9th century. A reference to the part taken in the 
perfection of the Arabic script by the scholars of Anbar will be found in Ewald’s 
Gram. Crit. Lingua Arabic®, I., pp. 8-9. 
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A STUDY IN OLD TESTAMENT NAMES. 

By Henry L. Gilbert, Ph. D., 

Fellow in Semitic Languages (’94-’96), University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In making the following study of Hebrew names in the Old Testament, my 
desire has been to add a quota, however small, to that increasing array of critical 
knowledge which is the best defense of truth. Therefore I have tried to gather 
into convenient classification material which might prove of service to others. 
If I have deduced from the phenomena so presented a conclusion about the wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah among the Jews, I may say that conclusion came upon me as a 
surprise, and it was not until my work was done that I learned that other critics 
had surmised the deduction; I started out to prove no theory, but I am willing to 
accept the evidence of the facts. 

From the student of Old Testament names, the possibility of errors in the 
text demands continual caution. Inaccuracy, which is not a rare phenomenon 
even in the transcription of impressive and easily comprehended narrative, 
increases in lists of names, where the sequence is not logical nor the words famil¬ 
iar. Examples are furnished by the three different lists of the descendants of 
Benjamin and the corresponding reading of the Septuagint. 


Descendants of Benjamin. 


Genesis 46:21. 

Numbers 26:88. 

1 Chronicles 8:1. 

(1 Chronloles 8:3sq.) 

• 

• 

• 


133 

• • * • 
mt m 


n 

n 

r 


• • # mm 

• 

• « * mm 

• 

f • * mm 

• 


tru 

T •* 



T- 




“WT3N 

• 




JW’3K 

• 

TO 

joyj (v. 4i) 


TO 


* The reading of 1 Chron. 8:1, " his first-born ” for the proper name *^3 Is a curious 

i ** V 

error and seems to have suggested to the ohronloler the plan of numbering all the others. 
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Genesis 46:21. 

Numbers 26:88. 

* 

1 Chronicles 8:1. 

(1 Chron. 8:8 sq.) 

• • • 

DTPIN 

t • 

mnN 

«■*> • «■» 

• 

TririN 

a 



nnu 

T 



i 

NS"I 

T T 

f 




tN"U 

T ** 

O’SP 

• 

oratf 

t : 


fOU# 

o’sn 

• • 

osin 

T 

i 

o*nn 

T 

w 

cto-ua vmi 

(yW^tnarm) 


TIN 

: : t 

TIN 

• * mm 

• • 

TIN 

T * 



Besides such consonantal errors in the Hebrew text as may be due to 
scribes, it must be borne in mind that for a long period, the vocalization of these 
names was preserved by oral tradition only, during which period many names, 
seldom used or obscure in sense, may have been assimilated to the more familiar 
forms. Another cause for caution is the fact that so little critical work has been 
done upon the Septuagint. We are not able, at present, to say what system of 
vocalizing, if any system at all, was followed by the Greek translators. A 
cursory glance reveals apparent carelessness in transliterating names, but the fol¬ 
lowing list of Hebrew names of the form q • t a 1 with their uniform translitera¬ 
tions as q a t a 1, points towards the possibility of a system existing where noth¬ 
ing else than anomaly, at present, appears. 


Proper Names of the form q b tAl in the Septuagint. 


tD33 = 

t : 

- Na/3ar 

ns = 

t : 

= 'Ladada.K 

D? = 

= Xappav 


= KaaO 

n?- 

- B adav 

w- 

= Madav 

hU 

ii 

= K aavaB 

II 

= 2av 

N3D = 

t : 

= 2a/3a 

m- 

- lapaa 

rcv 

= Aacdav 




The variants from these readings are unimportant. Bt has Na/3a0 in several 
places in 1 Kgs. A has K aad, k ad, and Kaadi in Num. 3:17; 4:2; 26:57. For 

* For nirm we hav® iVHE in 1 Cbron. 8:7. 

11 have put X*U of 1 Chron. 8:5 opposite of Genesis, of which I think It is a 

. T 

corruption, the JJ being an error for ) while the & of the following name belongs to the XI as 
shown in Genesis. In Numbers tfxi seems to have been partly swallowed up by the previous 
01 'nX and the following Dfim tf. 

% The alphabetical letters are those generally used to distinguish the MSS. of the Septuagint. 
I have followed the Cambridge (1887) edition in this artlole. 
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Kaavad in Num. 82:42, B reads K aad y F Kavaad ; in 1 Chron. 2:23 A Kavad. 

= laXfitaa B Josh. 15:26. *ny = lapadaK B Num. 84:8. r« = B adap B 1 Chron. 
7:17. occurs always in combination with which is somewhat 

irregularly rendered; in Judg. 1:27 A reads B cudyX. rn — A cSqv ^ Jor* 25:23 j 
I ovdadav B = nr in 1 Chron. 1:9; A adav A. For XDD Isa* 48:8 has 'Lonvrjv B, 

'Lvtjvtjv A. 


The following tables of compound names include every case in the Old Testa¬ 
ment in which n*»»DN > , flM> or D]f forms one of the factors, 

whether prefixed or suffixed. In the tables of parallel names, I have added to the 
above such parallels as are compounded with ^3, , p. These tables 

I have endeavored to make as complete as possible, not merely in the Hebrew, 
but also, wherever possible, by adding in notes parallel names from the kindred 
dialects. That these notes do not cover the whole ground need hardly be said. I 
believe, however, that I have exhausted the cases of parallels in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. As was to be expected, the parallels between and ft* far exceed all 
others; this surplus I have arranged at the end of the tables. Wherever the 


mark 


used, the names are actually used of the same person 


grouping 


the parallel names, I have not always followed the derivation indicated by the 
Massoretic pointing, believing that in some cases there exist in the unpointed text 
more parallels than the Massoretes allowed. References to Nestle, without fur¬ 
ther specification, are to his 44 Israelitische Eigennamen nach ihrer Religions- 
geschichtlischen Bedeutung ” (Haarlem, 1876). References to Ledrain, are to his 
44 Dictionnaire des Noms palmyreniens.” For the Babylonian and Assyrian 
names used in the lists, I am chiefly indebted to the suggestions of Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania.* 


Names with rr Final. 

T 


JT 3 N 

t • 


n^K = 

T * •* 

= 

T * •• 

fWPlK = 

t • 

= vwtk 

t • 


• «*• 

• • 

miN 

T * 


.TVOK = 

T • • 

= ! irrsoK 

f • » 

mate 

T •• 

■ • • 


nnoN = 

T • • 

=innoK 

T • • •• 

■ • • 

iTHN « 

t • 

= vmt 

T * -2 

rmt< = 

T 1 • 

• • • 

= nrrw 

T # “ •• 

i • « 

li 

= vrrrw 

T* • 

• • * 


- 


* The comparisons with proper names In other languages are merely offered as suggestions 
and make no claim to being exhaustive. 

N. B. The mark (=) throughout these lists indicates that the name after it is simply another 
form in actual use In the O. T. for the same individual; more cases of these variants exist, than 
are here given; the passages can mostly be found in Gesenius’ Lexicon or Siegfried and Stade's 
WOrterbuch, All lists include all the oases of the compounds found in theO. T. 
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ma 1 

r : M 


mm ■■ 

ri--: 

= vrari 

t : —: 

rrma* 

T • • • 
l • • 


mon 

r :-: 


= 

t r : 

= VM3 

tt : 

•mnn 

* •• * • 

1 • * 


HH1D3 

t : ; 


iratf n « 

t : - 

=vratfn 

t : - —: 

V • • 


rwatfri 

* • • • —<* 

• • • • 


rr#ya 


rraiB 

T * 




rw«r > 

T * ** ••• 

• • • 

= w 

Y •• * 

V • • 

■Tina 

t t : 


■ 

• 

= n*y* 

f * * 

rvaia = 

m • • • • • 

T • • • 

= irra-ia 

M • 0 « • a 

1 • • • 

ma* 

Y • * • 
i • • 


rvna 

t ; • 


n»ja» 

r • ; • 


nnoj = 

T • • • 

I • * 

= vna 

r : • : 

iTfl* 

▼ * • * 

1 « • 


n^i = 

t t : 

ii 

rrn» 

t t: 


rrmn = 

t : - 

=vmin 

t: * 

rvyy. 

fa • 


rmrr 

t : 


•TflDi* 

t : • 


rmn 

T * 


rrapi’ 

t : • 


rry^'in 


rrnttfi’ 

t : - 


JTJl 

t 


n»r 

T* • 


mar = 

t : -: 

= i nnar 

▼ * * * 

T • * 

tot • 

Y 9mm • 

• • * 

= vwn 

Y * ■* * 
• • • 

mar = 

T • • • 

• m m 

= vror 

_ * • • 

T • * 

rrmr 

T • “• • 

T m • 


»*vmr 

T • •* 

1 • • 


nnir 

r: : - 


n»an = 

T t t; 

= rran 

t * •: 

jrprrr« 

t| # ; * : 

=irvpfir 

t| * : • : 

rvmn 

f • * 


n*n* 

t • : 

n»iin 

T • - 


n’*?a* 

t : t : 


rrn 

tt~: 


rrtj^y* 

T • • • 

1 t • • 


rrptn 

t • : • 


mo* 

Y • • • 
i • ♦ 


rrton 

T * •• 

■ • • 


prop* 

r : | - : 


rrp^n = 

tI* : * 

=vrfco 

rwv 

t • :• 



i For ? Only Ezra 10:86. Cf. In Assyrian Bud-11 for Abd-ii; but note that a Babylo¬ 

nian name Bi-id-di-ia occurs. 

s Read jVJTVfo^ • Only Josh. 15:28. So Siegfried and Stade WGrterbuch, after Hollenberg, and 
LXX. Koi al Kopat avruv. 

t Neh. 8:8. The writing with H also occurs (see Siegfrled-Stade s. v.). 
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m» = 

t •: 

= vm» 

t •: 

nrw- 

inn? 

tv on* * 

f • * 

= irroT 

«p • • S 

X # * 

rru? = 

^ *• 

mu? 

is * 

rrrritr’ 

t t : 


= 

imu? 

ssaVlis 

T s s 

T • * 


= 

M m 

rvya&^vvvatfi 

ri - : • t : - : • 

mu? = 

Vs # 


nW 

T • i 


Hftfi - 

rrf?y} 

.TDTO 

T - ; - 


fTBOS 

T • # 


myo ■■ 

T T 1 

= vrs’p 

my 

tt*: 


■ 

• 

= HD’O 

•may 

T # • 


* 

= K3»0 

T 

rvrinxf 

t • : 


rrcD^o 

■ s # 


v • 

nHflK 


•TS^O 


rrny 

t r*: 


nru» s 

= mjflo 

rr'wiy = 

T * • 

imny 

Vs • 

rru?o 

'TJ 


ms 

t t : 


- 

-VTflMp 

• 9 9 

rpN^s 

T T 


mvp 


• • • 

iTO^S 

T ! * ; 


rrio 

T # 


ms 

t t : 


mo 

r t : 


rr^s 


rro'Ttr'o 

m f * « • • • 

V s • s m 


imps 


rrino 

t: ■ • 


• i * 

wine 

t : — : 


rrnrio 


IT3S 

t : • 


•mro 

T • • • 

T • » 


"3?T¥- 

•input 

t|* : • 

mjfti 

T • 


msv = 

♦ * * 

V# 9 

■ imsv 

♦ • • • 

• • 1 

rroro 

•• • 

T • # • 


mv 

t : 


if® 

9 • • 


n#P 


rru 

T ••• 


nSp 


nuna 

▼ • * # 

T # « 

= irrnj 

■ • • 

irm 

t t : 


rria; 

= *sa 

•mm 

T • • • 

= warn 

▼ • • • 
Vs s 


1 Gesenius, following oertain oodd., thinks transposed for Compare, however, Naba¬ 

tean Sx'Sp. Eutlng, Nabat&lsohe Insohrlfiten, No. 25. 
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rroi 

t : - 


7V&W = 

T * • 

I • • 

rr'jjn 


tVKhtf = 

• ♦ 

1 * • • 

rrqjn 


nynv = 

JTflT 

t t : 


mo# = 

T • "• 

X • • 

mtf -- 

t t : 

= inntr 
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Names with ?in* Final. 2 
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t : 




• * # • « 
• • • 






1 Probably here belong also K'Tft 1 Chron. 4:10+ and KMtf 1 Chron. 11:44+. The mark t indi- 

T I • T 

cates that there are no other passages, 
i See further names with TV final. 

* In the Kethlb of Ezra l(fc85t=Qer6 JinSs . 
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Names with V Prefixed. 


aw* 

T 


ana* 

•T 

= a*aan* 

MP • 

V • 

rwv 

T 


aaai* 

• • • t 
• • 
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T T 
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1 tt 
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Names with in* Prefixed. 
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T 
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= yitr* 
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mm 

• 
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balin’ 

t t : 

= ba&a* 

T T 

Participle of StT ” 

Nestle, Isr. Eig. t p. 88. 




i May be a corruption of nttf . 

* Conf. Aramalo TTNOD “Mar hftlt;” Levy, cited by Ndldeke, ZDMQ., *88. 

4 Jer. 37:8t (Icja^aA) = Jer. 88:1+ (Iwa^aA); “for ^pW’rr ” acoording to Gese- 

nius, for whioh LXX. read VMrr ; but without assuming any contraction, the unpointed text 
gives us SoiTT and SdV which we may easily point for ourselves SoiiT . 

*7 
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Hbbraica. 
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NliTto (see above) 
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II 

\T 
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\T 
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■nirto 

• * ♦* 
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i Only in 1 Kgs. 16:84 'SkH /V£ “ the Beth elite.” * Conf. Sabaean SkjJT Nestle, hr. Big., p. 86. 

>2 Sam. 23:26+ “Not in LXX. Omitted in 1 Chron. 11, and not reoognized in 1 Chron. 27.“ 
Driver, Notes on Samuel. « Conf. Sabaean SttDp' » Nestle, Isr. Big ., p. 86. 

5 Conf. Sabaean SkjJDBT . Nestle, Isr. Eig. t p. 86. « So LXX. ’E Xipetex* 
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Names with Suffixed. 
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1 |uSy ’2K probably for |3 L e. J3 whence LXX., 2 Sam. 28:81 TaSa^X vibe. 

See note under names with 2K prefixed. 

* Renan compares Phoenician Ithobal with SwiVK and . Hist, Lang, Bern., p. 191. 

s Compare In Phoenician cited In Ges. Lex,, s. v. 



Conf. Babylonian Glmll-Marduk, Glmll-111. »An Aramaic name. 

See P. de Jong, Over de met Ab, Aoh, etc. Conf. SkDTV Hlmyaratio. Oslander 
.. p. 287. 
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Hjebraica. 
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‘wyn = 

« 
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ft 

i Conf. Sabaean . 




i Due to Babylonian Influence. Compare Assyr. M u 8 © z i b—Marduk. 

• Conf. Assyr. Ilu-ittija. 

4 According to Nestle, Jar. Eig. t p. 110, a mixed Egyptian and Semitic name. "’Did is identi¬ 
cal with ’DID in Potiphar.” 

»Conf. Sabaean SttDp’ * Nestle, Jar. Eig. t p. 86. 

• Conf. Babylonian ana-pan-11 i, "in the presence of God." 
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• • • 


Names with Prefixed. 
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1 2 Sam. 28:81. Hence LXX. from poSj?“OK road TadaftifjTi vide. 

* VlOK only in Kethlb of 1 Sam. 26:18. 

• And see above, OK. 

* According to Dillmann, Com, on Qmttit (last ed.) ad loo., a Sabaean name. 

»Where *]bDOK = tfOK • the former Is probably a general title for Phoen. kings, in this oase 
the latter being the name proper. 

• As a Gentilio OTPH OK . 

• f • -1 
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Hkbraica. 


Names with ©K SUFFIXED. 
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Compounds with ♦JIN 
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— 
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1 t 
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t • •: 

©■vrw = 

t • 

= DTR* 

t 

= 

= D*nn 

t 

plV’JlN 5 

P • * • 



Suffixed.® 


i The unoompounded forms and also ooour. 

»(1) A god of the Sepharvltes; (2) Sod of Sennacherib. 
b LXX. both times (Josh. 10:1, 3.) ASuvij3e^£K 1. e. 
Driver, Introduction to the Old T., pp. 108 and 163. 

• No names seem to ooour with this factor suffixed. 


t Idol of Ammonites. 

4 Perhaps a proper name, 
perhaps the same person, conf. 
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Compounds with flK 

Prefixed. 
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T 


Compounds with QJJ 



Prefixed. 

Suffixed. 

par 

oy^x = 

TP • • 

‘JNW 


DJPJK 


•nrroj? 



-row 

♦or?? 


i “DadleLXX. lCbron. 4:2 Axcifiet Oder Axtpei ftir 'D1HK lesen, so darf man vleileloht 
diesen Namen* * * = 'QK'HK ‘Bruder melner Mutter' erkl&ren." Ndldeke In Wiener Zett- 

* • mm 

schrift f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandce, VI. Band, Heft. IV. 

* Conf. Phoenician ^SqH and roSoH , Nestle, Ier. Eig. 

* Conf. Assyr. Ab>ll-la, Haleyy, Jour . As., Ser. 7, x., 966. 

* With Nunatlon. » But may be with Mimatlon. 
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Hbbraica. 
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Compounds with 



Prefixed. S u f fixe d. 
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i QerS of 2 Sam. 18:87. 

• Probably belongs here. 
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PARALLEL NAMES.—Gordin 



1 Renan compares Hannibal, Hist. Lang. Ssm., p. 101. * Conf. Phoen. Syain and • Nestle, lsr. Big. 

• Conf. Palmyrean Ledrain. Also Babyl. Ramman-rabi, Hammu-rabl. « Conf. the verbal JVlpV. 

* Conf. Assyrian Sammuramat. • Conf. Babyl. Malik-ramu. 

r A compound of *M7V according to Jastrow, '*The men of Judah," etc., Jour . Bibl. Lit., XU., p. 00; but comp. Tfntf’K and n^Tin which show that the jod is only the common 
connective. 
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nf. Aramaic "]DD*^D "Mftr stiltzt,” Nbldeke, ZDMQ., 1888. 

t may be originally mar" Sin ” and Baal (of. Jastrow. The element HBO in Hebrew Proper Names, Jour. Bfbl. IAL , Vol. 18, p. 24, note! 
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PARALLELS WITH AND JT ONLY. 




!T 



• • • 

mnw 

T * 

Conf. "MtHtP- Also Babyl. Nfir-Sin, 

• • • 

• 

“ The light of Sin.” 

n» 

• # • • m* 

m • 

rvja’ 

▼ * # * 

1 • • 

mo 

tt : 

Conf. Babyl. Marduk-gum-ibni. 

•> 

T® 

‘wro 

• * * wm *■» 

• 

mna 

• • • • • 

■ • t • 

ijrro’ 

t : v v : 

Conf. Palmyrean "p^lD» Ledrain. 

H3(?) 

•anna 

•« • 

• 

mna 

t : • 

Conf. such forms as pmX> * 

‘jjnm, et«. 

• • * 

• 

-m 

TfrK 

V • * • 

• • • 

-nON 

▼ • • ~ 

• • • 

rm 

T * • • 

V • • 

imnn 

T T 

Conf. 1*1^3. Compare Himyaritic 

• • 

• 

Levy, ZDMQ., XX., p. 211. 

ran 

M » «■» • • « 

1 « • t 

non 

T t t: 


nrn 

‘wrn 

•• t •: 

‘wnn 

• • t 

• 

•• • • 

• 

mrn 

tt*: 

mm 

T • • • 

T • • 


prn 

‘wprm 

norm 

t| • : • : 

mprn 

tI* : • 

i 


mn 

‘WIT 

• # • • 

• 

mm 

t • : 

Conf. Palmyrean Ledrain. 

Phoen. Tj^OIITi Nestle, “ Melek schenke 
Leben,” Babyl. Liblut, “ may he live.” 
ASur-uballit, “Ashur grants life.” 

n* 

yVw 

^ TT : v 

'WV 

• • 

* 

jnm 

n’jn’ 

1 • • 

Conf. w-rotf and tO’^lTa and niTI^K • 

* t * tt: : *t r: 

The last of these Gesenius, Lex., derives 
from l ri % “to call.” Compare also 
Palmyrean » Ledrain. Babylo¬ 

nian Sin-kalama-idi, “ S. knows all.” 
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PARALLELS WITH AND ft—Continued. 




rr 


m* 

tor 

• • • • 

• 

*7WT 

• • » 

• 

m* 

t •: 

For forms like ^KIT see above under J"Q • 

: t 

» 

-yn 

T 

too 

•• T * 

rro’o 

Conf. Assyr. Man-nu-ki-ili-rabu, u Who is 
great like God ?” 


w* 

• • • # • 

• 

tou 

• • • «■» • 

• « 

m 

mmo 

t ; - • 

rrru 

▼ * “ * 

T • • 

Conf. Palmyrean fnjnj7i Ledrain. 

Assyr. Bel-iddin, Nabu-nadin-zir, etc. 


tony 

• • 

tony 

• 

nnay 

Conf. Nabatean JtpfriOSy, Nestle. 

Arabic Abdallah. 

Palmyrean Ledrain. 

Phoenician Abdalonimus, Renan, 
Hist. Lang. Sent., p. 191. 

r?ry 

toryt 

• 

- toffi 

* 

irwyt 

nnyo 


W 

tor 

• 

nny 

1.TJU? 

Conf. Phoen. “ Milk ist stark ” and 

“Baal ist stark,” Noldeke, 

ZD MO., 1888. Hlmyaritic "lOKW 
Osiander, ZD MO., XIX. 

n try 

ntry^s 

T r : v 

totoy 

totry 

• • • 

• 

tofry’ 

• • • W -■ •«* 

• 

rrtry 

t t : 

rvtryo 

T •• - 



Oto# 

v T| • v: 

too^s 

• • • • «■* 

• 

.TO*7S 

t • * 

Conf. Palmyrean , Ledrain. 

"W 

■w'ae 

• • •• 

« • 

tow 

• • • 

i 

rmy 

T : 

Conf. With jT*n¥ compare 

— t : 

toQtT = toll? • 

: •• T 
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"WITH AND fj* — Continued. 




N£H 


V2V 


vm 




m iff 



rr 

ITT * \7 

nosy 

▼ * — • 

1 • « 

•• t : 

rran 

tt : 

• # • 

Wirr 

• • 

jnxftm 

^ r t • v: 

t : • 

rrjW* 

• * * 

rryn $ 

T T ’ VS 

Dfll 

T T 

rrtostr 

T • • 

V • * 

.. T : • 

ms? 

tt: 


Conf. pay ^ 3 . 

018., 207. 


Conf. Palmyrean > Ledraln 



Conf. Sabaean *7X170^ 


Conf. Phcen. Ba'alSafat, Sefatba'al, Nestle 



From the preceding tables it appears that there are about 26 Hebrew roots 
which occur compounded with one or another divine element and also with 3 K , 
TOt, Dy, or Tj^D i about the same number of roots are found compounded with 

and J 7 * only, besides many that occur with only one of these two divine fac¬ 
tors. QJ{ does not occur in any compound except Dit*TOt ,where we should per¬ 
haps read i although the fact that a root occurs compounded with 

only, or with ^ and {7* only, is no proof that it would have made an objectiona¬ 
ble compound with , |7Jt 1 TJ*?D, etc. Many combinations, which have not 
come down to us, may have existed among the Hebrews. Brecher’s somewhat 
faulty but very useful “ Concordantiae Nominum Propriorum ” (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1876) records 3000 different names which are found in the Old Testament, 
and with such data as these afford, we are obliged to be content. About one-ninth 
of these names (338 according to my tables) are combinations formed with 
‘W and rr; these are almost equally divided numerically, there being 164 com¬ 
binations with , and 184 with n* (117*»V). What might be called the histor¬ 
ical distribution of these compounds may be seen from a comparative table. 
Omitting 34 compounds with ^ and 46 with {7* which do not occur outside of 1 
and 2 Chron., (and many of them only once in those two books) we find that 


of names, 

of ro names, 

60# occur first in the Hexateuch, 

2 # 

11# “ “ Samuel, 

12 # 

6 # “ u Kings, 

22 # 

7# u “ Ezra-Neh. 

33# 


*8 
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These figures indicate a steady decrease in the use of and a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the use of least until the time of Chronicles. The slight 
apparent increase of names in Ezra-Neh. is really a decrease, because the 
number of names of all kinds in Ezra-Neh. is much greater than in Kings. 

The first occurrence of pp in a compound is the well-known case of “ Moriah,” 
Gen. 22:2. Against this reading is the tradition of the Samaritans, which ascribes 
the site of Abraham’s altar to Mount Gerizim. I would call attention to the fact 
that this is the only instance, in the story of Abraham’s trial of faith, of a name 
being given to the mountain until Abraham himself named it (v. 14), apparently 
ignorant of any name bestowed upon it by the Deity j ust a short time before. 
Elsewhere this site is almost mysteriously referred to as the place 4 ‘ which I shall 
tell thee of,” (22:2); or “ which Elohim told him of,” (22:3; 22:9); or simply “ the 
place ” (22:4). In fact, the expressions are such as indicate either an intentional 
suppression of the name or an ignorance of it. In this place only we are con¬ 
fronted with a name (HPOn), opposed to the traditions of the Samaritans, com¬ 
pounded in a manner otherwise unknown in Jewish annals until a thousand years 
later, and contradicted by the reading of the Septuagint. The Septuagint reads 
eiC yifv rr)v inptfj/v* that is to say “ to the mountainous country,” showing that 
the reading was DHiin (the same word occurs again in the verse), 

•TV I V V 

which some clever polemic, by simply reversing the positions of &nd 0,changed 

into nnon • 

In fact, until the appearance of the Mosaic family in the Scriptures, if we 
except Moriah, there is no occurrence of the divinity Jah in any proper name. It 
is Jochebed, the mother of Moses, who first bears the name of Jah in any of the 
several forms in which it afterwards becomes so common; it is Joshua, the suc¬ 
cessor of Moses, who next bears it, it would almost seem grafted upon his name 
Win, under which he sometimes appears. From that time on, this style of 
compound generally grows into favor, , Dfli* * and IflJliT appearing in 

T T I T T : 

the Book of Judges, 16 new names in Samuel, and, altogether, 53 different names 
with pp in the Books of Kings. Although it is evident that this manner of com¬ 
pounding names with Jah existed outside of the Davidic family, it is not 
until the rise of that family that the custom becomes common. After the separa¬ 
tion of the kingdoms, Judah exhibits a greater fondness for the Jah element than 
does Israel; 38 new names compounded with Jah appear in the Northern King¬ 
dom, whereas only 11 such belong to the Southern Kingdom. Up to the time 
of the division of the kingdom, the invariable form of the suffix is pp; the form 
Ipp first occurs in the name I Kings, 18:3. By this time in Jewish his- 

T « 

tory, El had fallen into such disuse in compounds that we are left without suffi¬ 
cient data to show whether it was the more used by Israel or by Judah. Of the 

• That verity and opeivl/ are nearly synonymous may be well seen in Herodotus 1,110. 
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seven compounds with El which occur after the separation, three fl ? iT^X, 

• • t 

appear to belong to the North, and four (trtfw, , d’p^n 

t.. " ▼ t . . t:* I * t : v 

the servant, and Q*Ht'/K ^e ^ n 8) to the South. Among the latter, is the inter- 

I* r : v 

esting name D f p fl ?£ w ^ch, we are told (IIK. 23:34) was changed by Pharoah 
Neco into OWilT» a change which, I suspect, was influenced by the desuetude 

r t 

of El and the popularity of Jah in Judah. Many such changes may have taken 
place during the gradual supplanting of El compounds by those in Jah, without 
leaving any trace that we can now recognize. 

The interesting question now suggests itself; if the custom of using the 
name Jah instead of El in compounds began at the time of Moses, when did the 


Jah cult begin among the Hebrews 


testimony of the Scriptures themselves 


is clear on this point—it began with Moses. Ex. 6:3, “And Elohim spake to 
Moses, and said to him, I am rflfT i an d I appeared to Abraham, to Isaac and to 
Jacob *^3 (should we read ‘ as El (and) Shadai ’ ?), but my name nifT J 

r - : 

did not make known to them.” Compare also Ex. 3:13 sq. (the revelation in Horeb) 
loses says to the Elohim, “And they will say to me, ‘ What is his name ? ’ what 
shall I say to them ? ” And Elohim said to Moses, fTHK JVflit and he 


• * • • 


• • • • • 


said, “ Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel fTflN sent me to you.” 


• * t « 

* • • 


And Elohim further said to Moses, “ Thus say to the children of Israel ‘ HlfV 
(the) Elohim of your fathers, the Elohim of Abraham,.... sent me to you ’: this 
is my name forever and this shall be remembered for all generations. ’ ’ These two 
passages are (according to the analysis in Driver’s Introduction Lit. O. T.) the 
former from the P code, the latter from code E. However that may be, they 
indicate a clear tradition to the effect that Jahve (or Jah) was not known to the 
Jews before the time of Moses. On the other hand there is the frequent occur¬ 
rence of the uncompounded name Jahve even in the very early stories in Genesis; 
for example, we are told in direct contradiction of the statement that Abraham 
did not know the name Jahve, that he called the name of the place where he was 
about to sacrifice Isaac, “ Jahve jireh.” (Gen. 22:14.) But this name is evidently 
borrowed from the expression Elohim jireh which Abraham uses in verse 8; there 
is the idea which gave the name to the place, and that should probably be the 


reading in verse 


The gloss, which was added to 14 at a later date, (note 


phrase “ as is said at this day ”) appears to have influenced the redactor to make 
the reading more in consonance with the proverb. He should have changed the 
Elohim in verse 8 also. In fact, I doubt if there is any reading in the Old Testa¬ 
ment which, if we could understand it aright, would contradict the statement of 
the Book itself that Moses taught the children of Israel the worship of Jahve. 
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NOTE ON DRIVER'S DEUTERONOMY. 

By Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D. 

Oswego, N. Y. 


In reviewing this welcome fruit of the best type of English erudition in the 
Old Testament, my attention was attracted to the discussion of the discrepancy of 
Deut. i. 46 and n. 1,14 with JE in Numbers, and the various attempts to resolve 
it, which in Dr. Driver’s view, as well as in Dillmann’s and Wellhausen’s, are 
thus far fruitless. As it has become quite apparent to me that the light thus shed 
upon the question proves my own analysis* of the Story of the Spies, Num. xm. 
xiv., to be incorrect in a small, but historically important particular, it may be 
of interest to students of Hexateuch criticism to know the result. 

Prof. Driver describes the situation as follows (p. 31), commenting on the 
expression “ many days ” in Deut. i. 46: “ The same expression, applied here to 
the sojourn at Kadesh, is applied in n. 1 to the wanderings about Edom. The 
expression is, however, a vague one, and need not necessarily in both passages 
designate a period of similar length. In n. 1 it must denote a period of 37-38 
years, so that, unless the present passage be inconsistent (Wellh. Comp, 110, 200) 
with n. 1,14, it cannot here embrace more than a few months. In point of fact, 
however, two different representations of the course taken by the Israelites after 
the incident of the spies at Kadesh are to be found in the O. T., which it seems 
impossible in some respects to harmoni ze. ’ ’ 

Attacking the question from the other side, I had already spoken (i. c.) of 
other “ indications ” in D’s reproduction of Num. xm. of a “ double point of view 
in the Deuteronomist.” Those who study carefully and candidly Prof. Driver’s 
excellent discussion will And it hard to escape the conclusion that this “ double 
sight ” of D, if I may call it so, was due to the incongruities of representation in 
the source he followed (JE), these incongruities themselves being due to the diffi¬ 
culties experienced by Rje in reconciling his two divergent documents. One of 
these (J) would seem to have brought Israel uninterruptedly from Sinai to Kadesh 
(in u eleven days ” ?—cf. Deut. i, 2), and in J Kadesh remained their headquarters 
during the 38 years of nomadic life in the wilderness, the penalty for murmuring 
at the spies’ report. The other document (E) turned Israel back from the point 
on the south border of Canaan whence the spies had been sent out ( not Kadesh), 
and drove them “ into the wilderness by the way to the Bed Sea.” E did not bring 

* See my “ Triple Tradition of the Exodus,” Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn., p. 177-188. 
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them to Kadesh until toward the end of the period of wandering. Israel’s object¬ 
ive point is now the plains of Moab, and direct access is sought through the terri¬ 
tory of Edom. Kadesh is the station reached on Edom’s western border. It is 
thus apparent that the word in Num. xin. 26 belongs neither to P, from 

which the adjoining context is drawn, but which makes “ the wilderness of Paran ” 
the scene (cf. xii. 16b and xx. 13), nor to E, from which the last clause of xin. 
26 must be derived, and with which my analysis tacitly connected it, but to J. 
From the fact that the experience of scarcity of water, with the consequent mirac¬ 
ulous supply, would be felt immediately after arrival, not after a prolonged stay 
(Num. xin. 26) nor upon a second visit, and the further probability that J’s ety¬ 
mology of the name, of which traces remain underlying P in xx. 1-13, will have 
preceded his mention of the place as “ Kadesh ” (Num. xin. 26), it is to be infer¬ 
red further that the J element of Num. xx. 1-13 was removed by Rje from before 
chap. xni. to adapt it to the order of events in E. 

We shall see that these suppositions are just those which are best adapted to 
account for the confusion in succeeding authors from Rje onward as to where the 
38 years were spent, whether as “ nomads in the wilderness (Num. xiv. 33, J), 
with Kadesh as headquarters, or on indefinite wanderings “ toward the Red Sea,” 
or in “ compassing Mount Seir.” 

Prof. Driver well says in the note in smaller type (p. 32), that according to 
JE’s account: u After the defeat at Hormah (Num. xiv. 40-45) we next read of 
them that they (‘ the people ’) ‘ abode in Kadesh,’ on the [western] border of Edom 
(Num. xx. 1,16)—as seems clear in the fortieth year of the Exodus.” This is clear, 
unless we are prepared to say that Num. xx. lb, 14-21; xxi. 4sqq. are uncon¬ 
nected. The death and burial of Miriam, moreover, are naturally to be expected 
not at the beginning but at the end of the 38 years, not long before that of Moses 
and Aaron (Deut. xxxiv. 5-6; x. 6-7; cf. Josh. xxiv. 29, 30, 32, 33—all E, and 
Num. xxxra. 38). But how account, then, for the singular inconsistency between 
Deut. h. 1,14 on the one hand,and Deut. i. 46 ; Jud. xi. 16-18 on the other? 
These latter passages certainly understand the 38 years to be subsequent to the 
arrival at Kadesh, and know of but one visit there. The tradition they follow is 
obviously that of the word BHp*? i n Num. xm. 26. As critics are agreed that 
Num. xx. lb; 14-21; xxi. 4 sqq. etc., are from E, this document is not that 
which made Kadesh the starting point of the spies. The u double sight ” of D is 
due to the fact that besides the perfectly clear representation of E (followed as 
usual by P) there lay before him a different account, which, after bringing Israel 
in the first year from Sinai to Kadesh, represented that after the report of the 
spies u they abode in Kadesh.” This latter account we have no difficulty in iden¬ 
tifying in Num. xm. sq. with J, who reports as Yahweh’s sentence on the mur- 
murers (xrv. 31-33), “ As for you, your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness (i. e. 
Kadesh and the surrounding region), and your children shall be nomads in the 
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wilderness 40 years and shall bear your whoredoms, until your carcasses be con¬ 
sumed in the wilderness.” In £, on the contrary (v. 25)) they are to turn “ on the 
morrow ” and get them into the wilderness by the way to the Bed Sea. Wellhau- 
sen also (l. c.) is clear, that the mention of Kadesh in Num. xm. 26 and the idea 
of Israel’s “ abiding ” there during the 38 years are due to J. 

But to which of the pre-Deuteronomic writers shall we attribute the story of 
JE Comill has shown (Zt. f. A . T. W. xi. 1) to underlie the story of P in Num. 
xx. 2-18 ? Aside from certain considerations of style, and the relation to Exod. 
xvn. 1-8, which led me to attribute vs. 3a, 5, 8 (in part) to J in my “ Triple 
Trad.” (p. 203), there are three reasons why these verses cannot suitably follow in 
E upon xx. lb. (a) The mention of the place by name (lb) is not appropriate if 
the author is just proceeding to relate the circumstances whence the name was 
derived, (b) The complaint of the people at having been brought from Egypt to 
1 ‘ this evil place,” besides its affinity with Ex. xiv. sq. (J) is not appropriate to the 
40th year, when the people are already on the march toward the trans-Jordanic 
region, just about to apply to Edom for leave to pass through, (c) The connection 
of v. lb with 14 sqq. is interrupted. 

Shall we then attribute these verses to Wellhausen’s X, a fourth source 
elsewhere unknown ? That J and E did not include all the traditions of Meribah 
is made probable by Deut. xxxiv. 8. But the plan of the story leading up to the 
etymology in v. 18, as we can still discern it underlying P, is so characteristic of J, 
and the importance of Kadesh in J’s narrative so manifest, that it should require 
stronger reason than here appears to assume an outside source. 

How, then, does the narrative appear so long after Israel, according to this 
writer, has been established at Kadesh ? The answer is that which we have 
already propounded as the explanation of all the contradictions in subsequent 
narratives. As we have already seen ((b) above), its language indicates displace¬ 
ment in its present position. Its true place in J was just before the story of the 
spies. It was removed by Bje to combine with E, in whose narrative Kadesh was 
the last station before compassing the land of Edom. 

Bje, in accordance with his usual method of combination, doubtless wished 
his readers to understand two visits to Kadesh, one just before, the other just at 
the close of the period of wandering, and likewise two defeats at Hormah (Num. 
xiv. 39-45 E and xxi. 1-3 J); but the copious list of stations and incidents related 
of the 40th year (Death of Aaron at Moserah,—Deut. x. 6, 7; Smiting of the Bock 
at Kadesh, Num. xx. 1-13; Embassy to Edom, xx. 14-21; Second Defeat at 
Hormah, xxi. 1-3; Serpent of Brass, 4-9), in contrast with the absolute dearth of 
data for the “ forty years,” not unnaturally led D to assume that the two stays at 
Kadesh, spoken of in almost immediate succession, were one and the same, and 
the 38 years of wandering were the wanderings of Num. xx.-xxi. Accordingly 
he expressly states, n. 14, that this period of 38 years was spent in going from 
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Kadeah-barnea to the brook Zered, or, as he expresses it in v. 1, “ compassing 
Mount Seir many days.’ 9 Doubtless it is for the sake of harmonizing with this 
very improbable but easily explicable view of D, that R has mutilated the date of 
P in Num. xx. la, where, as Wellhausen has shown (Comp. p. 109), we should 
almost certainly supply 44 of the 40th year" (cf. Num. xxxm. 37, 38). 

It is true, therefore, that D separates the 40 years into two periods of “ many 
days," one when they u abode in Kadesh (i. 46), the other 44 compassing Mount 
Seir." To the former he was driven by the representation of J, and in deference 
to it he sacrifices the literalness of his quotation of the command of Yahweh he 
takes from E (Num. xiv. 25), 44 to-morrow turn you and get you into the wilderness 
by the way to the Red Sea." This he alters to: 44 But as for you, turn you and 
take your journey into the wilderness by the way to the Red Sea." But he is very 
reluctant to grant any greater length than he is compelled to to this first period of 
“many days" at Kadesh. The 44 compassing Mount Seir" occupied 44 many 
days " without qualification (n.l), in n. 14 its duration is fixed as 44 38 years;" but 
the former period, although admitted to be also 44 many days," is only 44 according 
unto the days that ye abode there," (Num. xx. lap) Angiice 44 more or less." In 
D’s mind it is doubtless reduced to a few months. 

As between the two alternatives presented by Dr. Driver (p. 32), the former 
is to be chosen. The present narrative of JE in Numbers is practically complete, 
the 38 years in the wilderness were spent at Kadesh (E, however, in accordance 
with Num. xiv. 25, xx. lb, must have had a somewhat different idea) and the cir¬ 
cuit round Edom (Num. xxi. 4) took place at the close of this period merely in order 
to enable the Israelites to reach the east side of Jordan. The representation of 
Deut. ii. 1,14 is simply irreconcilable with JE. But the explanation is simple. 
The notion of 38 years spent in 44 compassing Mount Seir" could only arise by 
misunderstanding. D as usual leaned toward E, the source nearest in date of 
origin and type of religious conception to himself. E’s notion of the punishment 
for the murmuring at the spies 9 report was endless marching and counter-march¬ 
ing across the desert west of Edom from “the Way of the Red Sea" to the south 
border of Canaan and back again, north and south, east and west, till at last the 
word is given to set their faces toward the wilderness of Kedemoth beyond Edom 
and Moab. Now the eastward march begins by specified stations till they halt at 
Kadesh on the west border of Edom, and, soliciting in vain permission to pass 
through, they end by a detour to the south through El-Paran at the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba. Had D been able to accommodate himself to Rje 9 s mode of har¬ 
monization with two visits to Kadesh, he might have got along with no further 
incongruity in his story than what we experience through the removal of the J 
elements of Num. xx. 1-13 from before ch. xiii. to connect them with E. But 
having clearly made up his mind (Deut. it. 1,14 ; see Driver p. 32) that Kadesh 
was visited but once, all he could do was to make as much allowance for J’s 
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representation that “they abode in Kadesh,” as obedience to the command 
“ to-morrow turn ye and get you into the wilderness by the way to the Bed Sea ” 
(Num. xiv. 25, E) would allow, and prolong the journey “ from Kadesh-bamea 
to the brook Zered,” a journey made in the effort to “ compass mount Seir,” to 88 
years (!). 

The difference in my analysis of the sources made by this new discus¬ 
sion of the relation of D to JE is slight indeed if mere quantity be con¬ 
sidered, since it consists simply of the transposition of the one word 
in Num. xm. 26 from the E column to that of J, and the carrying back 
of the responsibility for transposing the J elements of Num. xx. 2-13 from 
B to Bje. But from the point of view of historical criticism it is impor¬ 
tant. We find now a regular advance, as we go back in time from D to E 
and J, toward historical veri-similitude. Even E is not committed to D’s 
extraordinary conception of 38 years spent in “compassing mount Seir, 9 ’ though 
apparently the date of J’s account of the occupation and naming of Kadesh but 
a few days or weeks from Sinai was sacrificed to E’s unhistorical order, which 
broughtjlsrael to Kadesh only in the 40 th year. Both the older sources are agreed 
in locating Israel during the I>0 years next after the exodus in the region of the Negeb. 
J is both more specific and closer to historical probability in designating Kadesh, 
the sacred “Well of Judgment,” as their place of “abode” during this period. 
We are)surely justified in deducing from the phenomena this two-fold result: on 
the one hand a confirmation of the independent version of the traditional 40 years 
of nomadic life which appears in the prophets (Am. v. 25), as well as of the 
a priori probability of a first refuge from Egypt in the oases of the desert on the 
immediate^west; on the other, an indication that the traditions embodied in the 
narratives of J and E as to this remote period, particularly those of J, are worthy 
of a consideration greater than some schools of criticism are disposed to give 
them. 

The account of a first attempt upon Canaan from the south immediately after 
the exodus, and its repulse at Hormah; of the long period of “nomadic” life 
(Num. xiv. 33, J) centering at Kadesh; of the final flank movement upon the 
Amorite east of Jordan through the territory of Edom and Moab, may well receive 
our credence. If the quiet, formative period of simplicity and liberty in Kadesh 
seems to have no history, we know at least that it was the germinating period of 
the religious and national institutions of Moses, and if seemingly cut off from the 
stir and commotion which during the eventful thirteenth century agitated Pales¬ 
tine and Egypt,* their isolation was at least beneficial to themselves. 

But is the primitive legend-lore of Israel in reality so destitute of all record of 
this period ? Among the earliest traditions incorporated by J are certain tales of 

* See N. Schmidt in Btbl. World for Feb. 1800, p. 114 sq. As to the importance of the years at 
Kadesh, see Wellhausen, Comp. p. 110. 
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the oases and sacred wells northward and westward of Kadesh, the substance of 
which declares their names and sacredness to have been derived from the quarrels 
of Isaac and his herdsmen with the servants of “Abimelech, king of the Philis¬ 
tines,” and their final adjustment in a covenant of peace. The quarrels at first 
had threatened the independence of the tribes (rape of Rebecca) and afterwards 
the territory of Isaac; but after the successive loss of Gerar, Esek and Sitnah, 
the stock retired to Rehoboth and afterward “went up thence to Beersheba,” 
where “Isaac” finally entered into covenant with “Abimelech, king of the Philis¬ 
tines, and Ahuzzath his friend (grand vizier) and Phicol the captain of his host.” 

But the reasons are very strong for believing that the advent of the Philistines 
“from Caphtor” into Palestine was not earlier than the concerted attempt of the 
Aryan peoples upon Egypt in 1230 B.C. repulsed by Rameses III. In the words 
of Prof. Schmidt: “About 1230 the Aryan swarms fell upon Palestine and rushed 
past Kadesh on to Egypt. Rameses III. seems to have met and defeated them 
not far from here.” Among these “Aryan swarms” appear “the Philistines,” 
and after the defeat they securely established themselves on the southwest coast 
of Canaan, extending their power in the time of Samuel and Saul over nearly the 
whole cis-Jordanic region. 

If the ancient song known as the Blessing of Noah (Gen. ix. 25-27) refers, as 
Wellhausen holds (specifically), to the Philistines under the (comprehensive) 
name “ Japheth,” it affords evidence of a period earlier than that of 8aul or the 
Judges, when the relations between Israel (Shem) and the invaders from “ the 
coast-lands ” were friendly, and the reduction of the Canaanite to a double servi¬ 
tude was regarded as a task to be undertaken in common. Philistines in Canaan 
before the exodus are an anachronism, but from the year 1230 B.C. onward until 
Israel, coming from the east, had gained a sufficient footing in Canaan to become 
a serious rival with Philistia for the booty of Egypt’s former province, there was 
every reason why Israel should adjust on favorable terms its quarrels with so 
powerful a neighbor, relinquish, if need be, a few wells and desert oases toward 
the northwest, make a permanent covenant of peace with the Aryan newcomers, 
and sing with full sincerity: 

“ Elohim enlarge Japheth, 

And let him dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And let Canaan be his servant! ” 

As between J, who attributes these relations with Philistia to the stock 
called Isaac, parent of Esau (=Edom) and Israel, located at Beerlahai-roi in the 
Negeb (Gen. xxrv. 62); and E, who carries back the traditions still further to 
attach them to Abraham, we must of course prefer the older J (cf. Kuenen. Hex. 
5 13, n. 11), and follow the usual principle that the course of progress toward his¬ 
torical truth is in the direction from E to J, and not vice versa. Let the personnel 
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of the drama be the same—the Philistine king and his officers, and Isaac, the dan 
looked up to by both Edom and Israel as their parent stock; let the scene be the 
same—the border oases between the Philistine Shephelah and the steppes of the 
interior; change only the date, in recognition of the fact that -as the story of the 
rape of Sarai by Pharaoh (Gen. xn. 10-20) almost certainly refers to Israel’s loss 
of its independence under the yoke of Egypt, so that of the rape of Bebekah by 
Abimelech, king of the Philistines, may equally well refer to a partial subjugation 
by Philistia, after the revolted tribes had rejoined the parent stock in their former 
home; change it from a period when the Philistine is unheard of in Palestine to a 
time shortly after their incursion from “Caphtor” in 1230,—and the legends of the 
wells of the Negeb, of the rape of Bebekah and of the covenant at Beersheba at 
once take rank as sources of prime importance for this unknown period, the 40 
years in the wilderness. A treaty of alliance offensive and defensive against the 
Canaanite, between the monarchy of Philistia and the stock Isaac, inclusive of 
both Edom and Israel, is not an improbable tradition to accept for the time when 
Israel was established at Kadesh under Moses in the last quarter of the 13th 
century B. C. 
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STRACK’S GENESIS, EXODUS, AND LEVITICUS.* 

The first two parts of Professor Strack’s valuable commentary, containing 
the two most important of the Books of Moses, indicate clearly enough this 
veteran scholar’s general attitude to the Pentateuchal question. The results 
of critical analysis as respects the composition of Genesis and Exodus are 
accepted almost in toto as to the distribution of the matter between P. and 
JE. Only in a very few places is there divergence from the generally received 
arrangement as stated in Canon Driver’s Introduction. The most noteworthy 
occurs in the Deluge story. Professor Strack cannot find an adequate reason 
why vii. 12-17 and vm. 6-12 should not be assigned to P. The arrange¬ 
ment is exhibited in the text by the use of two different sets of type. The 
verses, however, mentioned above as probably belonging to P. are with strange 
inconsistency (unless it be owing to a printer’s error) represented as belonging to 
JE. The complete separation of J. and E. is considered to be at present impossi¬ 
ble, and therefore no attempt has been made to distinguish between these two 
authorities in the text. The analysis of modern criticism is followed up to a cer¬ 
tain point, but many of its conclusions are decisively rejected. One example will 
illustrate our author’s courage in opposing these u false inferences,” as he calls 
them. Unlike most modem critics, he sees no contradiction between the two 
accounts of the creation and supports his contention by a strange, if not unnat¬ 
ural, rendering of Genesis u. 19. That verse is translated thus: “ Therefore 
Yahveh Elohim brought every beast of the field and all birds of the heaven which 
he had made out of the ground to Adam to see what he would cry to them and 
whatever the man should cry to any living creature that should be its name. ’ ’ 
This singular method of construing the sentence is declared to be not only 
possible but necessary. Unless we are mistaken, the necessity will be far from 
obvious to many readers. It is stated in the preface that polemics have been 
avoided, but this is by no means wholly the case. The paragraph entitled “ The 
Bible and Natural Science,” (pp. 6 and 7) is strongly controversial. In fact the 
combative element in the Professor’s nature has sometimes seriously interfered 
with judicial impartiality. The theological tone is in the main conservative. 
Those who deny the supernatural will find this commentary uncongenial. Th$ 
Elohistic account of creation, for instance, can only be accounted for, we are 
assured, on the assumption of revelation. It is neither the result of laborious 
speculation nor the product of poetic fancy. Its substance must repose on divine 
revelation. The arrangement differs a little from that observed in the 
well known commentaries of Orelli in this series. There is no continuous 

* Kurzgefasster Kommentar herausgegeben von D. Hermann Straok and D. Otto Zbekler. 
Die BUcher Genesis, Exodus, und Leviticus I.-VI. ausgelegt von D. Hermann Strack. Grate 
und zweite Lieferung., pp. 804. Milne hen, 1894; Mk. 5.00. 
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exposition succeeding the text and the foot notes, but each section is fol¬ 
lowed by observations on the source or sources and when necessary by longer 
notes on points demanding fuller treatment. Some of these notes are capital 
specimens of wide and exact scholarship brought down to date. Some deal with 
Hebrew philology. Prominent among these are the notes on the use of the arti¬ 
cle (p. 94), the Vav Consecutivum (p. 81), the names of Abraham and Sarah (p. 
57), the use of Elohim with the plural (pp. 67-8), the name El Shaddai (pp. 56-7), 
and the Tetragrammaton (pp. 181-184). The last named note supplies the student 
in two and a half pages with a mass of facts on the pronunciation, derivation, 
significance and history of this famous name, the statement and discussion of 
which could easily have been spread over ten times the space. Other notes are 
geographical or historical, as for instance, those on Ur of the Chaldees, Pithom 
and Bameses, the history of sacrifice before the legislation at Sinai, and the time, 
place, and manner of the Exodus. Others again are literary, several deal very 
helpfully with moral or doctrinal questions suggested by the text, and some 
are purely exegetical, such as the careful discussion of “ the sons of Elohim n 
in Gen. yi. 2, and the learned note on “ Shiloh ” in Gen. xlix. 10. Special 
attention seems to have been given to recent research in Bible lands and many 
of its best results are duly noted and accepted, but it is rather startling to 
find Ur of the Chaldees located in the neighborhood of Haran, and the cities 
of the Plain in the Southern part of the Dead Sea. As to the time and 
place of the Exodus, Professor Strack agrees with most scholars in putting it 
after Bameses II. and follows M. Naville in fixing the spot at a place a little 
south of Lake Timsah, but has a very strange theory concerning the manner. 
Regarded as a whole, this commentary is extremely valuable on account of 
its rare combination of great learning, critical methods, moderate views and 
reverent faith. W. Taylor Smith. 


RIEHM’S HANDWOERTERBCCH DES BIB LIS CHEN ALTERTUMS.* 


Although the Germans move very slowly in some directions, they are undoubt¬ 
edly far ahead of the rest of the world in their appetite for elaborate scientific 
literature and for revisions of existing works down to date. Whilst the great 
Bible Dictionary of the English-speaking race has undergone only one revision, 
and that extending over but a part of the work, in thirty years, the German pub¬ 
lishers of Riehm’s Dictionary began to issue a second and improved edition within 
eight years of the appearance of the first. Confining ourselves to the first volume 
of this new issue, it is possible, without doing an injustice either to the 
publishers or to the editor, to institute a comparison between the two forms of 
this deservedly popular work. The name of the scholar to whom the superin¬ 
tendence of the revision had been entrusted is in itself a guarantee of careful 
workmanship. An undertaking presided over by Professor Baethgen might rea¬ 
sonably be expected to be carried out in a scholarly manner, and the expectation 
has been fulfilled within the somewhat narrow limits to which the editor's 
activity has been confined. He was required by the publishers to avoid enlarge- 


• Handwoerterbuch des Blbltsohen Altertums fiir gebildete Bibelleser herausgegeben voi 
Dr. Eduard E. August Rlehm. Zweite A ullage, besorgt von F. Bsethgen. Vol. I., A.—Malloter 
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ment of the size of the book as far as possible, and to that end to compensate for 
additions by corresponding omissions. This rather hard condition has been 
carefully observed, this first volume of the new edition having only fourteen pages 
more than its predecessor. Very few new articles have been added. Those by 
deceased contributors (seven out of the original twenty) have been revised by the 
editor, with the exception of the botanical articles which were submitted to a 
botanist who desires his name not to be mentioned. The articles of the late Dr. 
F. Delitzsch, however, have to a large extent been left as they were because their 
strongly marked individuality in most instances prevented modification by 
another hand. The articles by living writers have been usually revised by the 
authors. Notable exceptions are Schrader’s articles “ Aram ” and “ Arabia,” 
which have been revised by Professor Kessler of Greifswald. The important 
articles entitled “ Assyria ” by Schrader, “ Egypt ” by Ebers, and “ Jerusalem ” by 
Miihlau, have each been enlarged by several pages. The second of these—one of 
the most useful and interesting articles in the original work—has been carefully 
retouched. The first which, with the other articles of Schrader, added so greatly 
to the scientific value of this Dictionary as originally issued, exhibits some inter¬ 
esting addenda and modifications of opinion. Schrader is now inclined to agree 
with Oppert and Jensen in regarding the ideogram for deity as a representation 
of the sky and not as an eight-rayed star; and the postscript at the end of the 
work indicates that his views about the ideograms for the planets and about the 
Babylonian order of the planets have been shaken by the researches of J ensen 
and Epping. The article on Bubastos has been rewritten by Ebers in conse¬ 
quence of the discoveries of M. E. Naville. Another article which has been con¬ 
siderably modified is that of Schiirer on the term Asiarch. Whilst in the first 
edition he regarded the Asiarch as a member of a college or committee, he now 
pronounces this view untenable, believing that the honour was enjoyed by an 
individual, not by a body. The use of the plural in the New Testament and else¬ 
where is explained by supposing that all who had occupied the position retained 
the title. The department of illustrations, which constitutes so important a 
feature of this Bible Dictionary, has also been revised. The new volume contains 
about 70 fresh engravings and a map of Palestine. In some instances an old 
engraving has been replaced by a better one on the same subject, and in others a 
different illustration, which was considered more appropriate, has been substi¬ 
tuted. A few pictures have been removed in the interest of scholarship. The 
article on Adrammelech is no longer accompanied by a representation of a human¬ 
headed winged bull; and two figures of Astarte, not of ancient origin, which had 
been indiscreetly inserted in the first edition, have silently disappeared. Readers 
who may be disappointed by the conservative character of this edition may take 
comfort from the editor’s assurance that the next, should another be required, 
will be more extensively revised. W. Taylor Smith. 


DA YID SON’S INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR* 

Hebraists have reason to welcome anything from the pen of so profound a 
scholar and so inspiring a teacher as Prof. A. B. Davidson, who has been most 
chary of giving to the press the fruit of his studies. Perhaps this may be because 
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he prefers to live in his students rather than in books, which aside from a few 
epoch-making works, soon have their day. 

His Introductory Hebrew Grammar has demonstrated its excellence, as the 
work of a practical and successful professor, in having passed into the eleventh 
edition in twenty-one years. 

His Syntax* as he tells us, is mainly a rescript of his lectures to students. It 
does not contain anything essentially new, which may not be found in the Eng¬ 
lish translations of Ewald and Muller, and in Driver—not to speak of Harper’s 
“ Elements of Hebrew Syntax ”—but it is certainly the most complete and useful 
of the Hebrew Grammars which have been published in Great Britain. It is sci¬ 
entific in treatment, excels in clearness of statement, abounds in illustration; and 
is sufficiently comprehensive for the needs of all ordinary students. It is to be 
regretted that so many abbreviations are used. Besides, the sections are not indi¬ 
cated on the upper margins, so that some turning of the leaves is required to find 
a section desired. 

There is yet room for a great Hebrew grammarian. Ewald still stands alone, 
unapproached in his discussion of Hebrew Grammar. None has presumed to 
issue a new edition of Ewald. Gesenius, famed for his lucidity while he lived, 
still survives in name at least, although in the words of Davidson, “ now so cov¬ 
ered with patches of various hue and manufacture that the original texture per¬ 
haps scarcely anywhere appears.”—Preface to first edition of Davidson’s Intro¬ 
ductory Grammar. 

Who shall say that the next great Hebraist, who shall give us a grammar, 
worthy to be compared with Ewald’s in its grasp and insight, may not be an 
American, who has received his inspiration to study the Semitic languages 
through “ The American Institute of Sacred Literature ?” 

Samuel Ives Curtiss. 

* Introductory Hebrew Grammar, Hebrew Syntax, by Rev. A. B. Davidson, LL.D., D.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, New College, Edinburgh. T. and T. Clark, 1894. 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
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By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER 

Of The University of Chicago 
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The University Press of Chicago ; Luzac & Co., London. T ; ‘ * 

Part I. 1S92, 8vo, pp. xv.+ Ji6 plates of texts. Price, $7.00. . 

Part II. 1893, 8vo, pp. xv. -f- 112 plates of texts. Price, $7.00. 

Parts I. and II. contain the following texts—printed with the type of Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons, London—arranged according to the K. Nos.: 

IT, 14, 21, m, SO, 83, 80, 112. 113, 117, 122, 125, 140, 107, 171, 175, 181, 183, lMo, 186, 104, 406, 407. 
40S, 400, 472, 476, 481,482, 483, 4S5, 487, 488, 400. 401. 102, 404 , 405, 407, 490, 50l f oG3, 504, 505, 507, 
511. 512, 515 , 518, 510, 520, 522, 527 , 520 . 500. 532, 537, 538, 539, 540. 541, 542, 546, 547 , 540, 550, 551, 
553, 551, 555, 558, 561, 505, 56s, 560, 572, 575. 574, 575, 576, 5,7. 582, 583. 584, 580, 501, 594, 505, 506, 
508, 601, 602, 004 . 606. 600, 612, 613, 014, 016, 617, 618, 619, 620. o. >, 624, 625, 626. 627 , 020, 631, 680. 
630, 641, 642, 643, 647, 649, 650, 652, 653. 655, 656. 657. 660, 062. 664, 665. 066, 679, 682, 086, 48 7, WO, 
001, 831, 5HK{. 010, 030a, 070, 070, 081, 0S3, 001, 007, 1000, 1013, 1017, 1010, 1022, 1024, 1025, 1026, 
1032, 1033, 1037, 1039, 1040* 1041, 1047, 1048, 1040, 1050, 1052, 1053, 1057.1058, 1060, 1062, 1067, 1060, 
1070, 1080, 1082. 1087, 1101 + 1221, 11134-1220. 1147 + 1947, 1151. 1168, 1170,1187, 1180, 1195, 1107, 
1100, 1200, 1204, 1205, 1200, 1234, 1235; 1239,1242, 1243, 1267. 1270, 1272, 1274, 1306, 1410, 1418, 1428, 
1461, 1540,. 1806. 1007, 2020. 4281. 4304 , 4703, 4704, 1770, 4780, 5244/), 5458, 5464, 5465, 5466 . 5500, 
5531, 7426, 7434,7403. \ ’ ^ ' '' . L 

(The Nos. in black type belong to Fart 1., the other* to Part II.) 

t “The author has done his work carefully and well. Iu difficult texts, however.lt Is almost 
impossible to secure accuracy at every point. We have collated twenty-five of these letters, and 
have found very few instances where wo would venture a different reading. In all the instances 
where the author has differed from his predecessors his readings are preferable. The Univer¬ 
sity of Chicngo Press is to be congratulated on the general appearance and typographical execu¬ 
tion of this book, the first to bear its imprimatur, and, especially, because its first work is a 
pledge of its interest in scientific study."—J. A. Ckaig in Hebk aica. 

It is only through a complete edition of the whole collection that w hat has thus been con¬ 
sidered undecipherable will be eventually explained. There are uumereus w’ords and idioms in 
the letters which are obscure ouly because our acquaiutance with the branch of Assyrian litera¬ 
ture to which they belong is meagre. When Dr. Harper’s work is finished, not only will the As¬ 
syrian lexicon and grammar bo materially enriched, we shall also be able to translate texts 
which are now a mystery tor us, and to discover historical and other facts which may set the 
history of the past in a new light."—A. H. 8 ayce in The Academy, March 11, 1893. 

Der vorliegende ers'e Band der Sammlung assyrischer und babylonischer Briefe aus dem 
Britiseheu Museum orbffnet fur die Assyriologen elne neue Fundgrube von Materialleu ftlr 
eine wlssenschaftliche Behaudlung von Einzelfragen, von deren Lfisung die riohtlge Beurtheil- 
ung der weiteren Ergebnisse der assyriologlsohen Forschung nlcht unbedeutend beeinflusst 
w'lrd. Der Herausgeber arbeitet rttstig und planmdssig an der Fortsetzung des Workes, hat den 
zwelten Baud bereits fertiggestellt und hofft in nlcht allzuferner Zukunft auch den dritteu und 
vierten Band der Textc mit erUiuterndem Commentar und Wftrterbuch zum Abscblusse zu 
bringen. Damit erblilt die Assyriologie eln mohunientales Werk, das geeignet iat, beim Offent- 
Iichen wie beim Privatunterricbt als Grundlage fiir die Einfiihrung zu diesen Studlen zu 
dienen und da9 der ueuon Unlversit&t Chicago, auf deren Kosten es unternommen ist, alle 

k • * ' ’ w r J A ■ m | ^ r V| ™ 

Ehre machen wird. - 

Jetzt endlich haben wir in diesem vorliegeudenersten Bande ineiner musterhaften Ausgabe 

124 Briefe, die sich so vertheiien: . Durch eine soiche Zusammenstellung wird endliob 

die Moglicbkeit geboten, den inbalt der Briefe zu ersohliessen und eine Erkliirung anzubahnen. 
da eiuzeine Briefe ohno Kenutuiss der Verbiiltnisse und der Umsttinde der Sohreiber filr uns 
wohlimmerein Geheimniss geblie!*en whreu."—Pater J. N. Strassmaier in the Zeitsehrift fUr 
Aetyrlologie, \ r III. & 

Die sogeRaunten Briefe dieser Sammlung gehoren, was die paliiographische Seite betrlfft, 
zu ihren schwierigsten Partieen, und dieser Urnstand mag wohl die Schuld daran tragen, dass 
ihueu bis jetzt nicht die gebiihrende Aufmerksamkeit ge6chenkt worden 1st.... ..Dass die neue 
Edition auch sonst lexicographische uud grammatikalische Ausbeute bringen wird, braucht 

kauiu hervorgehoben zu werdeu.Jedenfalls ist es Referent hocherfreullch constatieren 

zu kdnuen, dass mit dem vorliegeuden Buche endlich auch eln amerlkanischer Assyriologe 

die Wissenschaft uin den ersten Theil eines hervorragenden Werkea berelchert hat. —Carl 

Bezold in the Zcitschrift fHr die Kunde da* Morycnlandcs (Vienna). . 1. 
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